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ABSTRACT 

An intersegmental task force of the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission developed a plan and set of 
recommendations for enhancing the participation and success in 
postsecondary education of California students from economic, racial, 
and ethnic backgrounds historically underrepresented in higher 
education. Relevamt segments of the State's educational community 
must inform the Commission of their progress in implementing the 
recommendations amd the Commission must report this progress to the 
Legislature. The segments are the following: (1) the California State 
Department of Education; (2) California Community Colleges; (3) the 
California State Universityi (4) the University of California; and 
(5) the Association of Independent California Colleges and 
Universities. Their reports are includ-sd. The Commission's report to 
the Legislature, based on those r^iports, is presented in the 
following five parts; (i) background information about the report; 
(2) a statewide profile of implementation of the recommendations; (3) 
a report on the extent to which the goals are being achieved in terms 
ol college eligibility, attendance, transfer, and graduation; (4) a 
summary of the "state of the State" with respect to achieving the 
goals adopted by the Commission in 1988; and (5) a discussion of the 
fin<?.ings in terms of probable factors that influence the rate of 
pro9ress in achieving educational equity. Also included are a list of 
nine references, the text of Assembly Bill 101 (1987), and 11 
illustrative charts. (Author/VM) 
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Executive Summary 



In 1984. the California Legislature enacted Assembly Concurrent Reso- 
lution 83 (Chacon), which directed the Commission to convene an inter- 
segmental task force to develop a plan and set of recommendations to 
achieve three goals for enhancing the participation and success in post- 
secondary education of California students from economic, racial, and 
ethnic backgrounds historically underrepresented in higher education. 
The Commission published the report of that task force. Expanding 
Educational Equity in California's Schools and Colleges, in Marcn 1986. 

In 1987, Assemblyman Chacon authored Assembly Bill 101, which 
required California's educational segments to report to the Commission 
on their progress in implementing the recommendations of the task 
force It also required the Commission tc comment on these reports to 
the Legislature This document responds to that charge. As such, it rep- 
resents the first in a series of reports on progress in achieving the goals 
of ACR 83. 

The Commission's report on pages 1-51 of the document contains five 
parts: Part One presents background information on the report. Part 
Two offers a statewide profile with respect to the segments' implemen- 
tation of the recommendations in the task force plan. Part Three de- 
scribes the extent to which the goals of ACR 83 are being achieved in 
terms of college eligibility, attendance, transfer, and graduation as well 
as changes in those rates from 1984 to 1987. Part Four summarizes the 
"state of the State" with respect to achieving the goals adopted by the 
Commission at its December 1988 meeting as part of its policy dec- 
laration on educational equity And Part Five discusses the findings of 
the report in terms of probable factors that influence the rate of progress 
m achieving educational equity. Based on these findings and the report 
of the Commission's Special Committee on Educational Equity, it offers 
seven recommendations to State policy makers for achieving education- 
al equity and the ACR 83 goals. 

Following the Commission report, the segmental reports are arranged 
as follows: 

• California State Department of Education; 

• California Community Colleges; 

• The California State University; 

• University of California; and 

• Association of Independent California Colleges and Universities. 

The Commission adopted the report at its meeting on January 23, 1989, 
on recommendation of its Policy Evaluation Committee. Additional cop- 
ies of the report may be obtained from the Library of the Commission at 
(916) 322-8031. Questions about the substance of the report may be di- 
rected to Penny Edgert of the Commission staff at (916) 322-8028. 
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Background to the Report 



IN 1984, the California Legislature enacted Assem* 
bly Concurrent Resolution 83 (Chacon), which estab- 
lished three specific goals for enhancing the partici- 
pation and success in postsecondary education of 
California students from economic, racial, anH. 3th- 
nic backgrounds historically underrepresented in 
higher education: 

by 1990, the income and ethnic composition of 
secondary school gr iduates eligible for admis- 
sion to public four-year colleges is at least 
equal to or greater than the income and ethnic 
composition of secondary school graduates gen- 
erally 

by 1990, the income and ethnic composition of 
students completing vocational and technical 
programs or transfer ing fro^ community col- 
leges intc ^our-year institutions is at least 
equal to the income and ethnic composition of 
students enrolling in coomiunity coUege; and 

by 1995, the income and ethnic composition of 
baccalaureate degree recipients from Califor- 
nia colleges and universities is at least equal 
to the income and ethnic composition of sec- 
ondary school graduates in 1990. 

ACR 83 directed the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission to convene a task force composed 
of representatives from California's public schools 
and its postsecondary educational systems to devel- 
op collectively a plan and set of recommendations to 
achieve these goals. 

In response, the Commission created two task forces: 

e An Intersegmental Policy Task Force consisting 
of representatives appointed by the various state- 
wide offices that in March 1986 produced a policy 
oriented report. Expanding Educational Equity in 
California*$ Schools and ColUges; and 

• A Technical Task Force composed of individuals 
from the public schools and campus-based educa- 
tional equity programs that produced a technical 



supplement to the policy report. Background for 
Expanding Educational Equity 

The task forces sought to ensure that their reports 
accurately identified the issues requiring examina- 
tion and included a schedule for reporting on prog- 
ress in developing plans and implementing actions 
to achieve the goals of ACR 83. 

The Policy Task Force agreed on the following se- 
quence of reports (pp. 19-20): 

By December 31 , 1986, the California Postsec- 
ondary Education Commission should review 
all existing and planned State- funded pro- 
grams of postsecondary outreach and access to 
determine how they can best serve the goals of 
Assembly Concurrent Resolution 83 

By June 30, 1987, the segments through their 
respective leaders should report their revised 
or new plans to the . . . Commission, [which] 
should then comment on these plans to the 
Governor, Legislature, and the segments as 
soon as possible thereafter, but no later than 
by December 31, 1987. 

In 1989, again in 1991, and periodically there- 
after as needed, the Commission should report 
on the progress already made and likely to be 
made in meeting the goals of this report and of 
Assembly Concurrent Resolution 83. 

To date, the Commission has responded to the re- 
sponsibilities given it by the Task Force by; 

• Reviewing existing and planned programs in a 
report prepared in January 1987 by Juan Gon- 
zales and Sylvia Hurtado of the Higher Education 
Research Institute of UCLA under contract to the 
Commission, and published by the Commission in 
February. 

• Reviewing at its February meeting Comments on 
Educational Equity Plans of the Segments - a staff 
document summarizing reports from the state- 
wide offices of most of the systems that described 
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their progress in developing plans to implement 
the task force recommendations. 



Origins of the present report 

In 1987, Assemblyman Chacon authored Assembly 
Bill 101 (Chapter 574, Statutes of 1987, reproduced 
in Appendix A), mandating a report to the Commis- 
sion from each sjrstem on its progress in implement- 
ing the recommendations from the task force. The 
segments were to submit these reports to the Com- 
mission by June 30, 1988» and the Commission was 
required to send its comments on them to the Legis- 
lature within 60 days. 

The present report responds to this legislative direc- 
tive. As such, it represents the first in a series of 
Commission reports on progress in achievmg the 
goals of ACR 83. Although the Commission was 
supposed to transmit it within 60 days of receiving 
the reports from the systems. Assemblyman Chacon 
agreed to extend the deadline until Janiiary 1 , 1989, 
in order to assure its accuracy and completeness* 

All four systems of j^ublic education submitted their 
reports to the Commission in a timely fashion. In 
addition, the Association of Independent California 
Colleges and Universities submitted a report in re- 
sponse to AB 101 and to the staffs recommendation 
in Comments on Educational Equity Plans of the 
Segments that it describe the progress of its member 
institutions in meeting the goals of ACR 83. Consis- 
tent with the staffs other recommendations in that 
document, the reports from the systems may be char- 
acterized generally in the following manner: 

1. Their content and format are more consistent 
than in the past and are congruent with the spec- 
ifications suggested by Commission staff and 
agreed to by systemwide office representatives. 

2. Th«» level of detail varied, and this variation is 



reflected in the descriptions in this document, but 
there was sufiicient consistency among them to d * 
velop a picture of statewide progress in imple- 
menting the task force recommendations 

3 Several of the reports contained both narrative 
and analytical information, which together with 
other information available to the Commission, 
permitted it to assess the extent of progress in 
meeting the goals of ACR 83. 



Organization of the resv of the report 

Part Two of the report includes a statewide profile 
With respect to implementation of the recommenda- 
tions in the taak force plan on the basis of the reports 
submitted by the systemwide ofiices. This section of 
the document responds specifically to AB 101 

Part Three presents a summary of the extent to 
which the goals of ACR 83 are being achieved in 
term of college eligibility, attendance, transfer, and 
graduation as well as clianges in those rates from 
1884 to 1987. That section responds specifically to 
Recommendation 7.3 of the Intersegmental Policy 
Task Force that in 1989 the Commission **should r * 
port on the progress already made and likely to be 
made" in meeting those goals. 

Part Four includes the Commission's analysis of ''the 
state of the State** with respect to educational equity, 
while Part Five consists of its recommendations for 
future actions by the State and its educational sys- 
tems to achieve educational equity. 

Finally, Appendices B through F contain the reports 
from the State Department of Education, the Cali- 
fornia Community Colleges, the California State 
University, the University of California, and the As- 
sociation of Independent California Colleges and Uni- 
versities, respectively, that form the basis of the Com- 
mission's analysis. 
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Progress in Implementing the 
Task Force Recommendations 



IN Expanding EducatiomU Equity in California's 
SchooUandCoUegtB, the Intersegmental Policy Task 
Force developed 31 recommendations, clustered into 
seveu miyor categories, that the State's educational 
systems, the Western Association of Schools and 
Colleges (WASC), and the Postsecondary Education 
Commission were to implement in achieving educa- 
tional equity, ^fhese recommendations and the im- 
plementing agents are presented in the list on the 
next two pages. 

AB 101 directed each system to report on the follow- 
ing aspects of their progress in implementing each of 
these recommendations: 

1. The extent to which the reporting segment 
of public education has implemented each of 
the task force recoomiendations appropriate to 
it. Discussion of recommendations intended to 
be implemented in the future shall, for each 
recommendation, include a plan, timeline, and 
budget for implementation. 

2. Impedimentstoimplementationof any rec- 
ommendation appropriate to the reporting 
segment of public education and either a plan, 
timeline, and budget for overcoming the im- 
pediments or a rationale for the lack thereof. 

3. Identification of any recommendation ap- 
propriate to the reporting segment of public 
education which it intends not to implement, 
irrespective of impediments or absence there* 
of, and the rationale for the decision. 

4. New legislation which the reporting seg- 
ment of public education believes necessary to 
implement any of the recommendations appro- 
priate to it. 

In addition, the Commission requested that the sys- 
tems provide information on the impact of their ac- 
tions. 

From the individual reports from the systems that 



are reproduced in Appendices B through F, the Com- 
mission has summarized progress on each of the first 
six migor action recommendations in Displays 1 
through 6 on pages 7-18. (Not included is a summa- 
ry of actions regarding the seventh recommendation, 
which directed the systems and the Commission to 
prepare the series of progress reports discussed in 
the previous section, since these reports are being 
completed on schedule.) Each display describes ac- 
tions initiated since 1984 by the systems and indi- 
cates the impe?t of these actions. Accompanying 
these displays are comments on the extent of prog- 
ress in implementing the recommendations on a 
statewide basis as well as a disciission of impedi- 
ments identified by the systems in implementing 
them. 



Clarifying school and college responsibilities 
(Recommendation 1) 

Display 1 on page 6 presents information on the ac- 
tions initiated by the systems to clarify their respec- 
tive responsibilities for achieving the goals of ACR 
83. 

Commiaaion comments 

This recommendation addresses the issue of the de- 
velopment and maintenance of relationships among 
and between the systems as well as determination of 
effective strategies to interact across internal and 
external institutional boundaries. Over the past 
three years, the establishment of the Intersegmental 
Coordinating Council, discussed in a later section of 
this report, has facilitated communication on educa- 
tional issues that traverse systems. Further, the cre- 
ation of the Intersegmental Budget Task Force has 
resulted in some progress in articulating priorities to 
the Governor and Legislature, although inadequate 
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Summary of Recommendations of the In^rsegmental Policy Task Force on ACR 83 

' tmpUmtntinM Attnt 



\ 



I 

J 

1. Clarifying school and college responsibilities 

1.1 Clarifying the responsibilities of the schools x 

1.2 Clarifying college and university responsibilities. . 
1^ Clarifying college and university counseling, 

coordination, and cooperation responsibilities. . 



2. Aaauring improvement in the public schools x x x x x 
2.1 Providing information for elementary school 

students and their parents x 

%2 Reviewing junior high schools x 

2.3 Assessing eighth-grade students' basic 

academic slcills x 

2.4 Assuring high school counseling, advising, 

and diagnostic testing x 

2.5 Inaugurating school-college partnerships 

for school improvement x 

2.6 Assuring a fuU range of advanced classes 

in high school x 



3. Increasing higher education's services 

to the ichools x x x x 

3.1 Participating in school-college partnerships x x x x 

3.2 Reassessing outreach and other school service? . . x x x x 

3.3 Including multi-cultural emphasis 

in teacher education x x x 

3.4 Recruiting outstanding low-income and minority 

students into the teaching profession x x x 

3.5 Offering in-service programs for school teachers 

and administrators x x r x 

3.6 Undertaking action research on school problems . • x x x 



Soura: Intantfmntal Pdlicy Task Fom, 1986, pp. 23-24. 




in "Expanding Educational Equity in California's Schools and Colleges'* 
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4. Expanding hightr tducmtton't Mnices 

to und«rr«p^eMnted students x 

4*1 G«ttinff outreach and admissions staff to view 

potential students as potential graduates . . . 

4.2 Expanding summer bridge and orientation 

programs 

4.3 Increasing faculty participation in tutorial 

programs 

4.4 Assuring University and State University faculty 

assistance to community college fSKulty .... 

4.5 Providing adequate academic and career advising 

4.6 Assuring community college assistance to 

potential transfer EOPS studerts 

47 Expanding evaluation of special supp^*^ programs 



5. Improving educational information 

8.1 Refining the Department of Education's 

data system x 

8.2 Issuing community college student performance 

reports 

8.3 Improving public university student performance 

reports 



ifii 



X X X X 

X X X X 

X X X X 

X X X X 

X X 

X X X X 
X 

X X X X 



X X 



6. Involving accreditation 

8.1 Emphasising student competence in accreditation 

9J2 Assuring hi^er education participation 

in school visits 

8.3 Examining the effectiveness of the transfer function 



X X X X 



7. Aaaesaing equity efforts 

7a Reviewing of outreach and access programs 

by the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission 

7.2 Segmental reviewing of academic and student 

support plans and programs by the segments 

7.3 Periodic reassessing of progress on equity 

by the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission 



X X X X 
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DISPLAY I Clarifying School and College Responsibiliiiea (Recommendation 1) 



Dfcription of Action 

State Department of Education 

The Department has urged institutional responses 
at all levels of the system rather than relying on 
special^ or categorical, programs to improve the edu- 
cational experiences of all students. The cornerstone 
of this insdtutional approach is a solid core curricu- 
lum for students. 



Impact of Action 



The development of a statewide advisory committee 
to design a strategic plan to improve the college-go- 
ing rates of poor, American Indian, Black, and His- 
pa> c students. 



California Community Collegea 

In 1088 and 1987, Board adopted policy on: recruit- 
ing and retaining students from underrepresented 
backgrounds; matriculation; basic skills instruction; 
assessment. 

Redeiined the goals and objectives of EOPS to include 
outreach services to students who are afTected by 
la&.^^[uage» social* and economic disadvantages. 

Developed procedures for secondary school artic- 
ulation that would provide information to prepare 
studento for success in the Community Colleges 

The California State University 

Educational Equity report presented comprehensive 
systemwide policy on educational equity, including 
outreach* 

Established educational equity as a total institution- 
al responsibility, including programmatic and fiscal 
integration of all outreach activities (CORE SAA, EOF, 
and 0£Eiee of Relations with Schools) 

Uniyertity of California 

Expansion of the Early Academic Outreach Program 
to additional schools in different geographic areas. 

Developing partnerships, particularly in schools with 
studente fh>m underrepresented backgrounds. 



The Board and the Statutory Advisory Committee to 
the Extended Opportunity Programs and Services 
(EOPS) sponsored symposium on recruitment and 
retention of these students. 

Too new for impact, although the majority of colleges 
perform some form of outreach and re^rruitment. 

Increased number of articulation agreements. 



The campuses were coordinating their outreach 
services to schools in a more effective and efllcient 
manner. 

All campuses were implementing plans, although in 
different forms and schecales, that focused campus 
attention and resources on outreach to achieve edu- 
cational equity. 



10,000 more studente served in 1986-87 than 1985- 
86, bringing the number to 45,000 in 610 schools. 

Expansion and strengthening of partnerships among 
all University campuses and their local districte. 



Source: California FMaocondary Education Commiation staff analyiis of stfmontal reports. 



resources have prevented these priorities from being 
supported in many cases. 

The public schools have designed their response to 
this recommendation around the centrality of a core 
curriculum for all studente, as described in the 



Model Graduation Requirements and Model Curric- 
ulum Standards adopted by the State Board of Edu- 
cation in 1983 and 1985, respectively. On the other 
hand, the postsecondary systems have conceptual- 
ized their responses in terms of specific actions di- 
rected at poor, American Indian, Black, and His- 
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panic students. The development of policy state- 
ments and new EOPS regulations by the community 
colleges, the actions by the State University to im- 
plement the Educational Equity Plan, and the ex* 
pansion of the Early Outreach Academic Prepara- 
tion Program of the University to additional schools 
and students in previously served schools are ex- 
amples of actions specific to the population of stu- 
dents from historically underrepresented back- 
grounds. These differences in approach will need to 
be examined to determine the extent to which each 
is effective, as measured by progress in achieving 
thegoalaofACR83. 

Clearly, an insufficient amount of time has elapsed 
to assess the effectiveness of these approaches. How- 
ever, the policy and organizational changes de- 
scribed in the reports from the systems appear ap- 
propriate to indicate progress in clarifying the 
respective individual and joint responsibilities of the 
systems to foster educationally equitable outcomes. 

Imjmdimi^nU to impUmeniation 

Both the community colleges and the State Univer- 
sity indicate tvro existing impediments to fall imple- 
mentation of this reconunendation to clarify the ra- 
spective responsibilities of systems in achieving the 
^sinACR83: 

1. Additional time required to implement fully 
their various plans. 

2. Insufficient resources to implement fully the pro- 
grams that articulate with secondary schools, in- 
cluding College Readiness and Community Col- 
lege articulation with schools. 



Aasuring improvement in the public schools 
(Recommendation 2) 

Display 2 on page 8 provides a picture of the actions 
initiated by the State Department of Education and 
the public schools to improve the preparation for col- 
lege of students from historically underrepresented 
backgrounds. 

Commi$$ion commenU 

The public schools have responded to this recom- 



mendation in several ways. The cornerstone of their 
response has been the establishment and imple- 
mentation of a core curriculum to which all students 
are exposed. The adoption of the Model Graduation 
Requirements and Curriculum Standards by the 
State Board of Education is the exemplification of 
the educational philosophy that all students should 
graduate from high school with the knowledge and 
skills necessary to enter college or the workplace. 
The full implementation of this philosophy first af- 
fected the high school graduating class of 1987. 

Since 1983, when the omnibus educational reform 
legislation was passed (SB 813), statewide improve- 
ment has been evident on various measures of per- 
formance, including Assessment Program Test 
scores. Scholastic Aptitude Test scores, and ad- 
vanced college preparatc > course enrollments state- 
wide. However, the discrepancy in performance of 
American Indian, Black, and Hispanic students, as 
contrasted with other students, remains large and 
problematic: 

e While schools attended primarily by Black and 
Hispanic youngsters exhibited the greatest gains 
from 1983^ to the 1986-87 school year, the mean 
scores at these schools on the California Assess- 
ment Program test are substantially below those 
at schools with predominantly Caucasian or Asian 
populations. 

• The percentage of American Indian, Black, and 
Hispanic students taking college admissions tests 
has risen from 1983-84 to the 1987-88 school year, 
but there remains a large gap between the pro- 
portion of these students anc^ Asian and Caucasian 
youngsters who took the test. 

• Although the proportion of American Indian, 
Black, '^nd Hispanic students taking advanced 
level courses increased during the last two years, 
enrollment of Asian and Caucasian high school 
juniors and seniors in these courses remains sig- 
nificantly higher, oflen by a factor of two to one. 
This measure of performance is especially prob- 
lematic because the differences in course enroll- 
ment patterns between racial-ethnic groups is, by 
far, the major reason for differential eligibility 
rates among student groups^ as documented in the 
recent Commission study on the eligibility of the 
1986 high school graduating class. In 1986, 
almost 91 percent of the Black and 88 percent of 
the Hispanic seniors in the State were ineligible 
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DISPLAY 2 Assuring Improvement in the Public Schools (Recommendation 2) 



Deicription of Action 

State Department of Education (8DC) 

EstabHshed a core curriculum with model gradua- 
tion requirements and curriculum standards. 

Established practices and programs to enhance the 
number of students who participate in the college ad- 
missions test program. 



Established practices to increase participation in ad- 
vanced college preparatory courses 

Increased attention on providing information to 
elementary students and their parents about college 
as a realistic option through UC/SDE Jc int Committee 
on Parent Involvement that initiated the following 
activities: 

Pilot parent hotline in San Diego; 

Development (^parent brochtrre; 

Conferences for parents of students 

from underrepresented backgrounds; and 

Incorporation of parent involvement in 
teacher preparation programs. 

Completed a review of middle/junior high schools 

Development and implementation of the College 
Readiness Program (with CSU). 

Pilot programs to develop regional cooperation 
across edxicational systems in San Diego and Long 
Beach that will establish specific goals for students 
fSrom underrepresented backgrounds in terms of 
college-going rates. 

Development of the California Compact - a coopera- 
tive effort between the private sector and public 
schools to ensure that any student upon high school 
graduation will be hired if specific standards are 
met 

Involvement in categorical programs including Uni- 
versity and College Opportunities (UCO), Cal-SOAP, 

CAPP.BfESA. 

Development and implementation of the Tanner Bill 
(AB 2321) project to prepare students from under- 
represented backgrounds for college in general and 
to take admissions tests specifically. 



Impact of Action 



Increases in California Assessment Program Test 
SCO ^es from 1984-85 to 1986-87 in reading and math- 
ematics at Grades 3, 6, 8, and 12. 

Seventeen percent more students took the SAT in 
1987-88 than in 1983-84, with increases reported in 
all ethnic categories. Scores on the test rose during 
the same time period: Verbal from 421 to 424, and 
Math from 476 to 482. 

Increased enrollments in advanced math, physics, 
and chemistry by students in all ethnic categories. 



Good utilization by parents. 
56,000 copies; 25,000 in Spanish. 
3.000 parents attended. 

Too new for impact information. 

Established a Department administrative unit to 
implement recommendations. 

21 schools currently participating. (See Display 3 for 
results.) 

Too new for impact information. 



Too new for impact information. 



Discussed in a later section of this report. 



Participation of nine school districts. Evaluation 
indicates: 

Increase in students taking A-F; 

Majority of seniors eligible for CSU; and 

Increase in seniors taking tests. 



Soorcs: Cslilbrnis PdttsMondary Educstion Commutton staff Analysis of segmsntal reports. 
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for the University because they had not completed 
the **A-F'* course pattern. Correspondingly, fig- 
ures for the State University in 1986 were 31 per- 
cent and 44 percent for Black and Hispanic stu- 
dents, respectively. Further, as the new admis- 
sions requirements for the State University are 
phased in, this gap in preparation, if not elimi- 
nated, will continue to thwart all efforts at in- 
creasing the number of students from under- 
represented backgrounds who enter college. 

In summary, implementation of the reforms appears 
to be affecting positively the academic performance 
of students in general. However, results indicate 
that the achievement gap between American Indi- 
ans, Black and Hispanic students and their Asian 
and Caucasian classmates persists. 

Recognizing this fact, the State Department initi- 
ated several programs to address speirifically the ed- 
ucational achievement of students from back- 
grounds historically underrepresented in postsecond- 
ary education. The involvement of the State De- 
partment with the issue of parental education is par- 
ticularly encouraging, with emphasis particularly 
on American Indian, Black, and Hispanic parents. 
Further, the initial first-year evaluation of the Col- 
lege Readiness Program and the Tanner Project in 
serving individual students as well as their poten- 
tial as statewide models suggests the necessity to 
follow these programs over time. The initiation by 
the State Department of regional partnerships built 
upon proven intersegmental models indicates a re- 
ceptivity to cooperate with other educational sys- 
tems in implementing this recommendation. Fur- 
ther, creation of the California Compact, a program 
with the private sector in this State to encourage its 
involveirent in educating California's youth, is sig- 
nificant and bears watching as it develops. 

Impediments to impUmentcttion 

The State Department indicates that additional 
resources will be required to initiate or continue 
actions that relate to implementing this recommen- 
dation. 



Increasing higher education's 

services to the schools (Recommendation 3) 

Display 3 on the next two pages summarizes the 
actions initiated by the postsecondary systems to en- 
hance their involvement with the schools in prepar- 
ing and motivating students for college, with par- 
ticular emphasis on American Indian, Black, His- 
panic, and low-income youngsters. 

Commission comments 

In addition to the development of a wide variety of 
new and expanded programs that focus on American 
Indian, Black, Hispanic, and poor students, the post- 
secondary systems are reassessing their present 
activities and organizational structures to enhance 
the effectiveness of their delivery of services to 
schools. Information provided on the impact result- 
ing, in large measure, from this reassessment evi- 
dences clear movement in the direction of greater ef- 
ficiency - critical in a constricted budgetary envi- 
ronment - and effectiveness. In this regard, there 
has been growth in the number and percentage of 
students from underrepresented backgrounds enroll- 
ing in the senior institutions since the passage of 
ACR 83, as indicated on Display 3. Further analysis 
of the impact of the systems' actions will be discussed 
in the third section of this report. 

Of particular significance are the actions pursued by 
the State University and University to recruit and 
retain students from underrepresented backgrounds 
in teaching programs. In addition, teacher can- 
didates are increasingly exposed to a curriculum 
that infuses knowledge of many cultures in its con- 
tent. Concomitantly, all candidates are participat- 
ing in student teaching experiences in multicultural 
settings, particularly at the State University 
through Its involvement in the College Readiness 
and Services to High Schools programs in which in- 
terns are jointly trained by secondary and postsec- 
ondary faculty prior to their work in the schools. 
Clearly, progress in enhancing the educational ex- 
periences of elementary and secondary school stu- 
dents from underrepresented backgrounds is critical 
if the goals in ACR 83 are to be achieved. The 
competence and commitment of teachers to educate 
these children will depend, in large measure, on the 
quality and cultural sensitivity of their teaching and 
in-service programs. Therefore, the variety and ex- 
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DISPLAY 3 Increasing Higher Education's Services to the Schools (Recommendations) 



Deacription of Action 

California Community Colleges 

Assessed high school articulation practices, resulting 
in recommendations to improve these practices. 



Developed and implemented **2>2'' programs in 
vocational education. 

Developed budgetary request for "Middle College" 
for hii^-risk youth. 

Assessed financial aid delivery system and analyzed 
student needs. 

Developed resource guide on strategies for teaching 
community college students. 

Assisted school personnel to improve ciuriculum and 
secondary school environment. 



Impact of Action 



Board adopted recommendations to develop high 
school brochure andcoordinated strategies to improve 
articulation. StatT participated in two conferences. 

34 colleges have at least one "2+2" program with 
schools. 

Two Middle Colleges to start this fall. 

Developed an augmentation request that was denied 
by the Governor. 

Guide distributed at '^Language Minorities Confer- 
ence." 

50 colleges had expanded inservice as part of artic- 
ulation; 96 colleges conducted meetings with second- 
ary school staff. 



The CaUfornia State University 

Established new school-college partnerships with 
specific goals: 

College Readiness Program (with the State De- 
partment of Education) - improved middle school 
performance. 



Step To College - improved college participation 
by reducing fees. 

Special Parvices to High Schools - improved infor- 
mation dissemination. 

Reassessed and coordinated delivery of outreach and 
fiiiancial aid services to schools. 

Utilized various media to communicate with second- 
ary school and community college students, includ- 
ing videos, direct mail, community conferences. 



21 schools in initial program. First year results in- 
dicate: 

• 65*8% recommended for college preparatory math; 

• 75.1% recommended for college preparatory Eng- 
Ibh; and 

• CRP students enrolling in these courses in greater 
proportion than eighth grade students statewide. 

900 students participated in 1987. 



Informational outreach to 203 high schools and 
55,000 students. 

Increased enrollment since 1984: 

• Black: 14% freshinen;5% transfer 

• Hispanic: 40% freshmen;6% transfer 

Distributed 50,000 posters. Expanded financial aid 
outreach and received 1,440 more applications. Wide 
exposure of the video. Produced pamphlets for Span- 
ish-speaking parents. 



Soiutt: California Poctaeeoiidary Education Commiaaion stafTanalysis of a^gmanUl reporU. 
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DISPLAY 3 (continued) 



Detcriotion of Action 

Assessed teacher preparation curriculum to incorpo- 
rate multi-cultural content, including early field 
placements and research efforts. 



Developed New Opportunities in Teacher Education 
(note) Program to recruit students from underrep- 
resented backgrounds into teaching (with the State 
Department (^Education). 

Developed New Teacher Retention in Inner City 
Schools Project (with the Department) to retain 
starting teachers. 

Developed collaborative research program with 
Southern Service Resources of Far West Regional 
Laboratory. 

Utilization of CBEDS information by region, district, 
and school to assist campuses to identify specific out- 
reach goals. 



Impact of Action 

Revised multiple subject credential to include knowN 
edge of other than Western culture; 7,000 student 
teachers placed in multi-cultural setting; 200 faculty 
members participated in multi-cultural curriculum 
development. 

Various strategies dei^iijned to encourage students 
from underrepresented backgrounds to prepare for 
teaching. 

90% retention rate of new teachers to a second year 
of full-time teaching. 

25 participants at each level participated in a confer- 
ence on effective teaching in a multi-cultural state. 

Too new for impact information. 



University of California 

Expansion of school-college partnerships by each of 
the nine campuses. 



Review and coordination of outreach activities to im- 
prove delivery of services to students. 

Incorporation of multi-cultural curriculum in teach- 
er preparation courses. 



Expansion of outreach efforts to recruit students 
from underrepresented backgrounds into the teach- 
ing profession. 

Enhancement of cooperation between campuses and 
local school districts in an in-service capacity. 



Expansion of research-related activities on school 
issues. 



Greater impact on services to students and teachers 
through curricular enhancement and enrichment of 
teacher preparation programs. 

23% increase in the number of freshman enrollees 
from underrepresented backgrounds since 1985. 

Integrating multi-cultural curriculum in teacher 
preparation programs: Seven campuses offer bilin- 
gual credential, and all credential candidates en- 
rolled in at least one multi-cultural student teaching 
experience. 

11% of the credential candidates are from underrep- 
resented backgrounds, various efforts developed on 
individual campuses, including involvement with 
the State University. 

UC and CSU encouraged inclusion of teachers from 
underrepresented backgrounds in the California 
Mathematics and Writing Projects; joint projects 
developed with local schools. 

Linguistics Minorities Project continued; Task Force 
on Black Student Eligibility initiated. 



Sourct: California Poataacoiidary Education Commisston sUfTanalysis of aagmenUl reporU. 
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pansiveness of the efforts by the nuyor teacher train- 
ing institutions appears to be a step in the direction 
of better preparation of teachers for the classrooms 
and students of the future. One would expect that 
the impact of these changes in teacher preparation 
programs will be evident in improved student per- 
formance, in general, and particularly with respect 
to American Indian, Black, and Hispanic students. 

Hopefully, the plethora of partnershipe identified on 
Display 3 that have been developed between post- 
secondary institutions and their local school dis- 
tricts will become the ccnre of a long-term strategy for 
increasing the services of hi^er education to the 
schools. Althoui^ many of these coUegial efforts are 
small and narrowly focused, they provide an oppor- 
tunity to develop greater understanding and cooper- 
ative approaches to solving large and more in- 
tractable problems. The fostering of this collabora- 
tive spirit across putative educational boundaries 
may be the ultimate benefit of these partnerships. 
In this regard. Commission staff applaud the new 
effort of the community colleges to enhance their 
articulation efforts with their local school districts 
and encourage them to develop more fully their 
plans in that direction. 

ImpedimerU$ to implementation 

In addition to budgetary constrains mentioned by 
the sjrstems as impediments to increasing higher ed- 
ucation's services to the schools, they discussed sev- 
eral other barriers to implementation of this recom- 
mendation, particularly with respect to teaching 
profession recruitment: 

1. The salaries, status, and working conditions con- 
tribute to a negative perception ; this profession 
that functions to dissuade talented undergrad- 
uates, particularly from underrepresented back- 
grounds, firom choosing a teaching career. 

2. Increasing dependence on loans to finance under- 
graduate and graduate programs functions as a 
disincentive to pursuing a career in teaching, 
particularly in view of the low starting salaries. 
This sitiiation is especially problematic for stu- 
dents from low-income backgrounds. 

3. Low passage rates of Black and Hispanic stu- 
dents on teacher competency examinations both 
reduces the number of credentialed teachers from 



these backgrounds and discourages other stu* 
dents with similar experiences from considering 
the teaching profession as a career. 

With respect to other impediments to implementing 
this recommendation, the systems indicated that the 
following are barriers, also: 

1. Continuous changes in federal regulations gov- 
erning financial aid that creates chaos for high 
school students in their solicitation of resources 
to attend college. 

2. Hesitancy on the part of some faculty to incorpo- 
rate multi-cultural perspectives in the curricu- 
lum of teacher education programs. 



Expanding higher education's services 
to underrepresented students 
(Recommendation 4) 

Display 4 on pages 13-14 delineates the actions of 
the postsecondary systems to enhance the success in 
their institutions of students from, underrepresented 
backgrounds. 

Commission comments 

The public postsecondary systems reported the ini- 
tiation or continuation of a number of programs and 
activities designed to expand the services of higher 
education to students from underrepresented back- 
grounds: 

1. Of particular significance is the development and 
initial implementation of matriculation services 
at the community colleges. 

2. The progress of the systems in developing a gen- 
eral education transfer curriculum that will facil- 
itate the movement into, and eventual gradua- 
tion from, a baccalaureate-granting institution is 
a mcu'or step in actualizing the California Master 
Plan for Higher Education. Additionally, the 
continuation of pilot projects to facilitate the 
movement of students from eOPS to EOP at the 
State University exemplifies a commitment to 
the transfer function on both a programmatic and 
policy basis. Although this pilot program started 
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DISPLAY 4 Expanding Higher Education's Services 

Detcriptiop of Action 

California Community Colleges 

Expanded orientation services, particularly in the 
Transfer Center Program (discussed later in this re- 
port). 

Identified exemplary summer bridge programs, 
through the Operational Program Review process, 
particularly for EOPS students that provide direct 
contact with students prior to the fall term. 

Enhanced faculty involvement in tutorial assistance 
efforts. 

Adopted General Education Transi ^r Curriculum 
developed by Intersegmental Senates that enables 
students to meet all lower division requirements for 
transfer. 

Implemented matriculation activities that will 
expand the counseling services in order to assist stu- 
dents to reach their educational goals. 

Enhanced articulation efforts on curricular issues 
and in the CAN and ASSIST Programs with the 
University and State University. 

Developed local transfer programs between EOPS and 
EOF that facilitates the transfer of eligible students 
from underrepresented backgrounds. 

Established a policy whereby UC and CSU provide 
admission application fee waivers to all EOPS stu- 
dents. 



to Underrepresented Students (Recommendation 4) 
Impact of Action 



All freshmen will be required to attend orientation 
sessions as part of matriculation by 1989. 

More colleges are offering summer bridge or College 
Readiness programs through E0\*^ 



Faculty participated in tutorial activities on nearly 
all campuses. 

Too new for impact information. 



Too new for impact information. 



Established an unit in the Chancellor's Office to 
improve articulation between community colleges 
and four-year campuses. 

Greater cooperation, but no information on impact of 
this cooperation in terms of student performance 

Because this policy is voluntary, no reporting of 
impact is available. 



California State University 

Reconceptualized relationship between outreach and 
retention in terms of enrollment management with 
the intent of emphasizing the preparation of stu- 
dents for entry and success in college. 

Initiated Summer ?'*idge Programs on all campuses 
for 2,700 students, wul. an academic year com- 
ponent, the Intensive Learning Experience. 

Developed Faculty Mentoring Program to expand 
the involvement of professors in educational equity 
efforts and in direct contact mth students. 



Created Systemwide Task Force on Retention and 
Advising to enhance graduation rates. 



Through increased informational outreach, second- 
ary schools are able to communicate academic ex- 
pectations to students prior to college entry in order 
that they may better prepare to graduate from col- 
lege. 

The first-year retention rates for Summer Bridge 
participants is 76.9% as compared to 77.2% for all 
freshmen, but the participants are over five times as 
likely to be **high risk'^students. 

Over 600 students and 160 faculty participated in 
these programs on eight campuses in 1987. Based on 
the success of this program, the Faculty/Student 
Mentoring Program will be established on other 
campuses in 1988. 

Too new for impact information. 
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DISPLAY 4 (coniinued) 



DeicriDtion of Action 

Developed General Education Transfer Curriculum 
that» upon completion by a student, would fulfill all 
lower-division requirements in any public institu- 
tion in the State. 

Initiated a joint faculty conference with Community 
Colleges in order to strengthen curricular linkages. 

Established advisement as a campuswide responsi- 
bility involving faculty through various programs. 
In addition, EOP provided advisement services to 
19,000 students systemwide. 

Developed joint pilot projects with Community 
Colleges to facilitate transfer of EOPS students. 

Incorporated evaluation within the design of Sum- 
mer Bridge, Intensive Learning Experience, College 
Readiness, and Transfer Center programs 

Developing a comprehensive information system on 
students admitted under special categories. 

Examined the factors that relate to the time stu- 
dents take to complete degrees. 



Impact of Action 

In principle, all systems have adopted the curricu- 
lum with final approval scheduled for 1988-89. 



Five projects resulted from this conference that span 
curricular areas 

Developed "Early Warning" systems on several cam- 
puses for students in academic difficulty; established 
a Retention Task Force to address the issue on a sys- 
temwide basis. 

Involved seven campitses and 49 Community Col- 
leges; 149 students transferred to CSU in the first full 
year. 

Through external evaluations, these programs will 
be assessed to determine their effectiveness in meet- 
ing objectives. 

Too new for impact information. 

Completed the report to the Commission for the 
*Time to Degree" study. 



University of California 

The University has changed the name of its outreach 
program to reflect its commitment to prepare stu- 
dents for graduation, not simply admission. 

Expanded Summer Bridge Programs on all under- 
graduate campuses. 

Intensified faculty involvement in discipline-specific 
and general learning assistance programs. 

Cooperated in developing an intersegmental trans- 
fer core curriculum that has been approved by the 
University's Academic Council, with UC and CSU. 

In addition to its normal advisement services, the 
University developed specialized services for stu- 
dents from underrepresented backgrounds, includ- 
ing career fSedrs, discipline-specific workshops. 

Established a University-wide Student Longitudinal 
Data Base for monitoring student flow in 1986. 

Examined the factors that relate to the time stu- 
dents take to complete degrees. 



34% of Early Academic Outreach Program parti- 
cipants are regularly admissible • an indication of 
their academic preparation. 

Too new for impact information. 

Greater effort to raise academic achievement levels 
so that students are eligible for graduate training. 

Too new for impact information. 



All campuses provided advisement, placement, and 
career-oriented services to students. 



Designed to examine differential rates of persistence 
among students from various backgrounds. 

Completed the report to the Commision for the Time 
to Degree'' study. 



Soum: Califbniia Pottiscondary Ediicfttion Commiasion ttsfr anslyna of segmental reports. 



slowly due to problems of timing, it is now fully 
operational with increases in results expected in 
the 1988-89 admissions cycle. Despite these dif- 
ficulties, a miyor benefit of this program is the 
establishment of relationships between the re- 
spective campus o£5ces such that students from 
underrepresented backgrounds in the EOPS pro- 
grams participating in this pilot effort intending 
to transfer to a State University likewise partic- 
t ipating are automatically eligible for services 
throui^EOP. 

3. The establishment of Summei Bridge and the in- 
tensification of orientation programs for fresh- 
men by all systems are concrete manifestations of 
the notion that entering students should be 
viewed as, and assisted to be, graduates of the 
campuses. 

4. Enhancement of faculty pcurticipation in provid- 
ing direct services to students through tutorial 
and instructional assistance programs, (e.g.. Mi- 
nority Engineering Program, Professional Devel- 
opment Program, Intensive Learning Exper- 
ience, and Faculty Mentoring Program), supports 
the premise that, at the center of poetsecondary 
education, is the academic experience. Until £bic- 
ulty become invested in the progress of students 
firom underrepresented backgrounds, special pro- 
grams will continue to function as the beacon for 
these students - a situation that, by virtue of re- 
source constraints, will result in less progress 
than needed to meet the goals in ACR 83. 

While the community colleges have progressed, to 
some extent, in iheir capacity to deliver services to 
students, the inadequacy of their resources is a ma- 
jor concern for the State. Theimpleuientationofthis 
recommendation at the comfPu«tity college level 
involves the centrality of developing and conducting 
a full set of matriculation activities. In a period of 
constrained resources, full implementation may be 
delayed. Therefore, close monitoring on a statewide 
level of the quality, comprehensiveness, and impact 
of matriculation will be crucial in order to assess the 
extent to which, at the community college level, 
progress in expanding higher education's services to 
underrepresented students is a reality. 



Impediments to implementation 

In addition to resource constraints, the reports in- 
dicate several barriers to implementing this recom- 
mendation for expanding higher education's services 
to underrepresented students: 

1. The current process by which faculty are review- 
ed and promoted is based primarily on publishing 
accomplishments. While many faculty have 
chosen to become involved with programs de- 
signed to achieve educational equity, there are 
few institutional rewards or incentives to en- 
courage the participation of faculty in providing 
direct services to students. 

2. The transfer process from coiamunity colleges to 
universities is often problematic because of the 
difficulty of identifying students interested in 
pursuing a baccalaureate degree in a timely and 
efficient manner. Improvement in the capacity of 
the community colleges to identify these students 
and to cooperate with the senior institutions in 
facilitating the transfer process would provide an 
opportunity for students to receive advice in 
sufficient time to plan more effectively. 

3. With the advent of matriculation at the commu- 
nity colleges, greater coordination among student 
services offices will be necessary to provide 
efficient and efiSective services to students. 

4. The lack of progress in developing the Manage- 
ment Information System in the Chancellor's Of- 
fice of the California Community Colleges has 
inhibited its efforts to evaluate its programs, 
services, or student performance. 



Improving educational information 
(Recommendation 5) 

Display 5 on page 16 presents a picture o^ che steps 
initiated by the systems to encourage greater and 
more effective utilization of information that can en- 
hance the preparation and success of students from 
underrepresented backgrounds. 
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DISPLAY 5 Improving Educational Information (Recommendation S) 



Detcription of Action 

State Department of Education 

Incorporation of information on retention rates by 
racial-ethnic categories in California Basic Educa- 
tion Data Systems (CBED8) that provides a compre- 
hensive statewide picture of student performance 

Incorporation in the School Accountability Program 
of information on college admissions test perfor- 
mance, college-going rates, and advanced placement 
course enrollments by racial-ethnic categories, that 
is distributed to the schools and postsecondary insti- 
tutions. 

Caiifomia Community Colleges 

Examination of the feasibility of incorporating col- 
lege performance results within the Management 
Information System (Mis) at the Chancellor's Office 
in order to report to schools on their matriculated 
students. 

The California State University 

Improvement in student performance reports to both 
hi^ school and community colleges through cooper- 
ation with the University resulting in identification 
of eight common elements to include in these re- 
ports. 

University of Caiifomia 

Revision in report format to high schools and com- 
munity colleges on the first-year performance of 
their students on an individual and group basis. 



Impact of Action 



Provided schools and postsecondary institutions with 
information on behavior of students by racial-ethnic 
categories that can focus attention on differential 
patterns of interaction between students and schools. 

Provided each school a measurement of its progress 
in improving the college participation rates of stu< 
dents from underrepresented backgrounds. 



Progress was forthcoming in designing and prepar- 
ing to pilot test the incorporation of college perfor- 
mance within MIS to provide information to individu- 
al high schools. 



Although the formal survey of recipients indicates 
that these reports are helpful, the remaining dissim- 
ilarities between reports from the various systems 
continue to be problematic for the users. 



Too new for impact information. 



Somes: Cslifbrnia Posttscondary Educmtion Committion staff analjrsis of Mginontal roporti. 



Commission comments 

The State Department of Education has made prog- 
ress in incorporating inforiTiation by racial-ethnic 
categories in both CBEDS and its school account- 
ability program. This change has contributed great- 
ly to the knowledge of the State and its measure- 
ment of progress in meeting the goals of ACR S3. 



Further, this incorporation represents a cooperative 
effort between the State Department, the postsec- 
ondary systems, and the Commission that provides 
the basis for more effective decision malcing at all 
levels of the educational continuum. 

The development of a Management Information Sys- 
tem (MIS) at the Chancellor's Office of the Communi- 
ty Colleges is essential for full implementation of 
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this recommendation. Throughout its report, the 
community colleges were unable to provide quan- 
titative information about their actions. Further, 
information on the performance of students in this 
system is lacking both in individual and summary 
form to either the State or high schools. A miu'or pri- 
ority for the State should be to ensure the develop- 
ment of a MIS at the community colleges in order to 
provide facts to the Chancellor's Office, the colleges, 
feeder hi^ schools, and the State on the perform- 
ance of students attending this system. 

While the student performance reports of the State 
University and the University are widely used by 
school and college administrators, these systems 
should continue to strive to develop a common form 
that will facilitate maximum utilization. Further, 
the continued involvement in these discussions of 
high school and Community College personnel is crit- 
ical in developing a reporting mechanism most ap- 
plicable to the users and one that will improve the 
quality of educational information throughout the 
State. 

Impediments to impUmentaiion 

Two impediments to implementation of this recom- 
mendation for improving educational information 
were discussed in the reports from the systems: 

1. The delay in completion of the management in- 
formation system at the community colleges in- 
hibits their progress in enhancing knowledge of 
student performance in this system. Until re- 
sources at both the State and local level are avail- 
able to develop MIS, there will be significant gaps 
in the statewide picture at the postsecondary 
level of the extent to which there is progress in 
implementing this recommendation and meeting 
the goals of ACR 83. 

2. The difficulty of reaching consensus on a common 
performance report among the postsecondary sys- 
tems continues to be an impediment to 'greater 
utilization of this report by high school adminis- 
trators and counselors. 



Involving accreditation (Recommendation 6) 
Display 6 on page 18 describes the actions of the 



educational systems with respect to accreditation 
and its potential to contribute to the achievement of 
the goals of ACR 83. 

Commission comments 

Clearly, the development, piloting, and expansion of 
the Curriculum Consultant Project of the Western 
Association of Schools and Colleges and the State 
Department of Education (waSC/SDE) is evidence of a 
significant level of interinstitutional cooperation in 
the accreditation process. In addition, the establish- 
ment of a relationship between public school and post- 
secondary faculty through this process creates an op- 
portunity for long-term cooperation on discipline- 
specific issues between these academicians. 

While the oCems should be encouraged to continue 
this promising project, two further steps fiu*e essen- 
tial: 

1. Evaluative mechanisms should be incorporated 
into this activity in order to assess its short- and 
long-term effectiveness in enhancing the educa- 
tional experiences of students and improving the 
preparation of students for college. 

2. In order to assess the extent to which this the 
Curriculum Consultant Project responds to the 
Task Force's recommendation concerning the in- 
volvement in accreditation and its relationship to 
meeting the goals of ACR 83, the criteria by 
which schools are selected to participate in the 
project should be identified. A criterion for selec- 
tion and priority in scheduling should be the 
socio-economic and racial-ethnic composition of 
the school if this process is to improve the educa- 
tional environment for students from underrepre- 
sented backgrounds. 

Impediments to implementation 

With the incorporation of resources in the 1988-89 
State Budget to expand the involvement in accredi- 
tation through the WASC/SDE Curriculum Consultant 
Project, the systems indicated in their reports that 
there were no impediments to the implementation of 
this recommendation. 
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DISPLAY 6 Involving AccrecUtaiion (Recommendation 6) 



Deacription of Action 

State Department of Education 

Development of the Western Association of Schools 
and Colleges (waSCVSDE Curriculum Consultant 
Project that incorporates the WASC self-study proc- 
ess with SDE's program review focusing on curricu- 
lum, instruction, and student outcomes. To imple- 
ment the program review, curriculum consultants - 
postsecondary faculty - assist academic depart- 
ments at the schools to assess their curriculum. 
Throu^ this process, the college faculty provide an 
external perspective on the school curriculum. 
Further, this process begins the development of a 
relationship between the discipline-speciflc faculties 
at both levels of the educational spectrum. 

California Community Colleges 

Involvement in the WASC/SDE Curriculum Consul- 
tant Prcjjact 

The CaUfoniia State University 

Involvement in the WASC/SDE Curriculum Consul- 
tant Project. 

University of California 

Participation in the WASC/SDE Curriculum Consul- 
tant Project 

Participation in traditional accreditation visits. 



Impact of Action 



In 1985, 18 schools participated in pilot testings this 
project. In 1987, 130 schools and 750 consultants 
participated. The 1988-89 State Budget contains 
resources to expand this effort such that 125 schools 
will be involved in this process each year. In addi- 
tion, five additional schools with large numbers of 
students from underrepresented backgrounds will 
participate in a comprehensive process aimed at sus- 
taining school renewal. 



200 faculty participated in this project and that 
number is expected to become 600 for the 1988 year. 



170 faculty were trained and participated in this 
project. 



SO faculty participated in the joint A^^creditation 
process at 129 schools. 

35 faculty participated in traditional accreditation 
visits. 



Source: California Posttecondary Education Commission staff analysii of aegmental reports. 



Progress of independent higher education 

Because independent colleges and universities are 
autonomous, the report trcnsmitted to the Commis- 
sion from the Association of Independent California 
Colleges and Universities (AICCU) cannot be consid- 
ered a **8ystemwide'' portrayal of the actions of its 
member institutions in implementing the tack force 
recommendations. In addition, AiCCU represents 



only 29 percent of the independent colleges and uni- 
versities in California that have received accredita- 
tion through WASC. However, the AICCU report con- 
tains valuable information that contributes to the 
statewide picture with respect to educational equity. 

1. The independent institutions have developed out- 
reach and recruitment activities specifically de- 
signed to admit and enroll students from back- 
grounds historically underrepresented in postsec- 



ondary education. Through specially designed 
brochures, attendance at activities for Black and 
Hispanic students, and attainment of grants to 
expand its outreach and recruitment services, 
many of the AICC^* iiember institutions are in- 
creasing their focu» on attracting these students. 

2. Because independent institutions charge tuition, 
the cost of attending these colleges and universi- 
ties is generally higher than public postsecond- 
ary campuses. As a consequence, the issue of fi- 
nancing a college education at these institutions 
is crucial, particularly for students from fitmilies 
with limited lesources. To address this issue, 
AICCU members contributed 1246 million in insti- 
tutional grants to students, primarily on the ba- 
sia of need, in the 1987*88 year. This amount rep- 
resents a nu^or commitment on the part of these 
institutions to attract and support students, ir- 
respective of their family financial situation. 

3. The AICCU members have developed orientation 
and bridge activities designed to ease the transi- 
tion from home to college for students. Increas- 
ingly more AICCU members conduct summer resi- 
dential programa for freshmen. 

4. A range ofacademic support programs, similar to 
those at public institutions, are available '^n 
many AICCU campuses, including peer counsel- 
ing, mentorships with faculty, academic advis- 
ing, and career planning activities. 

Commiffton comments 

The institutional diversity that comprises the post- 
secondary educational mosaic in California is one of 
its greatest strengths, and independent colleges and 
universities are an integral component of that diver- 
sity. Without specific governmental resources and 
directives, independent institutions chose to be part- 
ners with the public systems in fostering the goals of 
ACR 83 through the participation of representatives 
from AICCU on the Policy Task Force and in subse- 
quent actions. This partnership contributes to the 
comr iehensiveness of this efibrt and the opportunity 
for atudents to choose a collegiate environment 
suited t their needs, gocus, and personalities. To 
the extent possible, facilitating the continued option 
of student choice among institutions shouJJ be a 
nuyor State priority. 



Impediments to implementation 

The nuuor impediment tc implementation of the Pol- 
icy Task Force recommendations by AICCU members 
is the availability of financial resources to assist stu- 
dents in attending independent institutions. While 
these colleges and universities allocate increasing 
amounts of their institutional budgets to support fi- 
nancially needy students, federal and State re- 
sources have failed to keep pace with increases in 
cost. Until this situation changes, the AICCU report 
suggests that progress will be les^ .*spid than desired 
at AICCU institutions in implementing the recom- 
mendations and achieving the goals of ACR 83. 



Progress through intersegmental 
programs and activities 

In order to provide a comprehensive statewide pic- 
ture of progress in implementing the recommenda- 
tiona of the Policy Task Force to achieve the goals of 
ACR 83, information will be presented on the several 
intersegmental programs and activities designed to 
further educational equity. Intersegmental pro- 
grams ii< ve several commonalities that are distinc- 
tive: 

1. They involve public schools and postsecondary in- 
stitutions working collaboratively; 

2. They involve more than one educational insti- 
tution and usually campuses from more than two 
systems; 

3. The program is administered through a statewide 
office, but the projects are regionally based. 

4. They are administered by a specific system or 
agency with the assistance of an interinstitution- 
al advisory committee or toard of directors. 

Display 7 on the opposite page describes these pro- 
grams along with a summary of their impact in 
achieving the goals of ACR 83: 

• California Academic Partnership Program (CAPP); 

• California Student Opportunity and Access Pro- 
gram (Cal-SOAP); 

• Mathematics, Engineering, Science Achievement 
(MESA) Program; and, 
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DISPLAY 7 Characteristics of Four Major Intersegmental Programs 



Chartcteriatic 

Administrative 
Agency 

Institutional 
Involvement 



Goais 



CAPP 



Number of 
Students 
S«4^^ed 
in 1986-87 

Services 
Provided 



Evaluation 



The California 
State University 

35 school districts 
ISCCCs 

12 CSU campuses 
7 UC campuses 
5 Independents 

*To improve the 
academic quality of 
public secondary 
schools with Ine ob- 
jective of improving 
the preparation of 
all students for 
college'* 



Cal-SOAP 



25,000 students 
indirectly throu'' H 
partnership proj cts 



Curriculum Revision 
Teacher Inservice 
Counselor Workshop 
Tutorial Assistance 
Dagnostic Testing 
Project Services 



20 partnership pr ej- 
ects had a mixed 
record of success - 
some projects were 
outstanding; some 
efiSsctive; several in- 
eFictive. MOT? was 
used extensively 
throughout the 
State. 



California Student 
Aid Commission 

24 school districts 
20CCCS 

9 CSU campuses 

8 UC campuses 
11 Independents 

*To increase the 
availability of infor- 
mation for low-income 
and ethnic minority 
students on the exis- 
tence of postsecondary 
schooling and work 
opportunities. 
*To raise the achieve- 
ment levels of low- 
income and ethnic 
students so as to in- 
crease the number of 
higli school graduates 
eligible to pursue 
postsecondary learn- 
ing oiqwrtunities.'* 



23,665 students 



MESA 



Transfer Centers 



College Admissions 
and Financial Aid 
Advisement 

Tutorial Assistance 

College Nights 

College Test Prepara- 
tion Workshops 

The students from 
underrepresented 
studentS'participating 
in the program enroll- 
ed in college in signif- 
icantly higher propor- 
tion than all students 
in the State - 66.2% 
of program students 
enrolled in contrast to 
57.8% statewide. 



University of 
California 

147 public schools 
ICCC 

14 CSU campuses 
5 UC campuses 
3 Independents 

**To increase the 
number of low- 
income and ethnic 
minority secondary 
school students 
adequately pre- 
pared to pursue a 
mathematics-based 
course of study in 
college. 
*To provide sup- 
plement services at 
the college and uni- 
versity level which 
will result in a higher 
retention rate of 
low-income and eth- 
nic minority students 
majoring in math- 
based fields/* 

5,184 pre-college 
students and 
2,488 college 
students 

Tutorial Assistance 
Math-based Enrich- 
ment Activities 
Industry Field Trips 
Financial Assistance 
College Academic 
Support 

Over 75% of the 
program students 
pursued math-based 
college fields. Over 
80% enrolled in col- 
lege. College partic- 
ipants continued in 
engineering at a 
higher rate than 
non-participants for 
each ethnic group. 



California Community 
Colleges 



20CCCS 

14 CSU campuses 
8 UC campuses 
6 Independents 

*To increase the trans- 
fer rates, especially 
among imderrepresented 
students. 

*To promote an inter- 
segmental approach that 
addresses transfer ser- 
vices, policy issues sur- 
rounding transfer, and 
academic articulation.'' 



32,795 direct contacts 
88,561 casual contacts 
(Contacts are not equal 
to students.) 

Identification of poten- 
tial transfer students 

Information Dissemina- 
tion 

College Tours 

Application Process 
Assistance 

Comprehensive report of 
the external evaluator 
will be completed in 
Spring 1989. 



Sourct: California Pbstaecondary Education Commiation. 



• Transfer Center PrograoL 

In addition to these intersegmental programs that 
have similar goals to those in ACR 83, a number of 
activities are conducted interinstitutionally that are 
relevant to the recommendations of the Policy Task 
Force: 

• The development during the last several years of 
the voluntary, cooperative Intersegmental Coor- 
dinating Council dec) will be followed with in- 
terest With authority derived from the California 
Educational Roundtable, a cooperative effort com- 
prised of the chief executive offices of the public 
and independent systems along with the Commis- 
sion, the ICC, according to its Statement of Prin- 
ciples, has responsibility for "^facilitating, mon- 
itoring, and evaluating cooperation and collabora- 
tion between and among secondary and postsec- 
ondary education segments. The Council estab- 
lished a structure composed of four clusters - Cur- 
riculum and Assessment, Improvement of Teach- 
ing, Outreach and Student Preparatiop , and Trans- 
fer and Articulation - with faculty, admin-istra- 
tors» and students of the various systems as mem- 
bers. While all the clusters are responsible for ac- 
tivities relevant to the Pdlicy Task Force recom- 
mendations, the charge to the Outreach and Stu- 
dent Preparation Cluster is especially relevant to 
achieving the goals of ACR 83. 

• Futurei is a booklet designed to provide informa- 
tion on college opportunities to all eighth graders 
in the State. This publication has been jointly pre- 
pared and distributed by the California Educa- 
tional Roundtable annually since 1982. In the 
future, the responsibility for disseminating this 
document will rest with the ICC. Recently, Futures 
has been published in Spanish as well as English. 

• The California Mathematics and Writing Projects 
provide in-service training for public school teach- 
ers of these subjects. Each of these statewide proj- 
ects administers grants to colleges that develop 
and conduct in-service activities for teachers in lo- 
cal school districts. Administered by interseg- 
me<^.tal advisory committees, each of these projects 
is actively encouraging the participation of Amer- 
ican Indian, Black, and Hispanic teachers and 
teachers from schools with large numbers of stu- 
dents from underrepresented backgrounds. 



• The development of academic competency state- 
ments in various disciplines through intersegmen- 
tal committees composed of members of the Aca- 
demic Senates of the public postsecondary systems 
provides a basis for expanding activities designed 
to improve the preparation of all students for col- 
lege. 

• The College Night/Transfer Days Program is an 
intersegmental activity designed to provide an ef- 
ficient and effective means by which students and 
college representatives can interact. All postsec- 
ondary systems participate in these events that 
are held throughout the State. Because these 
events are conducted without charge to partici- 
pants, they appeal especially to low-income stu- 
dents who are often hindered in their exploration 
of college opportunities by lack of resources. 

• The establishment of the '*2<i-2+2'* program that 
links high schools, community colleges, and bacca- 
laureate-granting institutions is in the pilot phase 
of development. As such, it represents a potential 
strategy for enhancing the flow of students across 
educational boundaries. 

Commission comments 

During the last decade, several intersegmental 
programs have been initiated statewide to increase 
the number of students from historically underrepre- 
sented backgrounds who pursue college opportuni- 
ties. Evaluations of these programs indicate that 
they have been generally effective in realizing their 
programmatic objectives and contributing to state- 
wide progress in diversifying the undergraduate stu- 
dent bodies of the campuses. However, by virtue of 
their intersegmental status, their budgetary futures 
remain precarious, particularly in times of con- 
strained fiscal resources. This situation produces an 
instability that keeps these programs focused on 
short-term survival tactics rather than on planning 
strategies and program and policy development. As 
the intersegmental approach grows, there should be 
discussions of alternative strategies for financing 
these intersegmental programs and activities in 
order to enhance their stability and planning capac- 
ities. 

In addition to their effectiveness in achieving spe- 
cific programmatic objectives and contributions in 
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reaching the statewide goals enumerated in ACR 83, 
the intersegmental approach offers several long- 
term advantages to the St»,te: 

1. Most of the intersegmental programs and activi- 
ties df dcribed in this section involve both public 
schools and postsecondary institutions. Thesealli- 
ances are essential to achieving the goals of ACR 
83. 

2. All the programs and activities described herein 
include the participation of independent colleges 
and universities. The involvement of these insti- 
tutions exemplifies the institutional diversity in 
California postsecondary education and provides 
to students a comprehensive picture of the range 
of collegiate opportunities from which to choose. 

3. Most importantly, this approach^reates the op- 
portunity to develop relationships among repre- 
sentatives of various systems and campuses on a 
regional basis. The trust and rapport established 
among these representatives through cooper- 
ating on specific activities can be transformed 
into penooanent institutional relationships that 
can tackle nugor educational issues on a con 



tinuous basis and, in so doing, move toward 
achieving the goals in ACR 83. 

Summary of progress in implementing 
the Policy Task Force recommendations 

The California educational systems have made 
substantial progress in implementing the 
recommendations of the Policy Task Force. In each 
of the six major areas, all systems appear to be 
initiating, or continuing, actions that are designed to 
clarify and deliver on their responsibilities in 
enhancing the preparation and success of American 
Indian, Black, and Hispanic students. A number of 
actions described herein have demonstrated their 
positive influence on the enrollment of students in 
postsecondary education from underrepresented 
backgrounds. Several initiatives implemented, or in 
the process of being implemented, since the passage 
of ACR 83 have been identified as possible statewide 
models and they should be monitored carefully with 
this possibility in mind. In the (inal analysis, how- 
ever, the effectiveness of all the implementation 
strategies developed by the systems will be 
measured in the context of achieving the goals in 
ACR 83 - the topic of the next section of this report. 
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3 Progress in Meeting the Goals of ACR 83 



THIS section of the report describes changes in Call* 
fomia postaecondary education as they relate to the 
goals specified in ACR 83, with special attention to 
differences between 1984 and 1987 in the ethnic 
composition of the student bodies of the California 
Community Colleges, the California State Universi- 
ty, the University of California, and California's in- 
dependent colleges and universities. Information on 
the composition of the undergraduate population 
with respect to income is unavrilable at this time 
but will be discussed in the next report in tliis series. 



Eligibility and enroUment levels 

By 199(\ the income and ethnic compo- 
sition of secondwy school graduates eli- 
gible for admission to four-year colleges 
ia at least equal to or greater than the in- 
come and ethnic composition of second- 
ary school graduates generally - Goal 1 of 
ACR 83. 

EligibUUy for admUsion 

Measurement of this goal is most appropriate in 
terms of eligibility rates. The Master Plan for High- 
er Education established guidelines from which Cal- 
ifornia's two public universities were to draw their 
student bodies. The top 12| percent of graduates 
were considered to be eligible for the University; the 
top 33i percent for the State University. Within this 
context, both systems set admissions criteria to iden- 
tify those students. 

In the most recent study of eligibility conducted by 
the Commission in 1986, the results were generally 
disappointing with respect to the eligibility of stu- 
dents firom backgrounds historically underrepre- 
sented for college. Whereas 14.1 percent of all high 
school graduates in 1986 were eligible to attend the 
University, only 4.5 percent of Black graduates and 
only S.O'percent of Hispanic graduates were eligible, 
compared to 32.8 percent of Asian graduates and 
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19.4 percent of Filipino graduates. In comparing 
these figures with the results of the 1983 eligibility 
analysis, only slight improvement occurred in the 
percentage of Hispanic students eligible to attend 
the University (4.9 to 5.0 percent); however, the 
change in the eligibility rates of Black students was 
substantial (3.6 to 4.5 percent). 

Similar trends were noted for the State University. 
In 1986, 27.0 percent of all high school graduates 
were eligible to attend the State University, com- 
pared to only 10.8 percent of Black graduates and 
13.3 percent of Hispanic graduates, and to one-half 
of Asian graduates and 29.5 percent of Filipino grad- 
uates. Between 1983 and 1986, the rate of eligibility 
for Black students improved somewhat (10.1 to 10.8 
percent), but the eligibility rate for Hispanic stu- 
dents decreased from 15.3 to 13.3 percent. 

Numerically, eligibility rates, based on California's 
graduating public high school senior population, 
translate as ibllows for students from backgrounds 
historically underrepresented in postsecondary edu- 
cation: In 1983, 838 Black and 2,258 Hispanic se- 
niors met the admission requirements for the Uni- 
versity. In 1986, the corresponding figures were 869 
and 2,320 for Black and Hispanic seniors, respec- 
tively. With regard to the State University, 2,352 
Black and 7,050 Hispanic seniors were regularly ad- 
missible in 1983; three years later, the correspond- 
ing figures were 2,086 and 6,172. 

Clearly, these figures provide little evidence of real 
progress in achieving the first goal of ACR 83, par- 
ticularly with respect to Hispanic students. While 
Black students appeared to be slightly more pre- 
pared for college in 1986 than three years earlier in 
terms of enhanced eligibility rates, these rates and 
the resultant pool for both public systems remains 
insufficient to achieve this first goal. 

Enrollment 

Another measure of the extent of progress in achiev- 
ing this goal is the enrollment levels in postsecond- 
ary education. Display 8 on page 24 presents a pict- 
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DISPLAY 8 Number and Percent of High School Graduates and College Students Reporting Their 
Racial-Ethnic Background by System in 1984 and 1987 



P'JIucftttODal 


Racial-Ethnic 


1984 


1987 


Change from 1984 to 198' 


Svitam 


Category 


Number 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentase 


Number 


Percentaffe 
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American Indian 
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^Includes Filipino atudenta at Indepeiident Collegea and Universitiea 
Source: Califbmia Poeteecondary Education Commiaaion. 



ture of the racial-ethnic composition of California 
college students in 1984 and 1987 by system. 

In the aggregate, enrollments in postsecondary in- 
stitutions grew substantially faster (9.6 percent) 
than the number of high school graduates (2,2 per- 
cent). This increase represents a net gain (college 
enrollment growth minus growth in high school 
graduates) of almost 120,000 college enrollees for 
that period. 

Analysis of the changing ethnic composition of Cali- 
fornia's college student body indicates that, when 
compared to the composition of high school gradu- 
ate9» California's postsecondary educational institu- 
tions generally have become more diverse between 
1984 and 1987. 

• The only anomalous finding to this generalization 
occurred with respect to American Indian stu- 
dents. While 104 more of them graduated from 
high school in 1987 than in 1984, 526 fewer en- 
rolled in postsecondary institutions - although 
some of this discrepancy may be due to a change in 
the definition of the category ** American Indian'' 
at the State University during this period. 

• Dramatic gains occurred among Asian students, 
with 3,922 more graduating from high school, and 
24,284 more enrolling in college. 

• While the total number of Black high school grad- 
uates declined from 1984 to 1987, the number 
attending postsecondary institutions increased by 
2,304. 

• Caucasian students evidenced the most dramatic 
gains. Despite a decline of 2,514 high school grad- 
uates statewide between 1984 and 1987, their 
postsecondary enrollment increased by 55,374. 

• The growth in Filipino college students of 28.5 
percent kept pace with their high school growth of 
31.7 percent. 

• Between 1984 and 1987, the number of Hid)[>anic 
high school graduates increased by 3,844 and the 
number attending postsecondary institutions 
grew by 35,748. 

CcUifornia Community Colleges: Enrollment growth 
at the California Community Colleges for the years 
1984 1987 was substantial. In 1984, 904,189 
students who indicated their racial-ethnic identity 



were attending the colleges, compared in 1987, to 
1,000,734 - an increase of 10.7 percent. That rate of 
enrollment growth easily outstripped the 2.2 percent 
increase in high school graduates for the same years. 
The number of community college students from 
Black, Caucasian, and Hispanic backgrounds grew 
at rates substantially above those among their high 
school graduate comparison groups. The racial- 
ethnic composition of the community college student 
body also mirrors the statewide portrait, with almost 
no observable changes between 1984 and 1987 when 
controlling for shifts in the high school cohorts over 
the same period. 

The California State Univenity: Compared to the 
2.2 percent increase in the number of high school 
graduates between 1984 and 1987, undergraduate 
enrollment at the State University increased by 7.8 
percent - from 231,433 to 249,566 whose racial- 
ethnic identification was available. 

Numerical shifts in ethnic enrollments at the State 
University generally outpaced comparable shifts 
among similar cohorts of high school graduates. 

• The sole exception to this generalization was 
American Indian students. As noted earlier, 
changes in the definition of this category that were 
implemented during this time period is likely re- 
sponsible for this apparsnt anomaly. 

• Asian students continued to enroll at the State 
University at rates approximately 4 percent over 
their proportion in the high school graduating 
'^lass - a figure that did not change substantially 
between 1984 and 1987. 

• Black enrollment at the State University declined 
0.5 percent , but when compared to the 6.9 percent 
decrease in Black high school graduates during 
the same period, this percentage decline could be 
viewed as a proportional net enrollment gain. 

• Caucasian students continued to enroll at rates 
approximately 5 percent above their proportion 
among high school graduates. Like the Asian pop* 
ulation, this figure did not change substantially 
since 1984. 

• Filipino students continued to enroll at rates ap- 
proximately 0.5 percent above their proportion 
among high school graduates - a figure that re- 
mained unchanged during this time period. 
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• Hispanic students enrolled at a rate nearly half 
that in the high school graduating class - in 1984, 
9.8 percent compared to 18.1 percent, and in 1987, 
10.9 percent compared to 19.3 percent. 

University of Califortua: The 10.9 percent increase 
in undergraduate enrollment at the University of 
California - from 88,606 to 109,325 students - 
easily outpaced the 2.2 percent growth in the 
number of high school graduates, between 1984 and 
1987. During this time period, the University's stu- 
dent body became more diverse, with increases in 
the number of students in every racial-ethnic cate- 
gory. 

• The number of American Indian undergraduates 
enrolling at the University increased by 51.1 per- 
cent between 1984 and 1987, although this rep- 
resents an increase from only 536 to 810 students. 
Nonetheless, this numerical increase represents 
advancement as a percentage of the University's 
total undergraduate enrollment. 

e Asian students continue to comprise a high 
growth portion of the University's undergraduates 
- increasing their enrollment by 26.1 percent be- 
tween 1984 and 1987. In both years, they enrolled 
in the University at rates roughly twice their 
proportion of high school graduates - 15.8 percent 
compared to 7.2 percent in 1984 and 18.0 percent 
compared to 8.7 percent in 1987. 

• Black students continue to be underrepresented at 
the University of California when compared to 
their presence in the high school graduating class, 
although some improvement occtirred between 
1984 and 1987. Black high school seniors consti- 
tuted 8.7 and 7.9 percent of their 1984 and 1987 
graduating classes, respectively, but only 4.3 and 
4.7 percent of University undergraduates. This 
increase, however, represents movement toward 
the goal of postsecondary enrollments more closely 
reflecting the ethnic composition of high school 
graduating classes. 

• The number of Caucasian high school graduates 
between 1984 and 1987 decreased by 2,514, but 
1,029 more Caucasians enrolled as undergradu- 
ates at the University during the same period. As 
a percentage of undergraduates, however, Cauca- 
sians experienced a loss - from 69.6 to 63.7 per- 
cent of the student body. 



• Filipino students showed the greatest proportional 
enrollment increase (47.8 percent) during this 
time period at the University. 

• Hispanics continued to be substantially underrep- 
resented at the University, compared to their 
cohort of high school graduates, although some 
progress was made between 1984 and 1987. They 
represented 18.1 and 19.3 percent of all high 
school graduatas in those years but only 7.1 and 
9.4 percent of University undergraduates - al- 
though this latter increase represents movement 
toward meeting the first goal of ACR 83. 

Independent inetitutions: Of all segments of postsec- 
ondary education in California, those represented by 
the Association of Independent California Colleges 
and Universities (AICCU) appear to be the only ones 
that have experienced aggregate enrollment de- 
clines between 1984 and 1987 among students who 
indicated their racial-ethnic identity. While this de- 
cline was only 0.5 percent, it is troublesome when 
compared to the rates of growth in the public seg- 
ments. 

Of special concern are the very substantial declines 
observed in enrollment levels for some groups of un- 
derrepresented students: 

• The number of American Indian students attend- 
ing independent institutions declined by nearly 
250, or 40.0 percent, during a time in which their 
number and percentage of high school graduates 
was increasing. 

• Enrollment of Black students decreased by more 
than 1,000 or 21.4 percent - a decline that sub- 
stantially outpaced decreases in their numbers 
among high school graduates. As a percentage of 
total enrollments compared to high school gradu- 
ates, underrepresentation of Black students at 
independent institutions worsened between 1984 
and 1987. 

• Most troublesome for independent institutions 
was decreasing lepresentation of Hispanic stu- 
dents. Their enrollment improved by 189, or 3.3 
percent, but their high school graduation rate 
increased by 9.1 percent. Their enrollment as a 
percentage of the total independent institution 
enrollments increased by 0.3 percent, compared to 
a 1.2 percent increase among high school grad- 



uates - the largest widening gap observed in this 
analysis. 

• On the other hand, the increase of 1,235 Asian 
students enrolled at aiccu institutions kept pace 
with their high school graduating class growth. 
This increase was reflected in their enhanced rep- 
resentation among undergraduates at these insti- 
tutions. 

• While the number of Caucasian students declined 
in AICCU institutions by 451, their proportional 
representation in the undergraduate student body 
remained essentially the same. Further, their de- 
cline in numbers reflects a similar decline in the 
high school graduating class from 1984 to 1987. 

Summary on eligibility 

and enrollment levels (Goal 1) 

An essential conclusion from these data is that, 
despite substantial numerical enrollment gains for 
all underrepresented groups except American Indi- 
ans, the proportion of underrepre se nted students as 
a percentage of total postsecondary enrollments re- 
mained almost identical between 1984-87, when 
controlling for concomitant shifts in high school 
graduates during the same period. That is, across- 
the-board increases in participation rates means 
that the number of college students in all racial-eth- 
nic categories has increased, but the relative ethnic 
diversity of the campuses remains substantially un- 
changed. 



Community college transfer levels 

By 18. J, the income and ethnic compo- 
sition of students transferring from com- 
munity colleges into four-year institutions 
is at least equal to the income and ethnic 
compositton of students enrolling in com- 
munity college - Goal 2 of ACR 83. 

Display 9 on page 28 provides information on the 
racial-ethnic characteristics of students who trans- 
ferred from community colleges to the State Uni- 
versity and University in 1984 and 1987. Infor- 
mation on income characteristics of students was 
unavailable for this analysis, but Commission staff 
will initiate discussions with representatives of the 



systems in order to be able to respond to this aspect 
of the goal in the next report in this series. 

This second goal of ACR 83 states the expectation 
that the population of students who transfer from 
the community colleges to baccalaureate degree- 
granting institutions will mirror the community col- 
lege population in general. In assessing the extent 
to which this goal has been realized, the Commission 
recognizes that students enroll in community col- 
leges on various schedules (full- and part-time) and 
with a variety of educational goals, only one of which 
is the ultimate attainment of a baccalaureate 
degree. As such, the ideal measurement of move- 
ment toward achieving this goal would be based only 
on the sub-population of students intending to matri- 
culate to a senior institution and attending com- 
munity colleges primarily on a full-time basis. How- 
ever, information that would allow for such an anal- 
ysis is unavailable. Therefore, the following discus- 
sion is prefaced by the caveat tiiat it compares all 
community college students with the transfer popu- 
lation. Presumably, however, the intention to trans- 
fer is relatively evenly distributed across all student 
groups, irrespective of their ethnicity. 

A second caveat regarding these transfer levels is 
that all transfer figures available at this time are 
from fall enrollments, and as such, do not include 
transfers during the winter and spring quarters. On 
the basis of past history. State University ofHcials 
estimate that these figures may underestimate the 
transfer phenomenon by as much as 40 percent. In 
the next report in this series, the Commission will 
work with the State University and University to 
develop a more complete picture of transfer levels. 

As one might expect, aggregate transfer statistics 
for community college students matriculating to 
public four-year institutions are calculated by sum- 
ming the number of community college transfer stu< 
dents who enter either the California State Univer- 
sity or the University of California each fall. The 
results of this analysis largely mirror the transfer 
patterns to the State University, since the transfer 
pattern of the University tends to be hidden by the 
much larger number of students transferring to the 
State University. Fall quarter transfers declined by 
5.3 percent between 1984 and 1987, compared with 
an 8.3 percent growth at the community colleges. 
Overall, 1,723 fewer students transferred in 1987 
than in 1984. 
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DISPLAY 9 Number and Percent of Community College Students and Transfer Students at California's 
Two Public Universities Who Reported Their Racial-Ethnic Background in 1984 and 1987 



EducmUonal 


IUcisl«Ethmc 


1984 


1987 


Chanmfrom 1984 to 1987 


Svatam 


Catfffory 


Number 


Perc«ntun 


Numbsr 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentaxe 


All California 


American Indian 


14.099 


1.6% 


13.900 


1.4% 


-199 


-1.4% 


Community 


Asian 


66.825 


7.4 


79.745 


8.0 


+ 12,920 


+ 23.5 


College 


Black 


75.276 


8.3 


77.525 


7.7 


+ 2,249 


+ 3.0 


Students 


Caucasian 


614.124 


67.9 


662,958 


66.2 


+ 48,834 


+8.0 




Filipino 


21,233 


2.3 


26,131 


2.6 


+4,898 


+ 23.1 








12.5 


140.475 


14.0 


+ 27.843 


+ 24.7 




Total 


904,189 


100.0 


1.000.734 


100.0 


+96,545 


+8.3 


Transfer 


American Indian 


294 


1.1 


334 


1.3 


+40 


+ 13.6 


Students 


Asian 


2.649 


9.6 


2.721 


10.6 


+ 72 


+2.7 


at the 


Black 


1.769 


6.4 


1.475 


5.7 


-294 


-16.6 


California 


Caucasian 


19.876 


71.7 


17,789 


69.0 


-2,087 


-10.5 




Filipino 


446 


1.6 


567 


2.2 


+ 121 


+ 27.1 


St&te 




2.695 


91 


2.875 


11.2 


±l8ft 


+6.7 


University 


Total 


27.729 


100.0 


25.761 


100.0 


-1,968 


-7.1 


Transfer 


American Indian 


41 


0.9 


51 


1.0 


+ 10 


+ 24.4 


Students 


Asian 


585 


12.2 


708 


14.0 


+ 123 


+ 21.0 


at the 


Black 


161 


3.4 


183 


3.6 


+ 22 


+ 13.7 


University 


Caucasian 


3,483 


72.5 


3,466 


68.7 


-17 


-0.5 




Filipino 


72 


1.5 


115 


2.3 


+ 43 


+ 59.7 


of California 


Hispanic 




M 


525 


10.4 


±M 


+ 13.9 




Total 


4.803 


100.0 


5,048 


100.0 


+ 245 


+5.1 


Total 


American Indian 


335 


1.0 


385 


1.2 


+ 50 


+ 14.9 


Transfer 


Asian 


3.234 


9.9 


3.429 


11.1 


+ 195 


+6.0 


Students in 


Black 


1,930 


5.9 


1,658 


5.4 


-272 


-14.1 


the Two 


Caucasian 


23.359 


71.8 


21,255 


69.0 


-2,104 


-9.0 




Filipico 


518 


1.6 


682 


2.2 


+ 164 


+ 31.7 


Public 


Hispanic 


3.156 


9J 


3.400 




+ 244 


+7.7 


Universities 


Total 


32.532 


100.0 


30,809 


100.0 


-1,723 


-5.3 



Source: Calilbnua Pottsccondary education Commiiaion. 



Few differences are evident among ethnic groups, 
and the proportion of American Indian, Black, and 
Hispanic students who transferred did not change 
substantially, if at all» after controlling for changes 
in enrollment levels in the community colleges. 

• The number of Asian students who transferred 
increased by 6.0 percent from 1984 to 1987, while 
the number who enrolled in the community 
colleges increased by 23.5 percent; 



• As a percentage of total transfers, Black transfer 
students declined by 0.5 percent, consistent with 
the 0.6 decline in the proportion of Black students 
enrolled in community colleges. The number of 
Black students who transferred declined by 14.1 
percent despite enrollment growth among Black 
community college students of 3.0 percent. 



• The proportion of Caucasian transfer students de- 
clined by 9.0 percent, while their community col- 
lege enrollment increased by 8.0 percent. 

• The proportion of Filipino students transferring 
increased by 31.7 percent, which outpaced their 
growth in the Community Colleges of 23.1 per- 
cent. 

• The proportion of Hispanic transfer students in- 
creased by 1.3 percent, while their percentage of 
community college enrollments grew by 1.5 per- 
cent The percentage of Hispanic students who 
transferred increased by 7.7 percent, while His- 
panic community college enrollment increased by 
24.7 percent 

Transfers to the California State University 

Transfer data from the Califorria State University 
largely mirrors the statewide picture outlined 
above, due to the larger number of students who 
transferred tnere in contrast to the University of 
California. Transfers to the State University de- 
clined by 7.1 percent, which reflects 1»968 fewer stu- 
dents in these years. 

• Black transfers declined by 294, or 16.6 percent - 
a pace faster than their decrease in proportional 
community college enrollment, but their overall 
community college enrollment increased by 3.0 
percent, or 2,249 students from 1984 to 1987. 

• As a percentage of total transfers, the transfer 
rate of Hispanic students kept pace with their en- 
rollment levels in community colleges, but prog- 
ress toward proportional representation has not 
been made. Although the proportion of Hispanic 
transfer students entering the State University 
increased by 1.5 percent from 1984 to 1987, their 
gap between community coUe^ enrollments and 
transfer rates did not narrov?, but instead in- 
creased from 1.8 percent in 1984 to 2.8 percent in 
1987. Further, while their enrollment in the com- 
munity colleges increased by 24.7 percent, their 
transfer rate to the State University increased by 
only 6.7 percent 

Transfers to the University of California 

Transfer rates for students entering the University 
itMa by 5.1 percent between 1984 and 1987, with 245 
more students transferring in this period. Increased 



transfer rates were evident for all racial-ethnic 
groups except Caucasians, who experienced a 0.5 per- 
cent decline. 

• Proportionally, the population of Black students 
transferring to the University increased by 0.2 
percent, despite a 0.5 percent decline in their num- 
ber attending community colleges. This change 
translated into a 13.7 percent increase, or 22 more 
Black students who transferred in 1987 than in 
1984. During that period, 31ack student enroll- 
ment at the community colleges increased by only 
3.0 percent. As a consequence, the gap between 
their community college enrollment and transfer 
to the University narrowed. 

• Although a small absolute number, the proportion 
of Filipino students transferring to the University 
increased by nearly 60 percent - a figure that far 
outstripped their increase of 23.1 percent in 
enrollment in the community colleges. 

• Progress among Hispanic students was somewhat 
less encouraging. Their proportion of transfers in- 
creased by 13.9 percent, but their community 
college enrollment increased by 24.7 percent. In 
1987, their proportional transfer rates continued 
to trail their proportion erurolled in community col- 
leges by an amount slightly larger than the gap in 
1984. 

Transfers to independent institutions 

Independent institutions were unable to provide in- 
formation on transfer students by racial-ethnic cate- 
gories, but figures for their total transfer population 
reveals that in 1984-85, 9,066 community college 
students transferred to AICCU member institutions. 
Two years later, that number had grown to 10,116 - 
an increase of 11.6 percent 

The Commission hopes that by the time of its next 
report in this series, information on transfei pat- 
terns to AICCU institutions will be available by ra- 
cial-ethnic categories. 

Summary on community college 
transfer levels (Goal 2) 

The findings discussed in this section provide little 
evidence of movement in achieving greater diversity 
among the transfer student population from 1984 to 
1987. The small degree of progress made in reaching 



this goal appears to reflect only enrollment changes 
in the community college population in general. 
Further, while Caucasian students comprised a 
slightly smaller proportion of the transfer popula* 
tion in 1987 than in 1984, the decrease by over 1,700 
in the number of transfer students statewide indi- 
cates a retreat from the student flow model envi- 
sioned in the State's educational master plan. Final- 
ly, although the expectation of this goal that the eth- 
nic composition of the transfer population should re- 
late to that of community college enrollments in 
general does not reflect the variety of educational as- 
pirations that community college students pursue, 
this circumstance does not explain the minimal 
progress made in diversifying the transfer popula- 
tion since 1984. 



Degree completion levels 

Components of both Goals 2 and 3 relate to degree 
completion, and they are discussed separately in this 
section of the report. 

Degree completion levels in communUy 
college vocfitional and techniaU programs 

By 1990» the income and ethnic compo- 
sition of students completing vocational 
and technical programs • • • from commu- 
nity colleges • • • b at least equal to the in- 
come and ethnic composition of students 
enrolling in community college Goal 2 
ofACR83. 

Measurement of progress in achieving this goal in- 
volves comparisons of the racial-ethnic composition 
of the tctal community college student body ¥rith 
the degree recipient population in that system. Dis- 
play 8 presented information on the racial -ethnip 
composition of the community college student body 
in 1984 and 1987. while Display 10 on page 31 pro- 
vides a picture of the degree recipient population in 

1983 and 1987. (It was necessary to use information 
on the 1983 degree recipient population rather than 

1984 because disaggregation by racial-ethnic cate- 
gory is collected only in odd-numbered years by the 
community colleges.) 
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The number of students enrolling in the community 
colleges increased by over 96,500 students from 1984 
to 1987, yet the number of degree recipients declined 
by 5,840. Although the composition of the popula- 
tion of degree recipients became slightly more di- 
verse, the change was only slightly more pronounced 
than enrollment shifts at the community colleges 
over the three years. 

The number of community college students attain- 
ing degrees or certificates declined in every racial- 
ethnic group, except Asian, during this period: 

• Enrollment of American Indian students decreas- 
ed by 1.4 percent, while degree completion rates 
decreased by 30.0 percent against a small initial 
base. 

e Asian students increased their enrollment in the 
community colleges by 19.3 percent and their de- 
gree completion rate by 16.6 percent. 

• Enrollment of Black students increased by 3.0 per- 
cent, but their level of attainment of degrees and 
certificates declined by 13.6 percent. 

• At least 48,834 more Caucasian students enrolled 
in the community colleges in 1987 than in 1984, 
but 5,336 fewer completed their degrees or ob- 
tained certificates. 

• Enrollment of Hispanic students rose by 24.7 per- 
cent, but their rate of attaining degrees or certif- 
icates declined by 10.9 percent. 

Coupled with the analysis of the transfer phenome- 
non above, the Commission concluded that move- 
ment toward achieving the second goal in ACR 83 
has been minimal. The positive change that has oc- 
curred is in terms of numerical gains of American 
Indian and Hispanic students in the transfer popula- 
tion, although their proportional increases in that 
population are equivalent only to the changes in the 
enrollments at the community colleges. In that sense, 
the extent of underrepresentation in the transfer and 
degree-recipient populations for these groups has re- 
mained constant. On the other hand, the represen- 
tation of Black students in the transfer and degree- 
recipient population has decreased, despite numeri- 
cal increases in their presence in the c^ommunity col- 
leges. As such, the situation with respect to Black 
students provides further substantiation for the con- 
clusion that no progress toward achieving the second 
goal in ACR 83 has occurred since 1983. 

'^8 



DISPLAY 10 Number and Percent of Degree Recipients Reporting Their Racial-Ethnic Background 
by System in 1984 and 1987 



Educttional Racial-Ethnic 1984 1987 Change from 1984 to 1987 

SyiUm Catitonr Number Percentage Number Percentage Number Percentage 



California 


American Indian 


621 


1.3 


435 


1.1 


-186 


-30.0 


Community 


Asian** 


3,503 


7.6 


4.084 


10.1 


+ 571 


+ 16.6 


uoiiagM* 


oiack 












1 ^ A 


Caucasian 


34,486 


74.6 


OO 1 CA 

29,150 


7Z.1 


-5,000 


-10.0 




Hispanic 


5>218 




4.649 


lie 
11.5 


'569 


-1U.9 




Total 


46,247 


100.0 


An An^ 
40,407 


1 AA A 
100.0 


-5,o4U 


1 o A 


Tho 


American Indian 


ool 


1 fi 
l.o 


ATT 
4f f 


1 9 
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California 


Asian 


3.187 


8.5 


4.100 


10.3 


+ 913 


+ 28.7 


State 


Black 


1,670 


4.5 


1.469 


3.7 


-201 


-12.0 


University 


Caucasian 


28.503 


76.4 


30.109 


75.6 


+ 1.606 


+ 5.6 


Filipino 


528 


1.4 


605 


1.5 


+ 77 


+ 14.6 




Hispanic 


2.769 


7.4 


3.092 


7.8 


+ 323 


+ 11.7 




Total 


37.318 


lOO.O 


39.852 


100.0 


+ 2.534 


+6.8 


University 


American Indian 


138 


0.5 


141 


0.5 


+ 3 


+ 2.2 


of California 


Asian 


3.29& 


11.9 


4.118 


14.2 


+ 820 


+ 24.9 




Black 


824 


3.0 


884 


3.0 


+ 60 


+7.3 




Caucasian 


21.695 


78.4 


21.581 


74.4 


-114 


-0.5 




Filipino 


282 


1.0 


493. 


1.7 


+ 211 


+ 74.8 




Hispanic 


1.435 




1.778 


6.1 


+ 343 


+ 23.9 




Total 


27.672 


100.0 


28.995 


100.0 


+ 1.323 


+4.8 


lotai 


American Indicui 


1 AOi\ 


1 Q 

l.o 


1 

i,UOO 


1 n 

i.U 


-OO 1 


OK Q 


Public 


Asian** 


9.988 


9.0 


12.302 


11.3 


+ 2.314 


+ 23.2 


Higher 


Black 


4.913 


4.4 


4.442 


4.1 


-471 


-9.6 


Education 


Caucasian 


84.684 


76.1 


80.840 


74.0 


-3844 


-4.5 




Filipino 


819 


0.7 


1.098 


1.0 


+ 288 


+ 35.5 




Hispanic 


9.422 


u. 


9.519 


ai 


+ 97 


+ 1.0 




Total 


111.237 


100.0 


109.254 


100.0 


-1.983 


-1.8 


Independent 


American Indian 


77 


0.5 


90 


0.6 


+ 13 


+ 16.9 


Colleges and 


Asian** 


1.329 


8.7 


1.539 


9.5 


+ 210 


+ 15.8 


Universities* 


Black 


867 


5.7 


798 


4.9 


-69 


-8.0 




Caucasian 


11.933 


78.5 


12.594 


77.8 


+ 661 


+ 5.5 




Hispanic ^ 


m. 


6^ 


1.157 


7.2 


+ 171 


+ 17.3 




Total 


15.192 


100.0 


16,178*** 


100.0 


+ 986 


+6.5 


Total 


American Indian 


1.497 


1.2 


1.143 


0.9 


-354 


-23.6 


Higher 


Asian** 


11.317 


• 9.0 


13.841 


11.0 


+ 2.524 


+ 22.3 


Education 


Black 


5.780 


4.6 


5.240 


4.2 


-540 


-9.3 




Caucasian 


96.617 


76.4 


93.434 


74.5 


-3.183 


-3.3 




Filipino 


810 


0.6 


1.098 


8.8 


+ 288 


+ 35.5 




Hispanic 


10.4P9 


8^2 


1Q.?76 




+ 268 


+2.6 




Total 


126.429 


100.0 


125.432 


100.0 


-997 


-0.8 



*For tliMS lyitoma, Uit butliiM jmt was 1983 rather than 1984. 

*MiidudM Filipino studanta at oommiinity coilagaa and indapandaat collagaa and univarcitiet. 
*^Baaai upon 49 of tha 64 AICCU inatittttiona. 
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Bacealauteate degree completion hvele 

By 19B8, the income a^id ethnic composi- 
tion of baccalaureate degree recipients 
from California colleges and universities 
is at least equal to the income and ethnic 
compoeition of secondary school gradu- 
ates in 1990 - Goal 3 of ACR 83. 

Two separate analyses related to this goal are pre- 
sented below. 

CompariMon of the 1982 high school and 1987 bac- 
ealaureaie degree recipient claeeee: In 1982, the pro- 
portional composition of the high school graduating 
class by racial-ethnic category was American 
Indian, 0.7 percent; Asian^ 6.3 percent; Black, 8.2 
percent; Caucasian^ 69.0 percent; and Hispanic,15.7 
percent. That composition was more diverse than 
the 1987 population of baccalaureate degree 
recipients in any system, as presented on Display 1 0. 

• Other than at the University, American Indian 
students were present in the 1987 degree recipient 
population in greater proportion than in the 1982 
high school graduating class, in which they repre- 
sented 0.7 percent of the graduates. 

• Asian students represented a significantly greater 
proportion of the degree recipient population in 
1987 in all systems than in the 1982 high school 
graduating class. Indeed, in the 1 987 graduating 
class at the State University, their proportion was 
10.3 percent while their proportion in the 1982 
high school graduating class was 6.3 percent; at 
the University in the same year, their proportion 
was over twice as large (14.2 percent) as in the 
1982 graduating class. 

• On the other hand. Black students represented 8.2 
percent of California's 1982 high school graduat- 
ing class but only 3.7 and 3.0 percent of 1987 de- 
gree recipients at the State University and Uni- 
versity, respectively. However^ their proportional 
representation of 6.7 percent among 1987 gradu- 
ates of independent institutions was considerably 
more comparable to their presence in the high 
school graduating class. 

• In all baccalaureate graduating classes in 1987, 
the proportion of Caucasian students was larger 



than their representation level of 69.0 percent in 
the 1982 statewide high school graduating class. 

• Hispanic students were significantly underrepre- 
sented as baccalaureate graduates in 1987 in all 
systems than as high school graduates in 1982. 
While they represented 15.7 percent of high school 
graduates that year, they represented less than 8.0 
percent of the graduating classes in each of the 
postsecondary systems five years later. 

This analysis provides evidence that the composition 
of baccalaureate recipient populations in 1987 did 
not reflect the high school graduating class five 
years before, particularly in terms of representation 
of Black and Hispanic students in these two graduat- 
ing classes. 

Comparison of degree completion levels in 1983 or 
1984 with 1987: Each year, the high school gradu- 
ating classes and postsecondary enrollment levels 
become more diverse. As such, the extent to which 
the composition of the baccalaureate degree recipi- 
ent population diversifie-^ over time is a measure of 
progress in achieving the third goal in ACR 83. 

Display 10 presents information on the population of 
degree recipients in 1984 and 1987 at the State 
University and University and in 1983 and 1987 at 
independent institutions. (Like the community col- 
leges, AICCU member campuses report degree-reci- 
pient information by racial-ethnic categories only in 
odd-numbered years.) It should be noted that xn or- 
der to get a true sense of degree attainment rates 
over those years, it would be necessary to follow in- 
dividual students who enrolled during that period 
through to graduation. Such data are not available, 
and thus this report compares changes in degree 
completion rates with shifts in enrollment levels be- 
tween 1984 and 1987. The Commission believes that 
valid inferences can be drawn from such compari- 
sons but that in no way should they be considered de- 
ftnitive. 

An analysis of Displays 8 and 10 indicates that the 
composition of the degree-recipient population in all 
postsecondary systems was more diverse in 1987 
than in the earlier comparison year. However, much 
of this increased diversity reflects changes in the 
postsecondary enrollment base during the same time 
period, as discussed below for each system. 
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The California State University: The State Univer 
sity gra«^*uted 2,534 more undergraduates in 1987 
than in 1984, which resulted in the awarding of 
39,862 baccalaureate degrees. Shifts in the levels of 
degree completion indicate that Asian and Cauca- 
sian students graduated at levels roughly propor- 
tional to their enrollment, while American Indian, 
Black, Filipino, and Hispanic students continued to 
obtain degrees at levels substantially below their 
proportions of enrollment: 

• American Indian stu- ent enrollment declined at 
the State University by 11.7 percent, while degree 
completion rates decreased by 27.8 percer^;. How- 
ever, these shifts may be a fiu^^tion of changes in 
the definition of this racial-ethnic category, as dis- 
cussed previously. 

• While the enrollment of Black students decreased 
by 0.5 percent, their graduation rate for the same 
period declined by 12.0 percent. 

• The enrollment of Hispanic students climbed by 
19.9 percent, while their graduation -^nte increas- 
ed by only 1 1 .7 percent. 

U nivereity of California: Overall, degree completion 
rates at the University of California improved from 
1984 to 1987. The University conferred 27,672 de- 
grees in 1984 to students who identified their racial- 
ethnic background and to 28,995 in 1987 an in- 
crease of 4.8 percent. While this increase was sub- 
stantial, it was not commensurate with the 10.9 per- 
cent increase in enrollment levels for the same per- 
iod. However, as noted earlier, it would be necessary 
to track students who entered the University be- 
tween 1984 and 1987 through to completion in order 
to get a true sense for their retention levels. 

Likewise, despite substantial and impressive growth 
in the diversity of er^roUments at the University 
over the past three years and across-the-board prog- 
ress in degree completion rates, rates of degree^ com- 
pletion among underrepresented students continue 
to lag behind progress in enrollments levels. 

• Relatively no change has occurred in the number 
of American Indians who received degrees, despite 
substantial increases in their representation in 
the student body. 

• Asian students demonstrated remarkable success 
in obtaining undergrauuate degrees over the per- 
iod - increasing by 24.9 percent while their en- 



rollments increased by 26.1 percent. In other 
words, their level of degree attainment virtually 
kept pace with their dramatic growth in under- 
graduate enrollment. 

• Co.ipletion of undergraduate degrees by Black 
students rose from 824 in 1984 to 884 in 1987 - 
an increase of 7.3 percent. Given total increases of 
3.8 percent in University undergraduate degrees 
conferrei d iring that time, current Black* degree 
attainment rat " represent movement in real 
terms from 1984. However, when one compares 
an enrollment increase of 21.8 percent co this 7.3 
percent increase in undergraduate degrees, re- 
tention problems among Black students at the 
University continue to persist. 

• For Filipino students, their degree completion 
statistics, in contrast to their enrollment at the 
University, was impressive. While the proportion 
of Filipino students attending the Univevrity rose 
nearly 48 percent from 1984 to 1987, the corres- 
ponding figure for degree completion was nearly 
75 percent. 

• The degree completion statistics for Hispanic stu- 
dents attending the University are similar to 
those of Black students. While the number who 
obtained undergraduate degrees increased by 23.9 
percent over the three years, their enrollment 
growth of 45.2 percent demonstrates that reten- 
tion continues to be of crucial concern for this 
group of students. 

Independent institutions: Of the 64 AICCU member 
institutions, 49 reported degree-recipient informa- 
tion that indicated that their population of gradu- 
ates diversified somewhat since 1983. Further, the 
shifts in proportional representation of the degree 
recipient population were slightly more pronounced 
than their enrollment changes during the same per- 
iod. 

• Thirteen more American Indian students gradu- 
ated in 1987 than in 1983, despite a decline of 242 
such students enrolled. This growth represented 
an increase in American Indian degree recipients 
of nearly 17 percent in four years. 

• The percent of Asian students attaining baccalau- 
reat? degrees increased over time, although less 
steeply than their enrollment growth. 



• The number and proportional representation of 
Black students among degree recipients has de- 
creased since 1983, although not as steeply as 
their enrollment decline. Sixty-nine fewer de- 
grees were awarded to Black students in this per- 
iod; at the same time, their undergraduate popula- 
tion declined by over 1 ,060. 

• More Caucasian undergraduates received degrees, 
although their representation in the population of 
degree recipients decreased. This numerical in- 
crease occurred at a time when their number and 
percentage of undergraduates declined at 'b^ <ie in- 
stitutions. 

• Hispanic graduates demonstrated the largest nu- 
merical and proportional increase other than that 
of Asian students - with their 17.0 percent in- 



crease in degrees far surpassing their enrollment 
growth of only 3.3 percent. 

Summary on degree completion levels (Goal 3) 

Despite numerical gains in the baccalaureate degree 
recipient population for students from historically 
underrepresented backgrounds in all institutions, 
except for American Indian and Black students at 
the State University and Black students at indepen- 
dent colleges and universities, these gains were not 
commensurate with enrollment increases. As such, 
while these gains suggest that more of these stu- 
dents received dot^^ees, they indicate that achieve- 
ment of proportional levels of success in comparison 
to enrollment progress remains an illusive goal. 
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4 Educational Equity: The State of the State 



THUS fSEur, this report has focused on the goals enu- 
riierated in ACR 83 and the extent to which Cali- 
fomia's educational systems have implemented the 
recommendationa developed by the Intersegmental 
Policy Task Force convened by the Commission in 
response to that resolution. Part Two of the report 
documented the systems' progress in implementing 
the Task Force recommendations and commented on 
particular aspects of those implementations that in- 
dicate the greatest potential for achieving the goals 
in ACR 83. Part Three revealed that actual progress 
in reaching these goals since the passage of ACR 83 
in 1984 has been excruciatingly sio . despite the ef- 
fort and innovations of the educational systems. 

This section strives to broaden the discussion in sev- 
eral ways: 

1. ACR 83 directed attention to postsecondary par- 
ticipation, transfer, and graduation rates - an 
important, albeit limited, part of the educational 
spectrum. In this section, the Commission ex- 
pands the scope to the entire continuum of educa- 
tion - from kindergarten through the profes- 
soriate and administrative ranks. 

2. Until now, the discussion lias centered primarily 
on analyzing changes on an institutional-specific 
level with respect to students participating in 
postsecondary education. This section provides a 
broader, statewide context relieved, to a large ex- 
tent, of micro statistics. 

3. To this point in the report, the Commission has 
acted in its role as documentor of trends. In this 
section and in Part Five, it assumes 'ts rele as a 
policy evaluator and recommender. As such. 
Parts Four and Five present a culling from the 
^^>ate¥dde picture of the forces that account for 
the lack of documented progress, and they delin- 
eate future ar ons that the State should take to 
accelerate the rate of progress in achieving ACR 
83 and broader educational equity goals. 



The concept of educational equity 

The concept of educational equity provides the foun- 
dation for the discussion that follows. In The Role of 
the Commission in Achieving Educational Equity: A 
Declaration of Policy (1988, page 1), the Commission 
defined the quantitative goal of educational equity 
as: 

when the composition of individuals at all edu- 
cational levels, from elementary school through 
college faculties and administrative ranks, mir- 
rors the demography of the State. Realizing 
this goal requires enhanced success at all edu- 
cational levels such that there are similar 
achievement patterns among all groups.^ 

Implicit in this definition is the concept of an edu- 
cational pipeline through which students progress 
from the early grades throu^ various graduations 
until they enter **the world of work."* 



Status of educational equity 
in California as of 1986-87 

In order to analyze the extent to which educational 
equity exists in California, snapshots of the compo- 
sition of individuals at each educational level have 
been assembled from numerous studies into the 
statewide montage of Display 11 on the next page 
that charts the flow of students of various racial- 
ethnic groups along the educational pipeline from 
kindergarten to the faculty and administrative lead- 
ership ranks at both the pre coUegiate and post- 
secondary level. The 1987 year was chosen as che 
base because it is the year for which the latest fig- 

1 • In both ACR 83 and the Commisaion^s policy declaration, a 
bate it identified against which comparisons can be made to 
assess the extent of progreis in achieving the goal. In the 
case of ACR 83, that base is the composition of a previous 
educa. *onal level; in the declaration, the base ia the State 
populat4'>n. 
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DISPLAY II Percent of Groups of Californians Reporting Their Radal-Ethnic Background 
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ures are available. The exception to this generali- 
zation in the information presented on eligibility of 
students to attend California public universities. 
Because the Commission's latest report on that sub- 
ject was based upon the 1986 high school graduating 
class, the eligibility pool and rate information are 
presented for that year. Further, the extent to which 
the eligibility pool and rates are tied to both the 
eompoiition of the hi|^ school graduating class and 
the freshman class meant that 1986 was the opera- 
tive year for these two educational levels as well. 

Mm'or differences among racial-ethnic groups in 
educational achievement patterns are evident on 
Display 11: 

• Asian students were most successful in interact- 
ing with the school and higher education systems, 
as demonstrated by their proportions in the levels 
from eligibility pool through the Master's Pro- 
gram exceeding their representation in the State 
population. The exception to this pattern is the 
1986 community college freshman class. Howev- 
er, the broad category of ''Asian'' masks dififer- 
eneea among 8ub>groupa, especially the rapidly 
increasing populatioQ of Southeast Asian refu- 
gees. 

• Black students represented a smaller proportion 
of the population at each educational level be- 
ginning with the eligibility pool than in the State 
population, with the exception of the 1986 com- 
munity college freshman class. Further, Black 
students represented a smaller proportion of the 
population at each successive educational level, 
with the exception of the 1986 community college 
freshman class. 

• Hispanic students experienced the most difficulty 
of any radal-ethnic group in flowing through the 
educational system. Beginning with the high 
school graduating class, Hispanic students com- 
prise a smaller proportion of each educational 
level than of the State population. Further, at 
each successive educational level, Hispanic stu- 
dents are proportionally less well represented 
than at the previous level. This trend is particu- 
larly troublesome because Hispanics are the larg- 
est population group in the State, next to Cau- 
casians, and their proportional representation 
grows each year. 

• Caucasian students were represented in greater 
proportions at each educational level, except for 



the 1986 freshman class at the University of Cali- 
fornia, than in the State population. Further, in 
terms of proportional representation, Caucasians 
consistently succeeded in advancing to the next 
level at a higher rate than their presence at the 
initial institutional level. 

• The information on American Indian students 
was inadequate to make assessments, although 
their history indicates serious problems in their 
interactions with the California educational sys- 
tem. 

There has been an indication that the somewhat en- 
couraging trends in postsecondary educational par- 
ticipation noted in Part Three of this report have 
continued beyond 1987. If this is the case and those 
figures were presented, it is possible that a more op* 
timistic picture of the current situation would 
emerge than that presented on Display 11. If these 
trends continue, future reports in this series will re- 
veal greater movement toward educational equity. 
However, the inescapable fact is that educational 
equity is not and, baaed upon the findings in this 
montage, will not be a reality in the near future in 
California. 



M^jor transition points 

in the educational continuum 

Display 11 is cross-sectional in nature. As such, it 
does not chart the flow of specific individuals or 
groups of individuals through the educational pipe- 
line. The Commission will be conducting a study in 
1989 to provide information that is more responsive 
to longitudinal analyses than that which presently 
exists. Further, the development of the Comprehen- 
sive Student Information System will provide the 
opportunity for developing a longitudinal database 
in tlie fiitiue. Nevertheless, a careful examination of 
Display 11 reveals insights about the flow of stu- 
dents through the major transition points in the 
educational continuum. 

1. From school entry to high school graduation 

Students of various racial-ethnic backgrounds flow- 
ed through the public school system at different 
rates. 



• While not delineated on the display, the most re- 
cent figures reported by Hodgkinson, on the basis 
of information from the State Department of Edu* 
cation, indicated the dropout rate from public 
school for Black students as 48 percent in 1986. 

• The dropout rate from kindergarten to high school 
graduation for Hispanic students was 45 percent 
in 1986. Again, this trend is especially disturbing 
because of the size and rate of growth of the His- 
panic population in California. 

e Because of the disproportionate dropout rates 
among American Indian, Black, and Hispanic stu^ 
dents, the proportional representation of Asian 
and Caucasian students in the high school gradu- 
ating class of 1986 increased as compared to their 
representation in the public school population. 

2. From high school graduation to the eligibility 
pool of California's two public universities 

Prior to enrollment at the University or State Uni- 
versity, a student must meet a set of admission re- 
quiremmts to be considered eligible to enroll. In 
1986, the Commission conducted a study to deter- 
mine the extent to which high school graduates were 
eligible to attend public universities in the State. 
The figures contained in the footnote to Display 11 
are the estimated eligibility rates for each of the 
racial-ethnic groups to each of the public university 
systems. They indicate the percent of hi^ school 
graduates of each racial- ethnic group eligible to 
attend the University or Slate University. The eligi- 
bility pool figures represent the percentage of e/jgi- 
bU students who are of each racial-eUuiic back- 
ground* While this display presents infonnation on 
eligibility only for the State as a whole, the Commis- 
sion study documented differences by gender within 
each racial-ethnic group and by region of the State. 

The figures on eligibility for public universities in 
the State clearly indicate different pre-college 
achievement levels among groups that account *for 



2. Ths «lifibility pool figum were computed by multiplying 
the number of hifh school graduates in 1986 in each racial- 
ethnic group by their corresponding eligibility rate. Baaed 
upon those calculations, a ratio of the number of 8tud«ats in 
each r^'al-ethnic group to the total number of eligible 
students was computed. 



the subsequent postsecondary enrollment patterns 
evident in Display 11. 

e Asian students represented approximately 8.3 per- 
cent of the high school "^aduating class statewide 
in 1986. However, nearly 19.3 percent of the stu- 
dents eligible to attend the University of Califor- 
nia that same year were from Asian backgrounds. 
This is a result of Asian students achieving eligi- 
bility at a rate of 32.8 percent - the highest eligi- 
bility rate of any racial-ethnic group. 

• Althotigh Black students represented 8.1 of the 
high school graduating class in 1986, they com- 
prised only 2.5 percent of the eligib^'lity pool to the 
University that year, based upon an eligibility 
rate of 4.5 percent. 

• In 1986, Hispanic students represented nearly 
19,5 percent of high school graduating classes 
statewide, but that same year only 9.6 percent of 
the pool of students eligible to attend the Univer- 
sity of California were from Hispanic backgrounds 
because their eligibility rate was only 5.0 percent. 

• There is slightly less disparity between the pro- 
portional representation in the 1986 high school 
graduating class and the State University eligi- 
bility pool among Asian, Black, and Hispanic stu- 
dents. 

In this regard, it should be remembered that eligibil- 
ity rates for each student group are computed on the 
basis of high school graduation statistics, or the **suc- 
cesses through that point in the continuum. If these 
computations were based upon ninth grade enroll- 
ment figures, for example, the difTerences among 
groups in achieving eligibility would be even larger 
because of their differential dropout patterns at the 
secondary level. 

3. From eligibility pool to university enrollment 

With the exception of Caucasian students, all racial- 
ethnic groups enrolled as freshmen at the University 
and State University in greater proportion than 
their represen&ticn in the respective 1986 eligibil- 
ity pools. This anomaly is attributable to two fac- 
tors: (1) eligible Caucasian students deciding to at- 
tend LiStitutions other than California public uni- 
versities; and (21 Black and Hispanic students who 
were not eligible u attend these institutions being 
admitted through Special Action procedures. 
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4. From community college enrollment 
to university transfer 

• A smaller proportion of the community college 
freshman class, as contrasted to the high school 
graduating class, was composed of Asian and His- 
panic students. On the other hand, there was a 
greater proportion of Black, Caucasian, and Fili- 
pino students in the community college freshman 
class than in the high school graduating class of 
1986. 

• The proportion of the transfer student population 
to both tlie University and State University who 
were Asian or Caucasian was higher than their 
respective proportion in the freshman class at the 
community colleges in 1987. 

• Black and Hispanic students matriculated to uni- 
versities in smaller proportion than their repre- 
sentation in the freshman community college 
class. 

5. From university enrollment 
to the baccalaureate degree 

For every group except Caucasian students, propor- 
tional representation declined between freshman 
enrollment and graduation at the University and 
State University, althou^ h most steeply for Black, 
Filipino, and Hispanic students at the University. 

At this point in the continuum, many students opt to 
begin a career and forego further education tempo- 
rarily or permanently. In the main, those who 
choose to continue their education will become the 
pool from which the next cadre of California leaders 
will emerge, i.e., the future doctors, lawyers, busi- 
ness executives and maiu^rs, and other profession- 
als. Moreover, enrollment and completion of a grad- 
uate program is a condition for entry into the teach- 
ing profession at either the pre-coUegiate or postsec- 
ondary level. 



Transition points into 
the educational workforce 

By the year 2000, California will replace over one- 
half of its elementary and secondary school teachers 
and 64 perpent of its postsecondary faculty. Thus, 
while the imminent replacement of the public school 
and postsecondary professoriate may be regarded as 
an opportunity to diversify the racial-ethnic com- 
position of these faculties, the prospect of achieving 
this result is diminished by several discouraging 
trends: 

6. From college graduation 

to graduate school enrollment 

The 1987 entering graduate school class was less 
diverse than the college graduating class at both the 
University and State University the same year, 

7. From graduate school enrollment 
to post-baccalaureate graduation 

The degree recipient population was less diverse in 
1987 than the entering graduate school class of the 
same year. 

8. From post-baccalaureate graduation 
to eduaUion profession entry 

• In 1987, at the elementary and secondary school 
level, only 16.0 percent of the teachers, 19.0 
percent of the principals, and 5.1 percent of the 
superintendents were from Asian, American 
Indian, Black, or Hispanic backgrounds. Almost 
half of the students taught in public schools that 
year were from these backgrounds. 

• Although not presented on Display 11, the recent 
report Unfinished Business (Haycock and Navar- 
ro, 1988) indicates that, of the candidates in Cal- 
ifornia enrolled in teacher credential programs in 
1986, only 2.7 percent were Black and 7.2 percent 
were Hispanic as contrasted with 9.1 percent and 
30.1 percent, respectively, in the public school 
population. 

• At the college level, over 80 percent of the pro- 
fessors and administrators in leadership positions 
were Caucasian in 1987. That same year, less 
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than two-thirds of the freshmen enrolled in any 
postsecondary ssrstem were Caucasian. 

The opportunity to diversify the teaching and profes- 
soriate ranks is further diminished by changing 
trends in the career aspirations among college stu- 
dents over time. A mtijor national survey of college 
freshmen conducted annually by the uCLA Higher 
Educati<m Research Institution (1988, pages 17-18) 
reported the following trends: 

• In 1966, 7.6 percent of college freshmen national- 
ly aspired to be elementary school teachers; in 
1987, that figure was 5.0 percent 

• In 1966, 14.1 percent of the college freshman class 
nationally indicated an intention to become a sec- 
ondary school teacher; in 1987, that figure was 3. 1 
percent for the nation. 

• In 1966, 1.8 percent of the entering college class 
was interested in pursuing a career as a professor; 
in 1987, that figure was 0.3 percent. 



Summary of these findings 

Two general observations emerge from the findings 
presented in this section of the report: 

1. In California today, students from historically 
underrepresented groups - especially Black and 
Hispanic backgrounds - are not flowing through 
the educational pipeline and transitioning across 
critical points of the continuum in adequate num- 
bers to meet the goals of ACR 83 nor to achieve 
educational equity in the foreseeable future. 
This situation is especially problemmatic when 
one remembers that, each day, California is be- 
coming more diverse ethnically, racially, cultur- 
ally, and linguistically. 

2. Unless this State develops an educational system 
that is more efiiective in assisting all students to 
flow through the pipeline, particidarly those from 
the burgeoning Asian, Black, and Hispanic popu- 
lations, whose children now are a majority of the 
elementary school stu'^ents in the State, the sys- 
tem itself will be jeopMrdized in the future by the 
lack of educational professionals to meet the de- 
mands of a growing and increasingly pluralistic 
population. 
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5 Conclusions and Recommendations 



FROM the preceding information, three major 
issues emerge to be addressed in this final section: 
the nature of education; the likelihood of achieving 
the goals of ACR 83 on the schedule specified in the 
resolution; and the &ctors that appear to have in- 
fluenced the rate of progress to date in achieving 
educational equity in California. Following the 
discussion of these issues, the Commission ofiers 
recommendations to guide State decision-makers 
in developing policies, practices, and programs 
that will create greater educational equity, and, 
consequently, a more equitable California. 



The nature of education 

Education is structured as a continuum that begins 
in kindergarten and continues through various 
graduations. Further, education is a sequential 
and cumulative process that depends on the knowl- 
edge and skills mastered at the previous level. As 
such, if students matriculate from elementary 
school unprepared for secondary school or graduate 
from high school lacking basic skills, the task of 
succeeding in future educational endeavors be- 
comes increasingly moi'e difficult. Fundamentally, 
then, there are no **quicfc fixes'* in education. 

Given the sequential nature of the educational 
process, observing real change in educational at- 
tainment among groups for which there is a long- 
standing history of underpreparedness will take 
approximately 16 or more years. That is, obtaining 
a baccalaureate degree requires at least 16 years of 
schooling, and it will take at least that4ong for 
comimhensive reforms to affect significantly the 
achievement patterns documented earlier in this 
report with respect to American Indian, Asian, 
Black, and Hispanic students. Diversifying the 
professoriate and administrative levels of the pub- 
lic schools and postsecondary institutions will take 
even longer because education beyond the bacca- 
laureate is requisite for entering these ranks. 
Therefbrtf iinee increasing numben of future L i- 



fi>mian$ will come from presently underrepresented 
backgrounds, an urgency exists that compels the 
State to commit today to achieving educational 
equity if it expects this situcUion to change shortly 
after the turn of the century. 



Likelihood of meeting the ACR 83 goals on 
the prescribed time schedule 

Given the time lag discussed above in changing 
educational achievement patterns, the schedule 
specified in ACR 83 was unrealistic for achieving 
the goals concerning the racial and ethnic composi- 
tion of the 1990 college freshman class and commu- 
nity college transfer population. Interventions in 
secondary schools - where 1990's freshmen were 
already enrolled when the Policy Task Force com- 
pleted its report - have resulted in marginal im- 
provements, but were begun too late in the educa- 
tional process to reverse previous patterns of under- 
preparation in four years. The goals could not be 
met on the established schedule because of the long, 
cumulative nature of the educational process, ex- 
acerbated by difierences in patterns of educational 
attainment of students from different backgrounds, 
as illustrated in Di&play 11. 

Despite the ambitiousness of the schedule, ACR 
83's ?oals and implementation recommendations 
are appropriate and should not be altered. As such, 
they should continue to guide the actions of the 
educational community. Moreover, the Resolution 
has ofiered several long-term benefits with respect 
to the achievement of educational equity: 

• It focused the attention of the educational sys- 
tems on the crisis confronting the State with re- 
spect to educational equity. 

• The recommendations that emerged from the de- 
liberations of the two task forces have led to the 
development of promising initiatives with re- 
gard to a critical section of the educational con- 
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tinuum - secondary school entry through bacca- 
laureate graduation. 

• Biennial reports documenting progress in 
achieving the goals specified in the resolution 
provide a vehicle for monitoring changes in the 
rate of movement over time and the effect of poli- 
cies, programs, and practices on tha rate. 

• Most important, ACR 83 offers the possibility 
that the find'ngs and conclusions of the studies it 
prompted will be accorded the attention they de- 
serve in the State policy-making process. 



Probable tm^ton affecting the rate of 
progress in achieving educational equity 

Despite the gloomy picture of the extent of move- 
ment over the last 20 years in achieving educa- 
tional equity tliat the facts in this report reveal, the 
categorical programs developed and implemented 
by the educational systems during these two de- 
cades have contributed sig! ^.cantly to the progress 
that has been made to date and without which the 
situation would undoubtedly be worse. The Early 
Academic Outreach Program, pre-coUege MESA, 
Cal-SOAP, and the Minority Engineering Program, 
among others, have demonstrated that students 
who participate in these carefully planned inter- 
ventions succeed educationally in proportions that 
are impressive and that evidence progress in 
achieving educational equity goals. These results 
provide the basis for the Commission's optimism 
that educational equity is an achievable goal. 

In order for this optimism to be realized, however, 
identifying and comprehending the factors related 
to the slow rate of movement toward achieving edu- 
cational equity in the past is a migor step in de- 
signing policies and implementing strategies to ac- 
celerate the pace in the future. To this end, the 
Commission has analyzed the findings in this 
port and other studies with an eye to understanding 
the matrix of complex, interrelated, and to some ex- 
tent, enigmatic factors that influence the interac- 
tion between students and educational systems. 

The migor factors that appear to have contributed 
significantly to the current dismal situation are: 
abdication of responsibility, lack of meaningful 
State policy, inadequacy of State resources, and in- 



stitutional reluctance to change. Although these 
factors are inextricably interwoven, they are dis- 
cussed separately below for the sake of clarity. 

Abdication of rttponsibilUy or "it's your fault'' syn- 
drome: Achieving educational equity is a total soci- 
etal responsibility, not one that rests exclusively 
with the educational community. Among other rea- 
sons compelling a collective response to achieve 
educational equity is the pervasive influence of so- 
cioeconomic realities on a student's readiness to 
learn and on the quality of the educational environ- 
ment to which the student is exposed. Given that 
nearly one-quarter of California's children - in- 
cluding a disproportionate number of Black and 
Hispanic youngsters - are raised in poverty and 
significant numbers of others only slightly above 
the poverty line, the attendant physical manifesta- 
tions inadequate health care, housing, and nutri- 
tion - of this condition and the resultant psycho- 
logical consequences - low self-esteem and expecta- 
tions of the future - places them at a disadvantage 
even before they begin their schooling. Put meta- 
phorically, if educational equity is to be realized, 
then the extent to which all children begin their 
educational careers on a **level playing field" is 
critical. While the responsibility for educating all 
children rests squarely with the academic commu- 
nity, there has been a lack of a concerted, global, 
and integrated approach to equalize the **playing 
field" by all sectors of California society. 

Lack of meaningful State policy: There has been a 
lack of coherent State policy concerning the impor- 
tance to California of achieving educational equity 
goals. Past administrative and legislative policies 
have been ad hoc, piecemeal directives to the educa- 
tional systems that are short-lived and focused nar- 
rowly on the postsecondary access portion of the 
pipeline rather than on an understanding of the en- 
tire continuum. Mandatory for achieving educa- 
tional equity goals are serious and careful consider- 
ation of educational policies that have long-term 
planning strategies at their core and are integrated 
with other policy foci of the State. 

Inadequacy of State resources: Directly related to 
the lack of a coherent educational policy has been 
inadequate resource allocations to address the mag- 
nitude of the inequities in our society, both educa- 
tional and otherwise, among individuals from dif* 



farent racial-ethnic and socio-economic back- 
grounds. Resource allocations in the past simply 
have been inadequate to address educational in- 
equities. The need for additional resources merely 
to maintain the status quo, with its slow rate of 
progress in achieving educational equity, will only 
intensify because of the expanding number of stu- 
dents to be educated in this State from backgrounds 
in which their first language is other than English 
or in which manifestations of poverty must be over- 
come in order for learning to oocur» the intractabil- 
ity <tf the educational systems' structure to adapt to 
changing student populations, and the competing 
State priorities within, among, and outside of edu- 
cation. To accelerate the level of progress will re- 
quire substantial increases in State and institu- 
tional resources and reprioritisation of existing 
funds to support major systemic efforts as well as 
the expansion of successful categorical programs 
that are interventionistic and focused in nature. 

Among examples of the inadequacy of resources to 
achieve this goal are the folloMring: 

• Students who participated in the Early Academ- 
ic Outreach Prrgram (administered by the Uni- 
versity of California) achieved eligibility to the 
University at a rate of 34 percent as compared to 
the statewide rate of 14.1 percent, despite the 
fiact that the program serves only students from 
backgrounds historically underrepresented in 
postsecondary education. However, due to lim- 
ited resources, the program is able to serve only 
5 percent of the State's American Indian, Black, 
and Hispanic secondary school students. Conse- 
quently, the magnitude of change necessitated 
on a statewide level to achieve educational equi- 
ty is not forthcoming because this, as well as 
other, effective programs with similar records of 
success are unable to expand to serve a greater 
proportion of these populations. 

• Training new teachers and re-training exper- 
ienced teachers to educate the changing student 
population requi^^es a signiHcant investment 
that, thus far, the State has not made. 

• Admitting s^adents to California's public univer- 
sldes through the Special Action process creates 
a situation in which freshmen, in terms of their 
high school record, are considered to be unpre- 
pared for admission. In order to promote their 
success and that of any student experiencing 



academic difficulties in those systems, resources 
for support services are critical, and yet are often 
inadequate to meet fully these needs. Again, 
cumulative years of inequities in preparation re- 
quire time and resources to overcome. 

The inadequacy of resources to achieve educational 
equity will continue as long as the State faces real 
revenue shortfalls and those imposed by the imple- 
mentation of the Proposition 4 (Gann) appropria- 
tions limitation. 

Institutional resistance to change: Education has a 
history deeply rooted in traditions of wealth and 
privilege. A relatively short time ago, education in 
this country, particularly beyond high school, was 
reserved primarily for individuals who were Cauca- 
sian, male, and from middle class or wealthy fami- 
lies. Only since World War II have the doors of 
higher educational institutions, in particular, been 
open to a more egalitarian clientele. Schools, col- 
leges, and universities, like all systems, adapt 
slowly to change. This lack of adaptation in educa- 
tion is evident in a number of ways: 

• Resistance to curricular and pedagogical 
changes that would respond to the strengths and 
needs of this new student clientele; 

• Institutional practices that have as their func- 
tion the sorting of students in a fashion that pro- 
vides, either on objective or subjective grounds, 
differential opportunities for educational 
achievement; and 

• Behavioral patterns on the part of educational 
professionals and classmates that inhibit attain- 
ment and alienate students from the educational 
process. 

Until educational institutions are better able to 
adapt and respond positively to this new and more 
diverse student body, educational equity will re- 
main an illusion. 



Conclusions and recommendations 

There are monumental opportunities and chal- 
lenges for California in the future as it becomes the 
first mainland state in which no single racial-eth- 
nic group vrill comprise a majority of the popula- 
tion. By addressing clearly, effectively, and quick- 
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ly the factors identified in this report as influencing 
the rate of progress in achieving educational equi- 
ty, the Commiaaion's vision of a future California 
can be realized. Specifically, 

The Commissicm envisions a California of tomor- 
row as one in which the characteristics of Cali- 
fomiana - ethnicity, race, language, socioeco* 
nomic status, gender, and home community - do 
not determine educational accomplishments and 
achievements. This vision is one in which all 
Califomians have an expanded oj^portunity to 
develop their talents and skills to the fullest, for 
both individual and collective benefit (1988, 
pagel). 

To that end, and based upon the discussion of these 
factors, the Commission offers the following seven 
policy recommendations directed primarily to the 
Governor and Legislature, as ACR 83 was directed 
primarily to the educational systems: 

CoUeetive rt$poniibilUy for achieving educational 
equity 

CONCLUSION 1: All members of society need to 
understand the importance of educational equity to 
the long-term health of California economically, 
technologically, and politically; Califomians need 
to acknowledge the individual and collective divi- 
dends that diversity and pluralism bring this State; 
and, policy makers need to face issues of finance 
that are relevant for adilressing these imperatives 
in order to accelerate the rate of progress and make 
educational equity a reality. 

RECOMMENDATION 1: The Governor and 
Legialaturo should take the leadership in de- 
veloping a statewide consensus on the impor- 
tance of educating ^ children to be produc- 
tive members of this society. 

• 

Under the guidance of the executive and legislative 
branch, an efiTective public relations campaign 
should be designed to inform Califomians of the 
economic, social, and political benefits to the State 
and its residents of achieving educational equity. 
The Commission, in collaboration with appropriate 
organizations such as the California Education 
Round Table, the California Business Round Table, 
and media associations, should coordinate this 
campaign with the intended outcome of having all 



sectors of California understand the importance of 
educational equity and assume individual and col- 
lective responsibility for its attainment. 

Compreheneive and unequivocal State policy with 
adequate resources to achieve educational equity 

CONCLUSION 2: The sequential nature of the 
educational process requires that children acquire 
a foundation and apfn^iation for learning in the 
elementary school years. Msgor systemic efforts are 
most cost effective early in the process; subsequent 
interventions may assist at the margins but are 
more costly and less likely to overcome the academ- 
ic and consequent psychological effects of initial 
negative learning experiences. 

RECOMMENDATION 2: The Governor and 
Legislature should establish as fundamental 
the goal of developing quality educational pro- 
grams at the elementary school leveL 

Enhancing the quality of elementary school educa- 
tion will require additional resources and reprior- 
itization of existing funds. A nugor aspect of pro* 
viding a quality education to all students is nar- 
rowing the resource gap among schools, particular- 
ly in wealthy and poor areas of the State. Postsec- 
ondary educational institutions should reconsider 
their past reluctance to collaborate in efforts at the 
elementary school level. They would benefit from 
developing programs with elementary schools and 
they should be encouraged to view these programs 
as long-run investments in their future students. 

CONCLUSION 3: Califomians have been fortu- 
nate in the past with respect to access to two qual- 
ity public university systems. A student considered 
eligible on the basis of academic requirements was 
admitted to the system and had the opportunity to 
earn a quality education at a modest cost. How- 
ever, only if the State prepares carefully to accom- 
modate the projected enrollment demands will this 
situation continue. 

RECOMMENDATION 3: The v^overnor and 
Legislature should reaffirm the Staters historic 
commitment to admit all eligible students to 
the University of California and California 
State University. Likewise, the commitment to 
admit a specified percentage of students b:^ the 
Special Action process should be maintained. 
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Only if this guarantee continues to be available can 
all students prepared to attend a baccalaureate 
granting institution be assured of a quality educa- 
tion at modest expense. Clearly, with this reaffir* 
mation comes an obligation on the part of the Gov* 
emor and Legislature to expand existing campuses 
and facilities and plan for new ones - both actions 
necessitating additional State resources to be allo- 
cated for thMe purposes - and to fund fully enroll- 
ment growth in these systems. 

At present, the University admits 6 percent of its 
students and the State University admits 8 percent 
of its students through the Special Action process. 
This process has become a means by which 
American Indian, Black, and Hispanic students 
who are considered not fully prepared to attend 
these universities, on the basb of their previous 
academic record, have been admitted. Commit- 
ment to maintaining this avenue of entry into these 
universities is essential, particularly while the 
systemic changes in the public schools are too new 
to affect significantly the rate of progress in achiev- 
ing educational equity. 

CONCLUSION 4: Enhanced educational attain- 
ment occurs most substantially when systemic 
change is initiated. Even under these conditions, 
however, supplemental programs may be required 
to assist individual students in their educational 
endeavors. Further, several of these programs 
have demonstrated effectiveness in accelerating 
the pace of movement toward educational equity. 

RECOMMENDATION 4: The Governor and 
Legislature should promptly determine those 
progrmma and prmctices at each educational 
level that are moat effective In enhancing the 
educational success of American Indian, 
Black« and Hispanic students and provide re- 
sources to expand those efforts. 

At present, supplemental programs provide assis- 
tance to only a small proportion of students state- 
wide from backgrounds historically underrepre- 
sented in postsecondary education Expansion of 
programs t^iat effectively and efficiently enhance 
the achievement levels of these students could has- 
ten educational attainment for them on a statewide 
basis. 



A rare opportunity exists within the next 15 years 
to hire over half the instructional staff of Califor- 
fomia's public schools, colleges, and universities. 
However, the small proportion of American Indian, 
Black, and Hispanic students completing the first 
12 years of the educational continuum, as well as 
Asian students later in the pipeline, substantially 
diminishes the extent to which we can take advan- 
tage of this opportunity. Unless greater numbers 
of these students graduate from high school pre- 
pared for admission to postsecondary education, un- 
less colleges and universities assist greater num- 
bers of these students to be retained to graduation 
and encouraged to pursue academic careers, and 
unless graduate programs provide the financial re- 
sources and tutelage to sustain these students, this 
fleeting opportunity to alter the composition of aca- 
demia will be lost for at least the next 30 years. 

Both public universities and Independent institu- 
tions have developed pilot programs and practices 
to encourage students from historically underrep- 
resented backgrounds to pursue teaching careers. 
Expansion of the most successful of these efforts, 
both in terms of participant numbers and earlier 
interventions, is needed to develop a cadre of aca- 
demicians prepared to become part of the faculty in 
California's public schools and its colleges and uni- 
versities in the future. 

CONCLUSION 5: Uncertainty among parents and 
students about the requirements for admissions 
and strategies about financing a higher education 
are disincentives to prepare for college. Put simply, 
only if college is viewed as a realistic option by 
parents and their children in the early grades is 
there any reason for students to enroll in a college 
preparatory course of study and pursue postsec- 
ondary educational goals, particularly those re- 
quiring post-baccalaureate studies. 

RECOMMENDATION 5: The Goverior and 
Legislature should guarantee to fiiUy support 
an/ student with demonstrated need who pre- 
pares to pursue a college education. 

Parents should be informed early in their child's 
schooling of the academic requirements for college 
entry and the commitment of the State to finance 
postsecondary education for all prepared students 
with a demonstrated need. The following set of rec- 
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omendations address manifestations of this com- 
mitment at different educational levels. 

RECOMMENDATION 5A: The Governor and 
Legialature should expand ite Cal Grant ?ro- 
grams in order to provide resources, in the 
fwm of grants* to all income-eligible and pre- 
pared students to attend the college of their 
choice. 

The primary State-funded program to provide fi* 
nancial assistance to students pursuing a college 
education is the Cal Gfarant Programs. In 1988, less 
than one-half of the income-eligible and prepared 
students received awards from the Cal Grant A pro- 
gram; less than one-fourth of the students eligible 
for a Cal Grant B received an award that same 
year. Additional resources must be directed to 
these programs both to expand the number of 
awards and the grant levels. 

RECOMMENDATION SB: The Governor and 
Legtalature should ensure that financial re- 
sources to meet collego costs will be available 
to low-income students* preferably in the form 
of grantSf as long as they make reasonable 
progress toward college graduation. 

Increasingly^ few students graduate from college in 
luu-* 'ears. American Indian, Black, and Hispanic 
studeiivs often take longer than other students. 
Continued availability of financial assistance, par- 
ticularly grants, will encourage the retention of 
these students. 

RECOMMENDATION 9C: The Governor and 
Legislature should expand graduate financial 
assistance programs for low-income students. 

A deterrent to pursuing a graduate education is its 
cost both in terms of attendance and deferred in- 
come. When these costs are coupled with the in- 
debtedness with which many students graduate 
from college, few students decide to enter graduate 
school for careers that are considered by today's 
standards unlucrative. The State needs to encour- 
age students to pursue post-baccalaureate studies 
by providing resources to finance graduate educa- 
tion such that no additional burdens are assumed 
by low-income students who are considering this 
choice. 



Adaptation to a diverse student body 

CONCLUSION 6: Differences in the quality of 
theinteraction between students and educational 
systems are reflected in a number of behavioral 
outcomes: 

e Attrition: The attrition rates for Black and His- 
panic youngsters are staggeringly high and 
should be unacceptable to State policy leaders. 
Nearly one-half of the children from these back- 
grounds who enter elementary school do not be- 
come high school graduates. The societal conse- 
quences of this behavioral pattern are devastat- 
ing in that individuals who do not graduate from 
high school are more likely to: 

*- lose a job; 

- be dependent on social services * jr their sur- 
vival; 

- be incarcerated; 

be non-contributors to the tax base of the 
State; and 

*- be non-contributors to the Social Security sys- 
tem. 

e Achievement gap: The recent report of the 
Achievement Council (Haycock and Navarro, 
1988) documents that the initial achievement 
differences between Black and Hispanic young- 
sters and their Asian and Caucasian classmates 
widen with each passing year in school. The con- 
sequence of that broadening gap is substantial 
differences in performance among these groups 
that are reflected in college admissions test 
scores, grade-point averages, and college eligibil- 
ity rates. 

e Enrollment in college preparatory courses: 
According to the Commission's 1986 eligibility 
8tudy» over 90 percent of Black high school se- 
niors and 88 percent of graduating Hispanic stu- 
dents in 1986 had not completed a college pre- 
paratory course of study. That fact, alone, ac- 
counts for their numerical and proportional lack 
of representation in the college eligibility pools 
in the year documented in Display 11. 

Gaps in achievement in elementary and secondary 
school appear in postsecondary education as well. 
Not surprisingly, then, American Indian, Black, 



and IlisiNUiic stadents enroll in college at a lower 
rate than their Asian and Caucasian classmates. 

These findings indicate that an outcome of the pre- 
sent educational system is a sorting process which 
serves to limit ftiture onportunities for some stu- 
dents. At the beginning levels of education, those 
students are from American Indian, Black, and 
Hispanic backgrounds; later in the educational 
process, the options for Asian students become lim- 
ited as well. 

RECOMMENDATION 6: The Goyernor and 
Legialature should stipulate that a primary 
mission cf educational systenu is to prepara 
student* for the next l#vel of education. 

At all educational levels, the preparation of stu- 
dents occurs through access to: 

• Rigorous curricula; 

e Competent faculty; 

e Hi^ expectations and encouragement of stu- 
dents on the part of educational professionals; 
and 

e Adequate resources to support the genei ^1 learn- 
ing iKt>cess and to provide supplemental assis- 
tance to individual students, as needed. 

The following two recommendations address mani- 
festations of this decree at difre«*ent educational 
levels. 

RECOMMENDATION 6A: The Governor and 
Legislature should declare that the primary 
missiou of the public schools and community 
colleges is to prepare all students for the next 
educational level or for attainment of a voca- 
tional certificate. 

The specific implications of this recommendation 
are: 

e Elementary school students should be prepared 
to succeed in secondary school; 

e Secondary school students should gain the skills 
and knowledge to enroll in college; and, 

e By directive and concrete action, the transfer 
function should be viewed as a major focus of 



community colleges and their students encour- 
aged to pursue this option or the attainment of 
vocation degree certificates. 

Clearly, not all students will matriculate to the 
next educational level. Ne heless, implementa- 
tion of this recommendation would result in stu- 
dents graduating from high school and community 
colleges with both substantive skills and knowl- 
edge relevant to ftiture productivity Li education or 
**the world of work" and the opportimity to make 
decisions about their lives, rather than be limiteU 
in their future aspirations. 

LFCOMMENDATION 6B: The Governor and 
Legislature should establish that racial-ethnic 
and gender diversity among public school and 
postsecondary faculty is a m^jor policy goal to 
be achieved through preparation of American 
Indian, Asian, Black, Filipino, and Hispanic 
undergraduates for their enrollment and suc- 
cess in graduate prograni^ 

Preparing students for r duate study is a respon- 
sibility of the faculty who teach undergraduate 
courses. Encouragement and mentorixtg of undir- 
graduate students ftom backgrounds historically 
underrepresented in teaching cadres will be re- 
quired in O'^er to diversify the public school and 
postsecondary faculty during this period in which 
hiring of over half of the future elementary and sec- 
ondary school teaching positions and 64 percent of 
college instructional positions will take place. 

CONCLUSION 7: For educational equity to be- 
come a reality, not only compositions of student 
bodies but institutional climates and character^ 
should reflect the diversity of the State as a whole. 
Important aspects of the institutional climate are: 

e Educational professionals - teachers, professors, 
counselors, administrators - who can serve as 
role models and mentors for students; 

• Curriculum and library offerings that recognize 
the contributions to society and achleveinents of 
individuals of various ethnicities, races, and 
genders. 

e Pedagogical strategies that build on the 
strengths of indivi.^ual learning styles; and 
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• Institutional and personal interactions that are 
characterized by mutuality of respect and equit- 
able treatment. 

Leandng In this kind of environment will better 
prepare students to live in the multi-cultural mo 
saic that is increasingly California and the world. 

RECOMMENDATION 7: The Governor and 
Legislature should cremto incentives to encour- 
age tlM development of educational environ- 
ments that foster multl«cultural and multi- 
lingual pluralism through their curricular 
offerings, pedagogy, student and counseling 
sorvicea, research, and public service. 

A strategy for encouraging educational systems to 
create learning environments responsive to the 
pluraliF^ nature of the State and its students is 
through me development of incentives and rewards 
that respond to institutional values and prerog* 
atives. The State should establish a funding mech- 
anism that i»t>vides additional resources to schools 
andpoetsecondary institutions to develop innova- 



tive and experimental programs and practices for 
that purpose. If new resources are not available, 
the State should support creative ways to make al- 
ternative use of existing resources - such as un- 
spent funds that would normally revert to the State 
- to implement this recommendation. 



Concluding covment 

In the words of A. H. Halsey of Oxford Uni>ersity, 
who served as chair of the evaluating team of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment that visited Califomii 'n the spring of 1988 
to analyze its educational system. 

The burden of incorporation into a pluralistic 
society has to rest centrally on the integra- 
tive capacity of the educational system. Cali- 
fornia may be the crucial and is certainly a 
fascinating test case of the capacity of an edu- 
cational plan to unite a prosperous State. 

This is a test that California must pass. 
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Assembly Bill 101 (1987) 



CHmTR 594 
An act relating to education. 

(Approved by Goveraor September 12, 1M7. Filed with 
Secretvy of State September 14, 1967.] 

LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL'S DIGEST 

AB 101, Chacon. Education: task force on intersegmental policy: 
low-income and minority students: college prepare&ess. 

Pursuant to legislative resolution, an intersegmental policy task 
force was convened to adopt a plan and to make recommendations 
to strengthen the college preparation of tow-income and 
underrepresented ethnic minority high school students. Hie task 
force has submitted its recommendations to the Legislature. 

Hiii bill wodd require that the State Depttrtment of Education, 
the Board of Governors cf die CaUfaraia Craununity Colleges, the 
IVustees of die GaUfomia State Universityr, and would request that 
die Regents of the University of California, report by June 30, 1988, 
as specified, regarding implementation of the task force's 
recommendations. 

The people the State of CsJifomiA do enact as follows: 

SECTION 1. The Legislature finds and declares all of the 
foUowing: 

(a) Tliat California's non-Asian ethnic minorities will comprise 
nearly half the state's student population by die year 2000. 

(b) That CaUfomia's non-Asian ethnic minorities drop out of the 
state's public universities at rates approaching GO percent. 

(c) Tliat California's non-Asian ethnic minorities dirop out of the 
state's public high school at rates approaching 40 percent 

(d) That the Legislature passed Assembly Ocmcurrent Resolution 
83, Resohition Chapter 68 of the Statutes of 1984, creating the 
Intersegmental Policy Task Force on Assembly Concurrent 
Resolutio) 83 to make recommen<lations to improve minority 
student hi^ school and college j^uation rates. 

(e) That the Intersegmental Policy Task Force has submitted its 
rerommendaticms to the Legislatiire in the report Expanding 
Educational Equity in Califoma'^ Schools and Colleges. 

(f) That the Legislature, in order to effectively ronnulate it-, own 
response to the report, requires status reports from each segment of 
public education on its implementr&tion of its recommendations, 
including the specification of any impediments to implementation, 
especially those requiring legislative remedy. 

SEC. 2. (a) The State Department of Education, the Board of 



Governors of the California Community Colleges, and the Tnistees 
of the California State University, are each hereby directed to, and 
the Regents of the University of California are hereby requested to, 
report individually by June 30, 1968, on the implementation of the 
recommendations of the Intersegmental Policy Task Force on 
Assembly Concurrent Resolution 83. 

(b) The reports shall be filed with the President pro Tempore of 
the Senate, the Speaker of the Assembly, the chairpersons of the 
Senate and Assembly education committees, the chain>ersons 61 the 
Senate and Assembly fiscal subcommittees which consider any <^ the 
budgets for any segment of public postsecondcry education, the 
author of Assembly Concurrent Resdution 83 (Resolution Chapter 
88, Statutes of 1964)» and the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission. 

(c) Each report shall specify in detail each of the foUowing: 

(1) The extent to which the reporting segment of public 
education has implemented each of the ti^ force report 
recommendations appropriate to it Discussion of recommendations 
intended to be implonented in the future shall, for each 
recommendatioQ, inchide a plan, timeline, and budget for 
implementation ■ 

(2) Inqiediments to imfdementation of any recommendation 
a pp ro pr i ate to die reporting segment of public education and either 
a plan, timd iD e, and budget fi» overcoming the impediments or a 
rationale for the lack thereof. 

(3) Identification of any reconunendation appropriate to the 
reporting segment of public education which it intends not to 
implement, irrespective of impediment? or absence thereof, and the 
rationale for the dedaicm. 

(4) New legislation which the reporting segment of public 
education believes necessary to implement any of the 
recommendations aiq>ropriate to it. 

SEC 3. Within 60 days of the receipt the report of each segment 
of public education, u required by Section 2, the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission shaU evaluate the contents 
thereof and report its comments to the Legislature. 
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AB 101 (Chapter 594\87) requests the Department of Education and 
the California public postsecondary education institutions to 
report on our efforts to strengthen the college preparation of 
low-income and underrepresented ethnic minority high school 
students and to respond to the recommendations of the ACR 83 
report. The enclosed report discusses the relevant activities of 
the Department and the K-12 segments 

Our public schools cannot be considered fully successful until the 
numbers of tinderrepresented and minority students who are fully 
prepared to enter postsecondary education equal the percentage in 
their graduating high school class. He are committed to achieving 
the goals of ACR 83 and are interested in comments and suggestions 
you and your staff may have on how we may strengthen our joint 
efforts to improve the participation of underrepresented groups in 
postsecondary education. 

Best regards. 



Dear Mr 




Bill Honig 



BH:djh 
Enclosvire 



STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDOCATION 
PROGRESS REPORT 
INPLEMEMTATION OF ASSEMBLY CONCDRRENT RESGLOTION 83 

JULY 1, 1988 



Expanding Educat ional Eauitv in California's Schools and Colleges 
was prepared pursuant to ACR 83 of 1984 (Assemblynran Chacon) and 
recoinmend3d that the respective leaders of each segment report 
their progress on implementation of its recommendations t^ the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission annually. The 
Department submitted an annual update report in June 1987. 
Chapter 594 of 1987 (AB 101) requests that an updated version of 
this report be provided in June 1988. This response is the annual 
update for 1988 and addresses the recommendations of ACR 83 that 
concern elementary and secondary education and outlines Department 
of Education activities and plans related to these 
recommendations • 

The ACR 83 report recognized the resource limitations of the 
segments and stated that "substantial new dollar commitments will 
be needed to finance education equity and excellence." To this 
ei)d, the Department has worked with the segments to form an 
intersegmental budget committee which has prepared joint budget 
proposals for the purpose of increasing the participation of 
underrepresented groups in higher education. Although most of the 
budget proposals do not appear to have been successful in the 
current budget process, the segments are in agreement on the 
importance of continuing this joint effort to obtain needed 
funding. 

The Department and the State Board of Education are committed to 
achieving the goals of ACR 83. As the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction stated in his response to the original report, 
"Quality education, especially for poor and minority students, is 
built on a solid foundation composed of a rigorous core curriculum 
and adequate financial support. Piecemeal solutions are not an 
adequate response to our state's educational needs. The 
Department of Education will continue to work with the leaders of 
the other educational segments (through the Educational Round 
Table) to ensure a coordinated and comprehensive approach to 
addressing educational equity and excellence." Despite the fact 
that new resource commitments through the State Budget have been 
limitedv*^ the Depenrtment-'has modified" existing plans and programs 
and redirected resources in a number of areas in order to be*-ter 
address these important issues. 

Recognizing that the cumulative accomplishments of special 
programs and pilot projects will never be enough. Superintendent 
Honig is determined to urg« institutional responses at all levels 
of our educational system. The Department is currently working on 



a strategic plar to improve the college preparation of students 
from underrepresented backgrounds. To support rhis effort, 
Superintendent Honig has appointed a special advisory committee of 
leaders from public schools, the community, and post secondary 
education institutions to assist in refining and implementing this 
strategic plan. 

The advisory committee will assist the Department in developing an 
infrastructure of information, training incentives, and 
expectations which will motivate and enable districts to plan for 
improvements in college-going rates. Initial efforts wil3 focus 
on strategies to promote increased awareness and understanding of 
inequities in college access as well as commitment to improved 
college preparation of all student populations. Currently under 
development are several publications that will be resources to 
assist schools in improving the overall academic performance and 
college preparation of students from backgrounds underrepresented 
in postsecondary institutions. The strategic plan will emphasize 
institutional commitments to change as opposed to a "special 
programs** approach to college preparations but will build upon 
successful efforts in many fine small-scale programs. This 
advisory committee and Department staff will also be working 
closely with the Outreach and Student Preparation Cluster 
Coordinating Committee of the Intersegmental Coordinatirq Council. 
All of these efforts will be designed to make the public school* 
system a fuller partner with postsecondary institutions in college 
preparations of students from underreperesented backgrounds. 

The following information is listed according to the numbered 
recommendations of the ACR 83 report: 



Recommendation 2.1 

Elementary school students and their parents should be introduced 
to college as a realistic option and to the requirements that 
students must meet during junior and senior high school to be 
prepared for college. 

The Department is committed to ensuring that each student upon 
completion of elementary school has the knowledge and skills 
necessary to establish a foundation for success in college 
preparatory curriculum at the intermediate and high school level. 
By ensuring mastery of the full elementary curriculum, we make 
college a realistic option forvall students.--- _ . . 

In January 1986, the State Department of Education initiated an 
effort with the University of California to involve parents more 
in the education of their children. The California State 
University system has been invited to participate in the joint 
effort. The UC/SDE Joint Subcommittee on Parent Involvement has 
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been meeting regularly and has been concentrating their activities 
in four primary areas: 

1« Parent Hotline 

A pilot telephone hotline system has been established 
in San Diego County for parents. A community planning 
group Identified subject areas to be Included In a 
series of taped messages In both Spanish and English. 
An early assessment of the hotline Indicates that It Is 
being utilized and Is an Important source of 
information, particularly for minority parents who are 
frequently alienated fror their local schools. The 
ho 1 1 Ine prov ides in format Ion about such top Ics as 
alcohol and drug abuse, university and college 
opportunities (CSU, UC and Community Colleges) , parent* 
teacher conferences, and activities parents can 
undertake with their child to enhance academic 
achievement. Expansion to other regions of the state 
Is planned during the 1988-89 school year. 

2. Brochure for Parents and Students on High School 
Graduation/College opportunities 

"'Jhe Parents as Partners: Planning Earlv for Your 

Children's School Success and College Attendance" 

brochure was developed by the Joint Subcommittee to 
provide Information to parents about activities that 
they can carry out at home to ensure their children's 
success In K-12 education and college. The brochure has 
been extremely well-received, and all 56,000 copies in 
English have been distributed to parents through school 
districts, UC, and CSU outreach offices, county 
offices of education, public libraries, and the parent 
conferences mentioned below. Twenty-five thousand 
copies will soon be available in Spanish. Plans are 
underway to obtain funding for additional copies. 

3. Parent Conferences 

A series of conferences especially targeting Black, 
Hispanic and low-income parents of elementary and 
junior high school students have been held In 
cooperation with UC, community colleges, state 
-university - campuses,— and— school —districts- to —inform 
parents about college opportunities and activities that 
they can carry out at home to help their children 
succeed in school. Conferences^ have been held in Los 
Angeles (2), Salinas (2), F'asno, San Francisco, and 
more are being planned for Chlco and Calexlco. More 
than 3,000 parents of minority students have attended. 
The conferences have been a principal avenue for 



distributing the above-mentioned brochure. In most 
cases, the local groups have continued to have the 
conferences as an annual event after the Joint 
Committee's initial involvement. 

*• JJiqaZEfitafeiiLfl af Teacher Involvem ent In Teachey 

Preparation Programs 

A meeting was recently held with the UC Deans of the 
Schools of Education to discuss the content of teacher 
preparation programs insofar as parent involvement is 
concemcvi. The intended outcome is to develop a 
component which instructs future teachers about the 
relationship between parent involvement and student 
achievement and helps teachers to promote closer 
home/school partnerships. 



Recommendation 2.2 

California's junior high schools should be tae subject of a 
special review to determine how well they serve students in terms 
of motivating and preparing them for senior high school and 
college-level work. 

Superintendent Bill Honig established a Middle Grades Task Force 
to study and make"^ recommendations about what contributes to 
effective schooling at the middle grade level. The task force 
issued a report titled, Caught in the Middle ; Educational Reform 
for Young Adolescents in California Public Schnnls . The report 
presents a reform agenda for meeting the social and academic needs 
of students in grades six, seven and eight. As a result of the 
report, the SDE established an administrative unit within tl^e 
Department to oversee and implement the more than 100 
recommendations contained in the report. one of the 
recommendations that is currently being implemented is the 
establishment of 115 "state-of-the-art" middle schools which will 
act as catalysts for middle grade reform. Ten of the schools have 
been designated as "foundation schools" and will coordinate 
regional partnerships between the SDE, schools, colleges and 
universities, and county offices of education to promote school 
reform. Each of the 10 regions will identify common objectives 
based on the recommendations contained in the report. One section 
of the report addresses the issues of academic counseling, access 
of air Students to a sttdng corie'^curricxilum, ah^ 
keep Blacks, Hispanics, and other minorities outside the strong 
academic mainstream. Because of the large number of high minority 
schools involved in the program it is expected that some of the 
regional networks will choose to organize their objectives around 
these issues. Forty three (39%) of the lio schools are comprised 
of student bodies with more than fifty percent minority and 
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thirty-five percent of the students in the schools in the program 
are Hispanic compared to thirty percent for the state. 

The Department is also jointly administering a collaborative 
effort with the California State University system which provides 
enrichment activities in preparation for college for junior high 
students. The College Readiness Program utilizes CSU interns to 
provide academic enrichment activities for students in 
intermediate schools wirh enrollments of 500 or more and with 
Black or Hispanic populations of 40% or more. Although 183 
schools met this criteria, ultimately, only 20 schools were 
funded. Program expansion for 1988-89 was included in the 
Intersegmental Budget Proposal, but was not included in the final 
budget submitted by the Governor. We are seeking expansion ;^unds 
for 1989-90. A first year evaluation report indicates that the 
program has been effective in increasing the number of ninth 
graders who enrolled in algebra and college preparatory English 
classes. Additionally, positive changes were observed in the 
extent to which students were interested in attending college. 



Recommendation 2.3 

Eighth**grade students should receive sin assessment of their 
strengths and weaknesses in basic academic skills that allows them 
to develop their educational plans through junior and senior high 
school • >^ 

In the past six years, the Department has made steady progress in 
improving the usefulness of statewide assessment efforts. The 
California Assessment Program which tests achievement in reading, 
written expression, and mathematics at grades 3, 6, 8, and 12, has 
been upgraded and expanded to reflect the priorities of our new, 
more challenging curriculum. History-social science and science 
are now tested at grade eight and are under development for grades 
6 and 12. For the first time, in the spring of 1987, a writing 
assessment was included in the eighth grade test. The grade eight 
test and the new grade 12 test emphfisize higher order thinking 
skills, reinforcing the emphasis of the strengthened state 
curriculum to ensure that students are able to use what they learn 
to draw inferences, solve problems, and think critically. 
Although the CAP testing program by law is not designed for 
evaluating individual students, it does provide information at the- 
school level for evaluating the content and delivery of the 
curriculxm; - This^ is extremely-usaful "informationr f or schools 
trying to improve their curriculum and the performance of their 
students • 

In a second major testing initiative. Comprehensive Assessment, 
we have collaborated with test publishers, researchers, and 
districts on a variety of pilot projects designed to eliminate 
redundancy in local and state testing and to provide individual 



student assessment data. By combining thfe requirements of CAP, 
the local district proficiency requirements, and nationally normed 
standards, we hope to be able to improve the usefulness of 
individual student data, reduce th^ overall testing time required 
for the individual student and provide the major program 
evaluation data needed by the state. One of our pilot projects in 
this area, the (CAS) 2 Project, tested 25,000 eighth graders in 25 
school districts. This year, the Governor's original budget 
proposal contained an augmentation of $750,000 to support the 
further development of a Comprehensive Assessment System. If 
these funds are available, we plan to study the advantages 
and disadvantages of several of the consolidated models of 
testing. 

The Department is continuing to work with the California 
Educational Round Table Subcommittee on student Assessment. This 
group which was created in mid 1985, has now produced a draft 
report which provides an overview of educational assessment at the 
local state and national levels and describes the assessment 
systems that have been initiated by the state's educational 
institutions. The report, Systemwide and Statewide Assessment in 
California, also defines the most pressing educational assessment 
policy issues and suggest ways of addressing them. The effect of 
assessment programs on minorities is one of the areas identified 
for further study. Issues for discussion include the consistency 
of testing and curriculum; the potential of early assessment, 
counseling, and rehnediation for making b'.gher education more 
accessible; the effects of assessment on retention; the 
appropriate timing of assessment in order to motivate rather than 
discourage students; and the potential for bias in testing 
instruments and procedures. The Department is currently working 
with the Intersegmental Coordinating Council cluster Committee on 
Curriculum and Assessment to develop a workplan for 1989 to 
address these issues. 



Recomnendation 2.4 

Counseling, advising, and diagnostic testing during junior and 
senior high school must be available to help students and their 
parents understand students' postsecondary education and career 
options and make educational and career plems. 

SB 813 (Chapter 498, Statutes of 1983) established a tenth grade 
counseling program at" every -high school- wishing to "apply -for 
funds. The program requires that every student in the tenth grade 
or by age 16, receive an individualized review of his/her academic 
progress. a meeting with the student and, if feasible, with 
his/her parent is required to take place, at which educational 
options available to the student and the course work necessary to 
fulfill those options are explained and an academic program 



designed for the student. A recent PACE (Policy Analysis for 
California Education) report indicates: 

o A tenth grade counseling proaram was implemented in all 12 

sample high schools, 
o The focus of counseling is colletfe preparation, dropout 

prevention, and high school course planning to ensure 

graduation. 

o Parents are involved in the counseling provided at most of 

the S2unple high schools, 
o Counselor-student ratios varied from 1:71 to 1:440. 
o Four sample schools extended the program to the 9th grade, 

and one received permission to implement the program in 

eighth grade. 

o No p a 1 1 em was f ound in the manner in wh ich the 

counseling money was used, 
o Students are generally counseled once a year; one 

school was providing counseling twice a year, 
o This policy was fully implemented in all sample 

schools, however, the quality of the program was 

mixed. 

The Student Support Services Unit within the Department of 
Education is currently developing a strategic plan which 
identifies the state role and specific strategies for implementing 
a comprehensive and coordinated Student Support Services Program 
at every middle schdol and high school. 

Progress has also been made in the area of student diagnostic 
assessment. In addition to many local efforts, several major 
•statewide programs are improving our ability to help students 
through diagnostic testing. 

The Golden State Examination is h unique incentive and recognition 
program established by the Hughes-Hart Educational Reform Act of 
1983. It targets the many able, but academically unmotivated 
students who move through high school without ever tasting the 
success that would excite them about learning or their own 
potential. Besides challenging and motivating students to high- 
level performance, the program is intended to increase the number 
of students who have successfully completed the courses required 
for high school graduation and college/university admission. In 
the- first year of statewide testing in 1987, 370 districts 
participated, 56,000 students took the first-year algebra exam, 
41,000 took~ the geometry exam, "^and 10, 000 ~ took a" prisTimihary 
version to the United States history exam. Over 41,000 GSE 
scholars were identified and recognized by the State, schools, 
parents , community organizations , and the Legislature . Data 
reported includes individualized narrative reports with scores and 
subscores for each student and certificates, as well as insignia 
for diplomas of honors awardees. The Departments request to 
expand the GSE program as proposed in the original legislation has 



been denied for next years budget. We will, however, continue to 
push for additional exaas in chemistry, Spanish, biology, 
government-economics, English literature, composition and health 
science. 

The Mathematics Diagnostic Test Project Exams are designed to 
provide an accurate assessment of a student's readiness to go on 
to the next college-preparatory mathematics course from algebra 1 
to calcu-Tus. Use of rlie test at the secondary level is voluntary 
and is funded by the California Academic Partnership Program. 
High school mathematics teachers receive class summaries by topic 
and by iteji, along with topic and total scores for individual 
students. Test reports for individual students are used to assist 
in guidance or placement decisions and as a tool in individualized 
remedial programs, when necessary. Eight hundred and sixteen 
middle schools or high schools throughout California use the test. 
In all, some 263,000 papers were scored for secondary school 
students in 1986-87. 

There are two Intersegmental Writing Diagnostic Exam projects. 
Both exam projects use writing samples to help eleventh grade 
teachers and students understand what the universities expect 
entering freshmen to be able to do as writers and to help teachers 
develop those abilities. In 1937, 1,423 students took the two- 
hour essay tests. A task force group is working on the 
development of a statewide diagnostic assessment program in 
writing for tenth-gfade students. 



Reconmend&tion 2.5 

California's public junior and senior high schools should 
establish a core curriculmi that develops in the vast majority of 
their students the conpetencies they need to view college as a 
viable op^.ion and to function as citizens and workers. 

Since the passage of major reform legislation in 1983 the State 
has developed a core curricx- m by specifying both course 
requirements and course content. The state Board first adopted 
state graduation requirements (specific courses) vaich went into 
effect with tt 1987 high s. aooI graduates. Hvery studnnt must 
complete at .^^st the following courses before receiving a 
diploma: • 

-English--3 years . — - 

History-social science — 3 years 
Mathematics — 2 >ears 

Foreign Language: Visual and Performing Arts— 1 >3ar of either 
Physical education — 2 years 

To .:?ssist local school districts to upgrade course content, SB 813 
also requircid the development of Model Curriculum Standards for 
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the newly mandated graduation requirements. Schools are required 
to compare their loczal curriculum to the Model Standards at least 
once ev^ry three years. The new standards were adopted by the 
State Board and published by the Department in 1985. 

These standards are now reflected in the curriculum frameworks 
%Aiich set the overall philosophy and direction for the subject 
area including testing, textbooks, and teaching strategies. 
Frameworks have been developed in each core curriculum area 
including language arts, visual and performing arts, history and 
social science, foreign language, science, mathematics and health. 
The frameworJcs are used by schools to define and guide their 
subject-area programs. The curriculum frameworks are also the key 
ingredient in determining which textbooks receive state approval 
and/or adoption. 

The contents of the frameworks have been further strengthened by 
the joint development of curriculuir, competency statements by the 
academic senates of California postsecondary institutions. These 
competency statements are intended to assist students in preparing 
for college, their parents and couns^ .ors in advising, and high 
school teachers and administrators in plann ig the curriculum. 
Competency statements have been completed or ^re being ^ orked on 
in English, mathematics, foreign language, history/social science, 
humanities, natural science and visual end performing arts. 

The core curriculum^' is also strengthened by the existence of the 
UC a-to-f admission requirements and the CSU admission 
requirements which have recently been strengthened to include 15 
full year courses in the core curriculum areas. 

The standards reflected in the core curriculum were set to ensure 
that all students would achieve the basic competencies needed to 
view college as a viable option and to succeed in, and contribute 
to, society. Although it is difficult to assess the full impact 
of this curriculum reform effort, we have indications that the 
effort is having a positive effect in improving K-12 educational 
opportunities for all students. For example, CAP test scores have 
been increasing steadily since reform efforts began (Attachment 
A). For seniors, between 1983-86 there has been an eleven percent 
increase in students scoring at or above grade level in math on 
the CAP test. The percentage of students scoring at the sixth 
grade level or below has dropped by twenty percent. Fifty percent 
of high school seniors now score at or above the twel f th grade 
level in 'math. - - - 

In readin*^^ there has been an increase of almost five percent in 
seniors Sv^ring at or above grade level, and a decrease of eleven 
and one-half percent of students scoring at or below the sixth 
grade level. Forty-five percent of seniors now score at grade 
level or above in reading. 
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Improvement in CAP scorss is not limited to the better schools— it 
is occurring across the board for all ethnic groups. CAP scores 
at high minority high schools have been improving at a laore rapid 
rate than at other schools (Attachment B) . 

Impressive gains have also been recorded for the college bound 
student. Seventeen percent or approximately 17,000 more students 
have taken the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) between 1983 and 
1988. The number of Black and Hispanic students taking the SAT 
have increased bj twenty-four percent and thirty- four percent, 
respectively (Attachment C) . During the same time period, the 
average verbal score has increased from 421 to 424 and the average 
mathematics score has increased from 476 to 482. 

The state graduation requirements adopted by the State Board have 
resulted in enrollment of more students in academic courses 
(Attachment D) . For advanced math, physics, and chemistry, the 
enrollments by ethnicity have been as follows: 

Enrollments in Selected Courses by Ethnicity 
1984/85 - 1986/87 



Advanced Hath 



19G4-85 Rate 1985-86 Rate 1986-87 Rate 



All students 13.9 13.2 14.8 

White 14.8 13.9 15.3 

Black 6.8 6.1 6.8 

Hispanic 5.7 6.0 6.8 

Asian/Filipino 31.7* 33.4 35.5 

Pacific Islander 13.9 16.9 

American Indian 7.6 6.^ 7.9 

* Includes .^cific Islander 



Physics 



1984-85 Rate 1985-86 Rate 1986-87 Rate 



All students 13.5 14.8 17.2 

White 14.2 . 15.2 17.3 

Black 6.6 • 7.6" 9.8 

Hispanic 5.8 6.4 8.2 

Asian/Filipino 30.4* 35.2 38.5 

Pacific Islander 13.9 20.2 

6 



American Indian 10.8 7.2 10, 

* Includes Pacific Islander 
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Chemistry 



1984-85 Rate 



1985-86 Rate 



1986-87 Rate 



All students 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Asian/Filipino 

Pacific Islander 

American Indian 



32.2 
34.6 
21.7 
17.4 
57.0* 



19.2 



39.2 
40.6 
29.8 
25.3 
67.5 
32.4 
20.2 



43.1 
44.4 
35.7 
29.7 
68.7 
39.9 
28.7 



* Includes Pacific Islander 



NOTE: 



The above figures 



represent the degree of 



participation of students from different 
racial/ethnic groups in advanced mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry courses and, are 
reported as rates. The numerator for all rates 
is the number of students in any group who took 
the course. The denominator for advanced math 
is the number of students, by group, in grades 
eleven and twelve. For physics and chemistry, 
the denominator is, by group, for grade twelve. 



ACR 83 points out that aiding all high schools to effectively 
deliver this curriculum must include targeting public high schools 
for assistance which are predominantly minority in enrollment. To 
this end, the Department has undertaken a broad array of 
activities. 

Beginning in 1987, the Department has worked through the 
Intersegmental Budget Committee of the Education Round Table to 
obtain funding to strengthen and coordinate activities aimed at 
increasing the percentages of ethnic and racial minorities who 
successfully attend college. In each of the last two years the 
Department has included as part of its budget request funding for 
postsecondary faculty participation in the high school 
accreditation process, funding for the Intermediate College 
Readiness Program, and funding for the a project to provide 
regional cooperation to improve student preparation. Of these 
requests, only the Intermediate College Readiness Program 
(uiscussed in the response to recommendation 2.2) has received 
funding. 



Even though state funding has not been provided for regional 
cooperation efforts, the Department is working with San Diego 
County Schools and Long Beach Unified to promote two regional 
cooperative efforts. In San Diegc, the County Superintendent is 
coordinating the effort which will include six districts, as well 
as UC San Diego and CSU San Diego. The districts will establish 
specific goals for the number of underrepresented students who 




enroll ir. postsecond&ry education and are successful in malcing 
progress toward graduation. The postsecondary involvement will 
include early outreach efforts, including counseling by college 
students, and special efforts to assist the progress of graduating 
high school students from underrepresented groups who enter their 
institutions. 

The Department is also working with the California Business Round 
Taible and the California Chamber of Commerce and a dozen districts 
to strengthen academic preparation through a program called the 
California Compact. The essential ingredient in the Compact is 
the joint selection of measurable K-12 educational improvement 
goals by local school, business, and higher-education 
representatives. The community team is then responsible for the 
joint operation of activities that are designed to meet the 
specific goals. The California Compact is loosely based on the 
Boston Compact, the Peninsula Academies, and other models that 
have built long-tenn coalitions between business and education, 
for the purpose of improving student achievement. Special 
emphasis is place on reaching minority and "at risk" students, 
while providing all students with the motivation, incentives, and 
assistance needed to achieve high standards. The long-term 
objective of the California Compact is to promote development of 
local compacts that a^opt the following as their overall goal: 
Every student graduatj.ng from California high schools who meets 
the grade, -^.iscipliiie, attendatice, and instructional standard 
outlined by school ^nd business officials in the local community, 
will be guaranteed priority hiring status for available jobs 
and/or financial assistance needed to attend postsecondary 
education. 

The Department also continues to promote University and College 
Opportui ties (UCO) Programs. Organized in 1978, UCO represents 
one of the earliest intervention programs and is an example of the 
role a state agency can play in preparing and motivating students 
for college. UCO programs currently operate with funding drawn 
from district categorical income and pri-vate or community funding. 
Ten districts currently operate UCO programs. Individually 
programs differ markedly, ranging from after school, drop- in 
tutoring session to extensive, multi-school projects. 

Other programs the Department and various K-12 school districts 
are involved in, which can be found in schools with high 
percentages of minority students, and which focus on strengthening 
of academic skills and motivating" students to view college as a 
realistic option include: 

o The California Student Opportunity and Access Program 
which is operated in five consortia of districts and 
serves a total of twenty- four thousand students by 
coordinating outreach efforts and disseminating 
information about postsecon^'ary opportunities. 
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o The California Academic Partnership Program which supports 
twenty partnership projects between post secondary 
education and the 

o The Mathematics, Engineering, Science Achievement (MESA) 
Program which Is operated In 16 centers serving a total of 
50 local school districts. Each center provides academic 
preparation In mathematics, science, and English to 
between 100 and 500 junior and senior high school students 
Interested In pursuing a college degree In a mathematics- 
based field. 

o The "Tanner Project" schools, established by AB 2321, 
Involve nine districts throughout the state In encouraging 
and preparing junior high school and high school students 
to take the PSAT. A first year evaluation report 
indicated an increase in the number of students enrolling 
in the a-f courses required for admission to UC, a 
majority of participating seniors being eligible for 
admission to CSU, and an increase in the percentage of 
seniorL taking college admission tests. 



RecomBendation 2.6 

All public secondary school students should have access to a full 
range of advanced classes and college-preparatory courses. 

As recommended, the Superintendent has completed a review of the 
availability of a full range of advanced classes and college- 
preparatory courses. This review was also done to meet the 
requirement of ACR 73 (Hayden) on college preparation. The 
Department created the Intersegmental Task Force on ACR 73 and 
contracted with PACE for the report (High School Curriculum and 
University Admission Requirements: A Critical Linkage) . The 
report, printed in April 1987, addresses the question of what 
steps should be taken , to ensure that the full array of courses 
required for admission to csu or UC are taught by qualified 
faculty and are made available in all California public high 
schools to all students who wish to take them. The twelve 
recommendations of the report also address steps that should be 
taken to ensure that students who are underreprpsented in higher 
education gain equal access to college preparatory courses. This 
report and its recomendations have been transmitted to CPEC, UC^ 
CSU, CCC, the Commission for -the Review of the Master Plan, the 
Joint Legislative Committee on the Master Plan, and the ^Iducation 
Committees of each House. The Department will be wording with 
these various organizations to implement the recommendations of 
the report. 
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Recomendation 5.1 



Tb Depeirtaent of Education should refine its conprehensive data 
systea on the characteristics of secondary school students and 
dropouts. 

The Department has identified the continued development and 
refinement the California Basic Education Data System (CBEDS) and 
the School Accountability Program as a high priority. Currently 
data is available from CBEDS on race and ethnicity of students who 
leave school before completing graduation requirements. During 
1987, the Department resolved procedural difficulties with data 
collection on retention and, thereby, improved the reliability and 
usefulness of this data. Nineteen hundred and eighty eight will 
be the third year CBEDS has collected data on retention rates. 

Perhaps more helpful is the school-level data provided through the 
School Accountability Program. The individual school reports 
that are produced draw information from CBEDS and from the 
California Assessment Program. For 1S88, the reports have been 
augmented to provide racial and ethnic data on students taking the 
SAT and ACT college entrance exams, on students enrolling as 
first time freshman at public postsecondary institutions, and on 
students who take advanced placement courses in the high school. 
Previously, information on ethnicity and race was only provided 
for school enrol Indents and academic course enrollment. The 
school -level report assists schools to assess their status, as 
well as establish a baseline from which they can address 
improvement. The information is now used as part of a schools 
goal setting, self-evaluation, and School Improvement/WASC program 
review. 

The school report currently goes directly to the school, but it is 
also made available to student admissions and outreach personnel 
in postsecondary education institutions. The Department is 
committed to expanding the use of the school performance reports 
and ensuring their usefulness in establishing baseline trends and 
reflecting changes in the quality of the school program and the 
success of the school program in educating all the students. 



Recommendation 6.1/6.2 

Califpraia's j)ublic . high _schools should include in their self- 
studies for accreditation a review of their existing "curriculum 
and student achievement. 

In 1985, eighteen schools piloted the WASC/SDE Joint Process; 
Curriculum Consultant Project which combines the Western 
Association of Schools and Colleges' (WASC) self-study process 
with the state Department of Education's program quality review. 
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The inclusion of the program review component, with its focus on 
curriculum, instruction, and student outcomes, has resulted in a 
more rigorous process that examines the effects of instruction and 
curriculum on students. An integral part of this Joint process is 
the use of external curriculum consultants who assist academic 
departments of the school in reviewing their curricular programs. 
Each consultant makes at least a three-day commitment to attend a 
one-day workshop and then visit the school twice — once at the 
beginning of the self-study process and a second time after the 
accrediting team has issued a report. By 1986, the program grew 
to involve 73 schools and in 1987, 130 schools participated. The 
Curriculum Consultant Project currently involves over 750 trained 
consultants. Approximately, 125 schools are expected to 
participate in the joint process annually. 

Curriculum consultants are faculty from p'- stsecondary 
institutions, external high school faculty, or school 
administrators who volunteer their time to work with a high 
school's academic departments in reviewing their curricular 
offerings and developing their portion of the self -study. Besides 
expertise in a particular subject area, curriculum consultants 
bring to the self -study process an extei.i.al perspective on the 
school's curricular program. In addition, each consultant is 
encouraged to write a follow-up letter to the department chair 
with their observations, suggestions, and program recommendations 
for the self -study report and the action plan. 

During the 1988-89 school year, the SDE will pilot an expanded 
program to the WASC/SDE Joint Process which targets fivp high 
schools with a forty percent or more student population cc nposed 
of racial and ethnic minorities. The expanded program will 
consist of additional features to the Joint Process which will 
engage the schools in a comprehensive and sustained school renewal 
effort. The additional features have a basis in the current 
research about effective staff development, effective schools 
research, and school reforr efforts that lead to substantive 
change at a school site. 

The 1988-89 Intersegmental Bx^dget Proposal contained in the 
Department of Education proposed budget includes a request for 
$470,000 for expansion of this effort. This request was included 
in the Governor's Budget for 1988-89, as originally submitted to 
the Xegislature in January 1988. 
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ATTACHMENT A 



California Assessment Program Test 
Scores Are Improving 



Grade 12 Reading Percent Correct Scores Grade 12 Mathematics Percent Correct Scores 




e3n4M8se5«886«7 tan4 a*ns tsM ntr 



Grade 8 Reading and Math Grade 8 History/Social Science and Science 




84-85 8&86 86-87 



83-84 84^ 85-86 86-87 



Grade 6 Reading and Math Grade 3 Reading and Math 




83-84 84-85 85-86 86-87 



83-84 84-85 85-86 8&87 

The California Assessment Program is the state's mandatory testing program given to 
all third, sixth, eighth ^.nd twelfth graders. CAP test scores have been inceasing steadily 
since reform efforts began. For high school seniors, 1986-87 CAP scores in mathematics, 
reading, spelling, and written expression were the highest recorded in the last ten years. 
The CAP test also has been expanded to indude the eighth grade and the tests are being 
revised to assess higher level thinking skJls. 
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ATTACHMENT B 



CAP Scores at Schools with High Black and 
Hispanic Student Enrollments Are Rising 
More Rapidly than Scores at Other Schools 

Change in CAP Mathematics Scores 




1983/84 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 



♦ Non-irtnority -O- Minority-greater than » All schools 

50% Black and Hispanic 



Change in CAP Reading Scores 




1983/84 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 

♦ Non-minority Minority-greater than All schools 
50% Black and Hispanic 

Twelfth grade CAP scores for reading and mathematics are rising more rapidly at 
schools with high minority student populations than for other schools. However, the gap 
between high minority and other schools is still large and every effort must be made to 
erase this disparity. 
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ATTACHMENT C 



SAT Scores increase in Number and Percent 
Of Students Tested by Ethnicity, 1983-84 to 1987-88 



American 
Indian 


1983-84 
Number tested 


1987-88 
Number tested 

1,577 


Asian 
American 


12,623 


21,026 


Black 


5,821 


7,247 


Hispanic 


7,725 


10,346 


White 


58,638 


65,647 


Total 


102,348 


119,784 



Percent 
Increase 

+154% 



+67% 
+24% 
+34% 
+12% 
+17% 
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ATTACHMENT D 



Substantially More High School Students 
Are Taking Tougher Courses 
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CHANCZUOrS OFFICE 



GEORGE DEUKAAEJIAN, Oomitor 



CALIFORNIA COAAMUNITY COLLEGES 

1107 MNTH STRin 
SAOUM&ITO, CAUFORNIA 9MU 
(fM) 44»«7S2 



July 28. 1988 




Penny Edgert 

Postsecondary Education Conanlsslon 
1020 12th Street 
Sacramento. CA 95814 

Dear Penny: 

Here at long last is a draft copy of our responses to recommendations contained 
in the ACR 83 report as called for by AB 101. The report is scheduled for 
Board of Governors' review and approval at the August meeting. Following that 
review, we will send you the approved version of the report at the same time 
we forward it to the Legislature. I wish to apologize for the delays 
associated with the preparation and trust that you still will be able to 
incorporate our responses into the required Commission report. Please feel 
free to call me or Vice Chancellor Ron Dyste if you have any questions. 

Cordially 8 




Gus Guichard 

Senior Vice Chancellor 

Planning and Special Projects 

GG:els 

Enclosure 

cc: Ron Dyste 
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Board of Governors of the 
California Community Colleges 



REPORT OP THE CALIPORNI\ COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
ON IMPLEMENTING RECOMMENDATIONS OP THE POLICY 
TASK FORCE ON ASSEMBLY CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 83 



For Action "■'! o 



Background 



In July of 1984, the California Legislature adopted Assemblv 
Concurrent Resolution 83, introduced by Assemb?^!n PetS Chacon 

assSJe'tSat Ca'lifor'^'f educational segments to'Tecommend S^ys 
assure that California's low income and minority students have 
the same opportunity as other students to graduate from high 
bacS^iirl'SfgreL?^™""''^ programs, and complete 

in response to ACR 83, a policy t .sk force k- jointly convened 

Ca??to^^?/"f?''':' °^ ^^5^"^^^ °^ ""^^ University of 
Calitornia, the Trustees of the California State University the 
Bc«a of Governors of the California Community College" ^^4 
State Board of Education, the Superintendent of Public 
dni^erSiJ?^; and the Association of Independent Colleges and 
universities. With the assistance of the Califbrnia 
Postsecondary Education Commission, the Task Force produced its 
recommendations in March 1986 in a report entitled Exoanfina 
Educational Equity ir, California 's s|h^ and i|nJif^^ 
of 31 recommendations addressed T-aTiiT-^f Hiid ed ac?!d; : 
Clarifying school £.nd college responsibilities; Assuring 
improvement in public schools; Increasing higher education's 
services to the schools; Expanding highe? edGca?ion"s services to 
underrepresented students; Irproving educational informaUoS" 
involving accreditation; and Assessing equity efforts! ' 

5S4^1ta?utL"r^J?? ^^l^^^or approved AB 101 (Chacon, Chapter 
in r«???or^?! ^ "^'""'^ requires each segment of education 

in California to provide a status report on the prog-ess made 

8^00??.!"?'^^;'^"^ applicable recommendations made by tSe ACR 
to 16 of^thf ^^""'""i'^y colleges are expected^to respond 

to 16 of the 31 recommendations which were made. *.«»t.«uu 

In preparing i 
101, segmr-ta] 
utilize a comn 

co!!™!^!^?^^'^^* «""*^ion, ^.PE(j IS required to comment on 

segmental report, a^d to transmit its comments to the 

''^^ report forr.iat includes statements of each 
applicable recommendation, a summary of the extent to which each 
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Jh^?;j?«^'''°" ^t^ implemented, information concerning any 

plaSs! ^"^°""tered to implementation, and a sammary Sf fu?SL 

Analysis 

Much of th- infortnotion contained in this report was presented in 

activ!?Lr?hat'™nU''''"i"PKr ''""^ highligh?ing those ^ 
recommendatiSjs.""'' ^PPl-^^l^ ^o each of the ACR 83 

?^ the recommendations to which community colleges are expected 

tSarconstderfhJ:'"' demons?r!Jet 
ACR af J^i? J^^i progress wa-; made in implementing all of the 
ACR 83 task force recommendations. Obstacles nonetheless are 
apparent, particularly resource inadequacies in such areas H 

uMv^r-sti^ lit^.^^'- — h?gh"i^iSSi^^;r 
Recommended Action 

The Chancel or recommends Board endorsement of the acr 8"? R«no,.^ 
for transmittal to the legislature. Report 
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Chancellor's Office 
California Contmunity Colleges 
June 1988 



REPORT TO THE LEGISLATURE ON 
CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
RESPONSES TO ACR 83 



INTRODUCTION 

Pursuant to AB 101 (Chapter 594, Statutes of 1987), this report 
sunnnarizes the responses of California's community colleges and 
the Board of Governors to the recommendations of the policy task 
force on Assembly Concurrent Resolution 83, adopted by the 
Legislature in July 1984, 

Of the 31 recommendations contained in the tas): force report, 
community colleges are expected to respond to 16. For each of 
the recommendations, progress towards implementation is 
summarized, obstacles to implementation (if any) are identified, 
and plans for future action are noted, 

RESPONSES TO RECOMMENDATION 1,2 ; "IN COOPERATION WITH THE 
SCHOOLS. COLLEGES AND 0NIVERSITIE.5 HAVE A RESPONSIBILITY TO 
SUPPORT PUBLIC SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT, ENGAGE IN EFFORTS TO 
COMMUNICATE COLLEGE EXPECTATIONS TO STUDENTS, ASSIST THE 
EDUCATIONAL PLANKING AND PREPARATION OF STUDENTS WHO ARE 
POTENTIALLY COLLEGE BOUND, AND PROVIDE PRE-SERVICE AND IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING TO SCHOOL PERSONNEL." 

Implementation 

o In meeting the responsibilities outlined in t' ' s 

recommendation, the Board adopted a major pol^jy statement on 
the recruitment and retention of underrepresented students 
(1986); adopted new regulations for Extended Opportunity 
Programs and Services which, in part, require high school 
outreach and student affirmative action objectives in local 
EOPS operations (1986); defined the responsibilities of 
students and colleges in its Matriculatic n Plan, and 
successfully supported the enactment of its language on these 
resppnsibilities into AB. 3 ~ the Community College 
Matriculation Act (1984; 1987); hosted a symposium on minority 
student recruitment and retention (1986); adopted policies on 
strengthening academic standards which, in part, defined 
community college responsibilities for bas'c skills 
istruction, refining student academic progress standards, and 
or assuring proper placement and eqoity among students by 
defining college responsibilities concerning the scope of 
assessment (1987); reviewed o brochure for tenth grade 
students developed by the Academic Senate and Chancellor's 
Office which specifically outlines tra preparation needed to 
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mll??r^J; any community college program (1987); and adopted a 
multi-year action plan to improve articulation (1986) . 

o The Academic Senate of the California Community Colleges 
SoJ?io"!! work with the academic senates of OC and CSO to 
define the academic preparation necessary for success in 
college among high school students — compett-cy expectations 
have been developed and disseminated for English^ mi?h? 
sciences, and foreign languages; work is underway for 
competency expectations in the visual and performing arts, in 
hc.iianities, and in social sciences. 

o The Chancellor continues to cooperate with OC, CSU, and the 
««co^da?f °i Education to jointly publish and disirtSute to 
secondary school students the "Futures" brochure which 
compactly outlines for parents and students the course 
Sork!''* skills needed to succeed in college level 

o About one-third of the state's community colleges conduct in- 

Of the colleges have formax articulation agreements with 
secondary schools; three- fourths conduct articulation efforts 
with secondary schools; and nearly half of the colleges haJe 
J^J^T"?^- "?Po«?ibility for secondary school artilulaUon 
into local institutional mission statements. icuxacion 

Obstacles 

o More than 80 recommendations have been considered by the Board 
concerning educational equity since 1986 but progress towards 
addressing them all has been hampered by general systemwide 
losses in purchasing power .nd uneven approval by ?he^?ate to 
fund specific programs requested by the board; despite 
""nn'^ho iSS ?- ^^""f personnel within the Chancellors Office 
^^hrn? .J^"?' * "^^ position to coordinate secondary 

schcol articulation, progress towards improving colleqe 
articulation with secondary schools remains hampered by 
resource inadequacies. «y 



Plans 



The Board will continue to seek purchasino power restor;*non 

RESPONSES TO RECOMMENDATTQM 1,^- "alL COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITTP<5 
JSSxcS''^^*'"*''^ ASSURING THAT THEIR J?UDENTS ARE ciMPE^EN^Lv 

ADVISED AND COUNSELED AND PROVIDED WITH TH.^ PERSONAL ACADeS?? 
AND ECONOMIC SUPPORT TO ENABLE THEM TO COMPLETE THEli SSS^ASxSMAr 
OBJECTIVES. COMMUNITY COLLEGES ARE PRIMARILY RES PoicTnfS Sni^*^^^ 
ASSURING THAT THEIR STUDENTS AREiScOURASE^'^o'cONS^DER'^RlSlpER 



TO SENIOR INSTITUTIONS, INFORMED OF THE NECESSARY STEPS TO DO SO, 
AND PROVIDED WITH ADEQUATE COURSES FOR TRANSFERRING WITH JUNIOR 
OR OPPER-CLASS STATUS. SENIOR INSTITUTIONS HAVE THE 
IIBSPONSIBILITY TO WORK WITH COMMUNITY COLLEGES IN COUNSELING AND 
ADVISING PROSPECTIVE TRANSFER STUDENTS AND IN SIMPLIFYING 
TRANSFER PROCEDURES AND REQUIREMENTS." 

Implementation 

o The Board adopted a statewide implementation plan for 

matriculation in 1987 and all districts had prepared local 
implementation plans by January 198b. Matriculation services 
commenced in January 1988 and include strengthening of 
admissions, orientation, assessment, counseling and 
advisement, placement, student follow-up, and, on-going 
evaluation. 

o The Chancellor's Office also utilized resources of the Fund 
for instructional l...proveraent to finance a consortium of 
colleges under the leadership of Santa Barbara City College to 
conduct research into appropriate Assessment, placement, and 
student follow-up strategies as required by matriculation. 
The project includes dissemination and training activities 
that are based upon the results achieved. 

o The Board continues to reqL*;st and obtain fundinq to operate 

the Transfer Center pilot Program under which ali students 

but with special emphasis on underrepresented students are 

encouraged to consider transit.: goals c.nd are assisted ♦•■> 
actually transfer. Twenty colleges participate in thf 
program, but leadership from the program has been ext* nded to 
more than forty other community colleges. The program 
provides funding which enables senior institutions to directly 
work with community colleges to council and advise transfer 
students. 

Obstacles 

Matriculation is among the most complex reforms ever attempted by 
community colleges and it requires a great deal of staff 
development which in 1987-88 could not be provided ex ept on a 
very limited scale. Assessment and counseling policies and 
practices are especially complex and progress towards meeting 
statewide coordination apd leadership responsibilities has been 
slower than anticipated due *to inadequate resources in the 
Chancellor's Office. 

Plans 

The Board requested, and the Governor approved, three additional 
positions for matriculation in the 1988 Budq t plus substantial 
funding for local technical assistance and staff development. 



^ ^ u ^""l increasing services to colleges and 
f^rii r ^^^noo" ^^^^^lope*^' and final plans are expected by 
early August, 1988, for implementation during 1988-89; 

RESPONSES TO RECOMMEN DATION 2.0 ; "THE PROPORTION OP LOW-TMrOMP 
AND UNDERREPRESENTED ETHNIC MINORITY YOUNGSTERS - ESpSll? 
HISPANIC AND BLACK - WHO COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL PREPARED JSr 
HIGHER EDUCATION MOST BE INCREASED SUBSTANTIALLY jHErK??p 
EXECUTIVES OF ALL FIVE SEGMENTS OF EDUCATION IN CAlI^OpS^^! thf 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, THE CHANCELLOR OF THE CALIFORN A COMMUNITY cSlJeCES THE 

5SfSNiv?Rs??Y's? r^^;^2sr.;j ''^'^ aNivERs????"?irPR?sJDEN?'or' 

Iccn^^JirSS I- °^ CALIFORNIA, AND THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OP INDEPENDENT CALIFORNIA COLLEGES AND UNIVERSTTTE«? 

^"^^ SEGMENTS IMPLEMENT COMPREHENsI^E 

ACTIVITIES TO ADDRESS THIS GOAL IMMEDIATELY. THE STATE 

?r?SJs'?S?|?AT?VE!?!"'' SHOULd'aSsSSe^Se'lEADERSHIP 



Implementation 



orthe^J^ILf ^c°"%^"^ ""^^ r'^'' °" competency expectations 
of the Acaderais. Senates as referred to above are designed to 

lZl Zt..T <=?™Pl«tion rates, but the probSm^Sfdrop- 

out rates among minority students, particularly among Black 
and Hispanic students, remains alarmingly high. 

TO alleviate the problem, the Board requested and eceived 
funding in 1988 for five student affirmative alJlon^riJects 
and at least one will focus on coordinating EOPS services with 
secondary students beginning at the eighth grade, "n 
addition, at least 15 community colleges have developed and 
^nLi^^i^r''"^ 2" programs in Vocational educftxon 

under which curriculum in the 11th and 12th grades is 

ion'';; ''''^^ "'""^ ^l!^ ""'^ '^^^ °f "lated community 

!rtl;u?.?S^i^^' ^"^^^ colleges to date have developed 
^iii coursework in at least one vocational area between 

high school and college programs. Several of these proiectr 

"'""^ provided through ^he 

"Fund for Instructional Improveme5.t". ^nrougn cne 

?2Acl?^roL?« ?^'^°"'^ Association of Community Colleges 
(CACC) Commission on Instruction conducted two conferences on 
improving school-college articulation; the first conflJInce 

s^conf focuf^d'on P^^^jri"-- af meeting high^LSoSfr^nf the 
?!???nrn?f u e^^isting ar t icul 8 1 ion practices in 
California. Moreover, CACC studied 250 high school districts 
w?de"anae 5rotKrTi°" °' "tic ^lation'practices a^d a ' 
c^LnuTcoll^ge" relationships between schools and 

InoTllt ^m?^^?*'^'^',?"'^ Governor approved, fundinj to 
SiiiLn "i<3dl?-<=olfege" projects underwhich community 
colleges, in conjunction with selected K-12 districts ^Sd the 



state Department of Education, will develop arid establish a 
high school for high risk students on or near the community 

college campuses. The high school — or middle-college 

will operate independently but will share facilities, 
including selected services, such as libraries. The proximity 
of operations between the high school and community college is 
expected to facilitate the success of students who otherwise 
have a low probability of succeeding in hiyh school and going- 
on to college. 

Obstacles 

Although clarifying college preparatory expectations for high 
school students, conducting "2+2", early outreach, and middle- 
college pilot programs will assist students to stay in and 
conplete high school, more follow-up will be needed than can be 
currently provided — particularly with parents and among them, 
those whose native language is not English. In addition, low 
St. 'ent awareness, ineffective communications about articulated 
programs, and a lack of model processes and structure for 
designing and formally adopting "articulation" agreements between 
high schools and colleges are major barriers to school-college 
progress in achieving workable partnerships. 

Plans / 

The Chancellor's Office will continue its work with CACC and the 
Intersegmental Coordinating Council to increase the level of 
joint planning and program development which strengthens 
partnerships between schools and community colleges. 

RESPONSES TO RECOMMENDATIOK 3.1 ; "THE SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 
PARTNERSHIPS PROPOSED ABOVE ... SHOULD UNDERTAKE FUNDAMENTAL 
ANALYSES AND CHANGE, WHERE NECESSARY, OF SCHOOL CURRICULA, 
INSTRUCTION, INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT, POSTSECONDARY OUTREhCH 
SERVICES, PARENT INVOLVEMENT, AND STUDENT MOTIVATION AND SELF- 
IMAGE. SUCH AGENCIES AS THE ACCESS/COOPERATIVE COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY PROC.'AM AND THE ACHIEVEMENT COUNCIL IN OAKLAND CAN 
ASSIST HIGHER EDUCATION AND SCHOOL DISTRICT OFFICIALS IN 
DEVELOPING THESE PARTNERSHIPS." 

Implementation 

o Analysis of school and college partnership activities began in 
i987 and is recognized to ^require continuous attention as 
partnerships are developed and implemented. The first major 
effort to assess partnership activities was recently completed 
by the Chancellor's Office, which contracted with the Rancho 
Santiago Community College District to comprehensively study 
the high school articulation practices. In September of 1987, 
the results of the study were carefully reviewed by an 
intersegmental task force consisting of faculty, student 
services personnel^ researcii staff, administrators, and 
systemwide personnel oE the state Department of Education and 
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the Chancellor's Office. The t.»sk force proposed several 

nSJISfS k\'k"!u^°'' S*'^'^^ of Governors which 

In JIJSfry°l'988l?^ "'"^^ '^^^ recommendations 

The recommendations were adopted by the Board, and call for 
i??«i??o^ brochure; for local boards to increase 

attention to high school articulation; for colleges to increase 
coordinated strategies for improving irticulatioSrfo? '""^^^^ 
community colleges to evaluate the articulation practices they 
undertake, including follow-up on students served; and, for 

v^^^in^''*'^^^^^ ^^^'^^ ^^5^ schools in maintaining viable 
vocational programs by sharing resources and facilities! 

Obstacles 

Actively implementing and assessing the effectiveness of high 
school partnership and articulation activities is a relatively 
new area of school-college cooperation and neither schools nor 
colleges are well staffed to increase the level of sucS 
cooperation without greater recognition of its priority or 
fn^M^f^*? resources to meet the need. Yet, success in raising 
institutional awareness and acquiring additional or redirecting 
oVllHnl^ "??"'^'=«^ depends upon increasing the scope and native 
of school-college pilot efforts and research activities which are 
essential to defining the need, and justifying additionar 
resources, or redirecting the utilization of those that exist 
The legislature and the Governor's Office can assist by carefully 

appe:r:ost'''!fI increasing support for those^S^t ''^ 

appear most effective. 

Plans 

o5%SI;^"^-^^°''' •,?^!'"' ^" cooperation with the State Department 
df Jr?fJ«'?^ ""^^ evaluation models for use by local 

districts tc assess t.ieir articulation activities with hiqh 
schools. The Chancellor's Office will also develop a 
communications plan for increasing community college articulation 

raised bv%?e'ar^ fi 'J ^^''^^ academic ssJes 
an ?nfnrLJ^« articulation study, and will puolish and distribute 
an information brochure to be «se<? in articulation activities. 

RESPONSES TO RECOMMENDATION 3.2 ; "DURING 1985 EACH OP thp 

FlSSciAL'J^Ji'^nSSJf ^"^"^^ iu?REAc!l'pROGRlMS, (2) 

DE??rSiSe ?i TS^rffoi^'^^u^^^ ACADEMIC SUPPORT SERVICES TO^ 

DETERMINE IP THEY SERVE THE GOALS OP EDUCATIONAL EQUITY ANn 
ACCESS BOTH EFFECTIVELY AND EFFICIENTLY. AS NEEDED JLsEGMENTo 
SHOULD HELP SCHOOLS PROVIDE TUTORIAL AN^ OTHER S^PpSrJsERV^^E^ 
JSrrSum'S ^'"^ UNPREPARED TO SUc2eeS'L'?Se'coJe 
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Implementation 



o During 1S86, the Chancellor's Office comprehensively studied 
financial aid counseling, delivery, and unmet need in response 
to Board priorities in its Basic Agenda to examine unmet need 
in student service prog.rams. Results of the study were 
presented to the Board in December 1987, and, subsequently, the 
Chancellor convened a Financial Aid Policy Task Force to 
develop action recommendations for Board consideration. The 
study revealed that delivery of financial aid is seriously 
hampered by resource scarcity at local colleges, that unmet 
financial aid need is considerable, that as many as 285,000 aid 
eligible students are unassisted, and that increased debt, 
part-time attendance, and lower transfer rates may be primary 
consequences, ^ Fj-xiuatj 

o Evaluation of other academic support services will be conducted 
in conjunction with a three or four year evaluation of the 
Matriculation program which began in January 1988, and in 
conjunction with the evaluation of tne Transfer Center Pilot 
of^CssI' ^" evaluation which should be completed in the Spring 

Obstacles 

Assessment of outreach activities and of varieties of other 
academic assistance to high school students, such as tutoring, 
have been initiated as part of the articulation study noted 
above, but additional focus on these activities is likely to 
await follow-up to the actions planned in relation to the 
previous recommendation. This delay is a matter of priority- 
setting in the use of limited staff resources and stems from the 
process of working cooperatively with high school districts and 
SDE in addressing a wide array of articulation issuej. 

With respect to financial aid services, the Board requested $10 
million in local delivery resources for 1988-89. "The 
legislature approved $2.3 million for this purpise in 1988-89. 
but the Governor vetoed the proposal, believing that workload in 
financial aid had actually declined when measured by the decrease 
in financial aid applicants since 1983." 

Plan? 

Wie Board will again request additional resources to increase 
financial aid delivery and the Chancellor will respond to the 
Governor's concern that workload has declined {e.g., workload per 
student served has increased; the number of applicants by itself 
IS not a sufficient measure of workload) . 

The priority of assessing outreach and other academic support 
activities will be reviewed during 1988-89 in light of related 
«U^il'i"oi%«:r?r partnerships and 

^^1 



RESPONSES TO RECOMMENDATION 3.3 ; "TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
SHOULD EMPHASIZE THE MOLTI-CULTURAL ASPECTS OF TODAY 'r^AL^^ORNIA 
f$rm?M/SJ?i^"°*'- EMPHASIS MIGHT BE ACHIEVED THRoSgJ 

STUDENT-TEACHER PLACEMENTS IN MULTI -CULTURAL SETTINGS. THE 
i!!So?^i?? -lULTI -CULTURAL MATERIAL IN TEACHER EDUCAilON 
CURRICULA, AND DISSEMINATION OF PROVEN RESEARCH FINDINGS 
REGARDING EFFECTIVE TEACHING AND LEARNING FOR CULTUR\LLY 
DIFFERENT STUDENTS." uiukiuui 

o Although community colleges do not directly prepare future 
teachers, the Board recognizes its responsibility to assist 
districts in the development of its current teaching staff, 
?o'm!nSi?^i^n^ the faculty increasingly provides instruction 
to minority and culturally diverse students. Following the 
Board s symposium on educational equity (1986) and its adoption 
of a major policy statement in the recruitment and retention of 
SrSno'"'? ^^"^^2^5' Chancellor's Office issued a ReqSes? for 
S^cn^^fi^J^^^""^^ successful teaching strategies for Black and 
Hispanic students, a resources report entitled. Successful 
Teachin£ Strategie^; Instruction for Black and H ispanic ~ 
||H|ents in t^ California Community CoUeaes-TJas published in 
April 1988, and presented at the Fifth Annual Bilingual 
Education, Ethnic and Language Minorities Conference in 1988. 
This publication outlines numerous non-traditional teaching 
strategies that are beneficial to Black and Hispan.c students, 
and draws important distinctions between these strategies and 
traditional tutoring and remedial instructional techniques. 

^i"^ conference in May, 1988, the Intersegmental 
Coordinating Council (ICC) gathered more than 300 educators of 
all levels to develop planning in teac .er improvement, as well 
as in curriculum, assessment, outreach, student prepaiation! 
?«r lln^^^^l ^""^ articulation. These plar.s will fo?m the bisis 
for many intersegmental activities during 1988-89. 

Obstacles 

The report on minority student instructional strategies is the 
first produced by the Chancellor's Office and its dissemination 

in JS^^rr"""^?/"? ^^11"^^ " hampered by shortages of peJsonieJ 
in the Cnancellor's office who focus specifically on minority 
teaching methods, and by the lack of additional LsearcS an in- 
class teaching techniques in community colleges. In addition. 
l?ndl^X/S? development programs which^an utiUze tJe ' 

findings of the report are hampered by inadequate local 
resources. 



Plans 



The Board seeks approximately $9 million in staff development 
resources m AB 1725, the proposed Community College Re???S Act, 

tith til sJS^i"-^ '^""^^ ChanJell.r'l Offic^and 

with the Statewide Academic Senate, to encourage local districts 



to review existing staff development programs in light of 
minority student teaching strategies, such as those described in 
the report. 

RESPONSES TO RECOMMENDATION 3.4 ; "SENIOR COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES SHOULD EXPAND THEIR EXISTING EFFORTS TO RECRUIT INTO 
THE TEACHING PROFESSION OUTSTANDING LOW-INCOME AND MINORITY 
UNDERGRADUATES, SINCE THE PROPORTION OF MINORITY TEACHERS HAS 
BEEN DECLINING WHILE THE PROPORTION OF MINORITY YOUTH HAS BEEN 
INCREASING. ** 

Implementation 

Recruitment of future minority faculty and staff from among 
community college students is in planning stages as a past of a 
Board plan for employee affirmative action. 

RESPONSES TO RECOMMENDATION 3.5 ; "THROUGH IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS, 
EACH SEGMENT SHOULD HELP SCHOOL TEACHERS, COUNSELORS, AND 
ADMINISTRATORS USE AVAILABLE LOCAL, STATE, AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 
TO STRENGTHEN THE CURRICULUM AND IMPROVE THE SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT." 

Implementation 

o School-college in-service opportunities for faculty and staff 
occur mainly as a part of articulation efforts and are most 
common in liberal arts, math, English, science, foreign 
language, fine arts, and social science programs (each of which 
have 50 or more community colleges reporting faculty to faculty 
dialc ) . ^ 

o More than 50 colleges conduct summer bridge programs through 
EOPS activities which include staff interaction and dialog. 

o Nearly all community colleges (96) conduct school-college 
meetings among counselors, and regional and statewide 
conferences are regularly conducted by counselors for 
professional development. 

Obstacles 

Staff development resources remain diffi jlt to obtain in K-12 
and community college districts, and greater efforts are needed 
at the statewide levels to assist in the planning and 
coordination of school-college professional development 
activities. 

Plans 

The Intersegmental Coordinating Council is developing plans which 
focus on interinstitutional staff development activities. 
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RESPONSES TO RECOMMENDATION 4,1 : "EACH SEGMENT'S RETENTION 
EFFORTS SHOULD BEGIN WITH OUTREACH AND ADMISSIONS OFFICE STAFF, 
WHO VIEW POTENTIAL STUDENTS AS "GRADUATES -TO -BE" AND HELP 
STUDENTS VIEW THEMSELVES THE SAME WAY." 

Implementation 

o Little activity has been initiated on a statewide basis to 
implement this recommendation, although local colleges do 
conduct limited staff development activities for their 
classified admissions staff. 

o Outreach teams, often developed under the leadership of 

community college eOPS programs, are highly responsive to this 
recommendation inasmuch as EOPS personnel are trained and 
oriented to see disadvantaged students as potential graduates. 

Obstacles 

Staff development resources for classified personnel are often 
even more limited than for, faculty, and opportunities for 
classified staff training are consequently few. This obstacles 
has been increasingly recognized, particularly for admissions 
staff, as a result of implementing matriculation, and in-service 
workshops have been initiated on a small scale. 

Plans 

During 1988-89, in-service training for classified persowoel in 
admxssxons offices will be planned and conducted as part of the 
matriculation program. Funds to begin meeting this training need 
have been budgeted as part of the Board's 1988-89 matriculation 
fundxng request, which the Governor approved. 

RESPONSES TO RECOMMENDATION 4.2 ; "EACH SEGMENT SHOULD EXPAND OR 
INAUGURATE SUMMER BRIDGE PROGRAMS FOR LOW-INCOME AND MINORITY 
STUDENTS TO EASE THEIR TRANSITION FROM HIGH SCHOOL TO HIGHER 
EDUCATION. IN ADDITION, EACH INSTITUTION SHOULD PROVIDE WIDE- 
RANGIWG ORIENTATION PROGRAMS FOR Ar,L FRESHMEN AND TRANSFER 
STUDENTS. " 

Implementation 

o As noted, summer bridge programs are most frequently provided 
by college EOPS programs and more than 50 colleges provided 
such services during the summer of 1987. Orientation services 
for all incoming first-time students aie required as part of 
raatrxculatxon; nearly all colleges inaugurated, or expanded 
exxstxng, orientation programs during 1988, and, although all 
xncomxng students are yet to be served, stud«?nts not otherwise 
exempted will be served by 1989-90 when matriculation costs are 
expected to be fully funded. 
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o Orientations, including campus tours, are conducted for 
transfer students attending roost comrounity colleges that 
participate in the Transfer Center Pilot Programs. Many 
individual districts, such as Los Rios and Santa Barbara, 
initiated orientations and other special services for transfer 
students. 



Obstacles 



Loss of purchasing power since 1980 in general apportionments and 
in EOPS apportionments has eroded college capacity to provide 
incoming and outgoing comrounity college students with summer 
bridge and orientation services. Priorities have shifted in 
recent years to maintaining retention services for students who 
arrive on campus largely on their own. Recent additions of 
resources in matriculation and transfer centers have enabled 
colleges to recommence or to establish bride and orientation 
programs. And, while the Governor has adequately maintained EOPS 
funding levels the last two years, new Board policy concerning 
EOPS allocations and EOPS growth are needed to expand summer 
bridge and intensive orientations for disadvantaged students 
entering and leaving comrounity colleges. 

Plans 



The Board is seeking program improvement funding in 1989-90 to 
restore college capacity to improve services in areas eroded due 
to purchasing power losses, and to move towards achieving reform 
objectives contained in AB 1725. During 1988-89, the Board will 
also consider new EOPS allocation and appropriation policies. 

RESPONSES T O RECOMMENDATION 4.3 ; "THE FACULTY OF EACH SEGMENT 
SHOULD ASSIST IN OPERATING TUTORIAL PROGRAMS FOR STUDENTS IN NEED 
OF SUPPLEMENTAL INSTRUCTION." 

Implementation 

o Comrounity colleges involve faculty in direct support" of 

tutoring activities in nearly all campus "learning centers" or 

learning assistance centers". In addition, faculty 
participate in special learning assistance programs, such as 
Puente and CAPP, and in -30 liberal arts fields from 
architecture to roath and sciences, many of which have strong 
tutorial components. 

o Board policies governing tutorial activities were revised in 
1983 to increase fiscal accountability and flexibility in 
funding, and the result has been to encourage more faculty 
participation in tutoring since they roust supervise tutorial 
instruction if the district is to receive apportionroent funding 
for tutoring activities. ^ 



Obstacles 



Despite positive changes in funding policies shortages of tutors 
remain a common complaint since not all faculty are supportive of 
tutorial services and because priorities within limited growth 
caps do not always permit increases in tutorial ADA. Use of eOPS 
funds for tutorial services, while widespread in community 
colleges, remains inadequate due to historical losses in EOPS 
purchasing power. 

Plans 

As noted, the Board in 1988-89 is seeking additional resources 
for faculty and staff development, purchasing power restoration, 
and new EOPS funding policies. 

RESPONSES TO RECOMMENDATION 4.4 ; "WHEN NEEDED AND REQUESTED. 
FACULTY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND THE CALIFORNIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY SHOULD ASSIST COMMUNITY COLLEGE FACULTY IN 
STRENGTHENING TRANSFER COURSES, AND THE ACADEMIC SENATES OF THE 
THREE SEGMENTS SHOULD CONTINUE AND EXPAND THEIR COOPERATIVE 
ACTIVITIES TO THIS END." 

Implementation 

o During 1987, the Intersegmental Senates of UC, CSU, and the 
community colleges completed a draft of the "General Education 
Transfer Curriculum", to be reviewed again by the 
Intersegmental Senate ip the Spring of" 1988. When In final 
form, students can meet all lower division general and breadth 
requirements for transfer to any UC or CSU campus. 

o The Doard has actively supported the development of "2+2+2" 
programs whi^h provide coarse pattern continuity among high 
school, community college, and d iversity segments, and funding 
for pilot projects was approved in the 1988 Budget. 

o During 1987-88, funding was also obtained to initial "Joint 
Projects between comm.;nity college and CSU faculty which are 
aimed at ways of improving the transition between lower- 
division and upper-divis,: jn coursework. Recommendations have 
already been produced that call for regionc.! articulation in 
English and math, in essay scoring methods, and in use of 
common assessments. 

Obstacles 

At nine regional articulation conferences conducted in 1987 
conference called for the establishment of full-tr.ne articula^ior 
Officers in community colleges (only three colleges have full- 
time articulation officers), more community college faculty 
participation in articulation, and more leadership from the 
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Chancellor's Office in communicating with colleges ou 
articulation issues and in standardizing articulation agreement 
formats. 

Plans 

Through the ICC's Committee on Transfer and Articulation plans 
for continued support of articulation activities, including 
increased faculty interaction between community colleges and 
universities, are nearing completion for activities in 1988-89. 

RESPONSES TO RECOMMENDATION 4.5 ; "EACH INSTITUTION SHOULD ASSURE 
THAT ITS STUDENTS — AND PARTICULARLY ITS MINORITY AND LOW-INCOME 
STUDENTS — HAVE ACCESS TO ADVISING THAT MONITORS THEIR ACADEMIC 
PROGRESS, REFERS THEM TO ACADEMIC SUPPORT SERVICES AS NEEDED, 
HELPS THEM CLARIFY AND EXPAND THEIR EDUCATIONAL AND CAREER GOALS, 
AND PROMOTES ATTAINMENT OF THESE GOALS." 

o With the advent of policy and funding for Matriculation, all 
colleges are working to improve and expand their counseling and 
advising services to all students who are not exempted, the 
Board has established among its major goals for matriculation 
that colleges specifically focus on increasing the number of 
underrepresented students participating in transfer and 
vocational programs, and, that matriculation comprehensively 
assess student support needs and refer students to applicable 
college services. 

o The EOPS program targets low-income students who are also 
educationally disadvantaged and provides services which 
supplement those provided by the college through matriculation 
and related support activities. All colleges conduct 
Matriculation and EOPS services, but not all student eligible 
for both service programs are yet served. 

Obstacles 

Leadorship is needed from the Chancellor's Office to assist 
districts in coordinating Matriculation and EOPS services, 
counselors ar« asking for staff development opportunities, 
particularly in assessing student support needs and in other 
assessments, and there is concern among services personnel, 
particularly in financial aid and in child care services, over 
whether demand for their services can adequately be met. 

Plans 

During 1988-89, the Chancellor's Office will work with college 
personnel to design and implement staff training and other 
assistance aimed at strengthening counseling and the coordination 
between Matriculation, EOPS, and related student services. 
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RESPONSES TO RECOMMENDATION 4.6 : "COMMUNITY COLLEGES SHOULD 
ESTABLISH COMPREHENSIVE ARTICULATION AGREEMENTS, WHERE LACKING. 
WITH NEARBY FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS THAT PROVIDE STUDENTS WITH 
CLEAR INFORMATION ABOUT TRANSFER REQUIREMENTS AND ENABLE STUDENTS 
TO MEET THESE REQUIREMENTS EFFICIENTLY. IN ADDITION, THEIR 
EXTENDED OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM AND SERVICES (EOPS) STAFF SHOULD 
WORK WITH THEIR COLLEAGUES IN SIMILAR PROGRAMS AT FOUR-YEAR 
INSTITUTIONS TO ASSURE CONTINUITY OF ACADEMIC AND FINANCIAL AID 
FOR EOPS STUDENTS WHO TRANSFER TO THOSE INSTITUTIONS.'" 

o Although community colleges have articulated courses and 
programs with universities for many years, curricular 
diversification in response to expanding bodies of knowledge, 
new technologies, new vocational fields, and more diversity 
among students has made articulation more complex and 
difficult, and expanded its scope to include student services 
as well as instruction. As a result of these trends, more 
coordinative assistance among segmental systemwide offices has 
been necessary, and in response, the Chancellor established a 
new organizational unit in 1985-86 to support college 
articulation efforts. The unit is staffed with two full-time 
professionals who work on high school and university 
articulation activities. 

o AS a further result of increased attention to articulation in 
the Chancellor's Office more is known about the state of the 
art than before, and it has become clear that modern college 
articulation efforts are marked by inconsistencies, lack of 
priority, and lack of needed formality and of 
comprehensiveness. To address such problems, the Chancellor's 
Office has been in the forefront of sponsoring research, 
conferences, and better coordination in all areas of 
articulation, as often noted throughout this report. 

o Among the more promising activities aimed at improving college 
Snfj^'T^fuf^X articulation are the California Articulation 
Number (CAN) Project and Project ASSIST. The former is an 
intersegmentally funded effort to establish cross-reference 
numbers which match community college courses to university 
equivalents. ASSIST is a computerized advisory system capable 
Of informing students and counselors of transfer course 
requirements for major and general education, and provides 
additional information that is campus specific about support 
and other university services. ASSIST has the potential to 
evolve into a data base f6r articulation agre-menl-i. though 
that objective has yet to be achieved. Work continues to 
develop the CAN and ASSIST systems. 

o EOPS and university EOP programs have succeeded in improving 
transfer opportunities for disadvantaged students by increased 
interprogram staff contact and by arranging for fta waivers for 
community college EOPS transfer students. 1988-89 will mark 
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the third year o£ such cooperation between EOPS and CSU-EOP 
programs, and the second year of similar cooperation with UC- 
EOP personnel « 

Obstacles 

College and University articulation suffers from inadequate data 
basis, including coordination between developments in project 
ASSIST, CAN, and the Management Information System (MIS) for 
community colleges. Funding for the latter in 1988-89 was vetoed 
by the Governor. PolXow-up in EOPS-EOP transfer services was 
hampered in 1987-88 by temporary staff shortages in the EOPS unit 
of the Chancellor's Office, and, MIS developments affecting 
intersystero student tracking for EOPS and all other transfer 
students will be delayed by lack of resources during 1988-89. 

Plans 

During 1988-89, the Chancellor's Office will work to improve 
communications among articulation personnel, will work to develop 
standard articulation formats, will implement "2+2+2" projects, 
will continue efforts in support of the general education 
transfer curriculum, will continue development of CAN and Project 
ASSIST, and will continue its participation in ICC and 
collaboration between EOPS-EOP staff. 

RESPONSES TO RECOMMENDATION 4,7 : "EACH SEGMENT SHOULD EXPAND ITS 
EVALUATION OF SPECIAL SUPPORT PROGRAMS AND OTHER CAMPUS SERVICES 
ON THE BASIS OP STUDENTS* ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE AND EDUCATIONAL 
GOAL ATTAINMENT. TO THIS END, THEY SHOULD INCREASE THE IN- 
SERVICE TRAINING OF PROGRAM DIRECTORS IN EFFECTIVE EVALUATION 
STRATEGIES." 

Implementation 

o The Chancellor's Office conducts evaluation activities in all 
of its special programs, but there are deficiencies in 
conducting outcome studies since these are linked to 
developments in MIS. College personnel participate in 
evaluation activities sponsored by the Chancellor's Office and 
by community college research organizations (e.g. CACC) . 

o However, the Chancellor and Board recognize there is a need for 
better coordination among evaluation activities and are in 
support of reform proposals and 1989-90 funding requests to 
improve evaluation of student performance. 

o In August 1988, the Board is expected to adopt several 
priorities in its 1988-89 Basic Agenda which would improve 
evaluation and accountability in student service, fiscal, and 
instructional activities. 



Obstacles 



Discontinuity in developing MIS during 1988-89 will delay 
evaluation developments in EOPS, student services, matriculation, 
and outcome study activities. 



Plans 

The Chancellor's Office will be developing alternative 
information strategies during the summer and fall of 1988 to meet 
the most essential evaluation needs of the system. 

"^"^ RECOMMENDATION 5.2r "AS SOON AS POSSIBLE, COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES SHOULD BEGIN REPORTING ANNUALLY TO FEEDER HIGH SCHOOLS 
STODENTS^"*^ THE FIRST-SEMESTER ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE OF THEIR 

Implementation 

o Over the past two years considerable progress was made in 

surveying college performance repotting, designing common 

o??«riu- ^°""^tf' defining data elf .ants, and preparing to 

lilt llT^.l^lll^''^ "^'^ P^^*'- <3istricts, which will, in 

xy««, conduct the performance report piloting. 

Obstacles 

S'fii implementation of statewide performance reporting to feeder 

^h^ijf?? ll^^^^ delayed due to the MIS funding 

shortfall in 1988-89. ^ 

Plans 

Contingen:y plans are under consideration in the Chancellor's 
2m'L'pn2Jed'rJ?rS!8"9.'" performance reporting 



RECOMMENDATIOM d.Or "THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 
CF THE FOUR POSTSECONDARY SEGMENTS SHOULD ENCOURAGE "^^^^^^^ 

5EvS^JEJJ2^n/2S/«S2™oL"'=''^'=^^ ^° PARTICIPATE IN EXTERNAL 
REVIEW TEAMS OF THE WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

SnSr^S ^^^^^^ ^« ADDRESSING DEFICIENCIES IDENTIFIED 

DURING THE ACCREDITATION PROCESS." ^ucniitiED 

Implanentation 

o Participation of staff in the Chancellor's Office and 

°^ college personnel in high school accreditation 
began in earnest during 1987-88 with the advent of the 
Curriculum Consultants Project, where faculty assist high 

academic solf-studies. The Academic Senate 
assisted by training and organizing more than 200 facultv 
consultants to be placed in 73 schools. More than 600 
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additional faculty members will be prepared for placement in 
126 high schools this year. 

Obstacles and Plans 

The Consulting Project was recently initiated and will require 
time to evaluate and develop, and plans are to continue the work 
this year. 

RESPONSES TO RECOMMENDATION 7.2 ; "IN ADDITION TO REASSESSING 
THEIR ACCESS, OUTREACH, RETENTION, TEACHER PREPARATION, AND STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS AS CALLED FOR IN THE ABOVE RECOMMENDATIONS, 
CALIFORNIA'S SEGMENTS OF HIGHER EDUCATION SHOULD REASSESS THEIR 
ACADET^IC AND STUDENT SUPPORT SERVICES AND THEIR STUDENT 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION AND EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PLANS AND 
PROGRAMS IN LIGHT OF THE OBJECTIVE OF ASSEMBLY CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 83. BY JUNE 30, 1987, THE SEGMENTS THROUGH THEIR 
RESPECTIVE LEADERS SHOULD REPORT THEIR REVISED OR NEW PLANS TO 
THE CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION. THE 
C0MMIS5SI0N SHOULD THEN COMMENT ON THESE PLANS TO THE GOVERNOR, 
LEGISLATURE, AND THE SEGMENTS AS SOON AS POSSIBLE THEREAFTER, BUT 
NO LATER THAN BY DECEMBER 31, 1987." 

Implementation 

The Board called for assessment of ctudent services in its 
1987-88 Basic Agenda , and, in August 1988, is expected to 
reaffirm the priority it gives in the 1988-89 Basic Agenda to 
defining and intergrating services with instruction, and to 
focusing on the needs of underrepresented, underprepared , and 
single parent students. The development of an updated Board plan 
for student affirmative action is also under consideration by the 
Chancellor and work on this project will be integrated into 1988- 
89 priorities. 
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EOPS DIRECTORS: 



Septerrier 27, 1983 



Dear Colleagues: 

In compliance wi::-» Asserily Bill No- 1114, I an providing you 
witn University c: California app\LCition fee waiver forri, for 
students part • ci^:?.ting in the Extended Opportunity Prograr. ar.C 
Services (EOPS), who plan to apply to the^ Un i-'erslty for Fall 
1989 and Winter-Spring 1990 rerms. 

Please^ note that the fee waiver progran of the University is 
limited tc waiving fees for applying tc one, tvo, or three 
campuses of the University. If students wish to apply to 
additional campuses beyond the first three, they are required to 
pay $3 5 for each carpus selected. 

If you have any questions concerning the University fee waiver 
program, or if you wish to receive additiorcil forrr.s, please call 
Carla M- Ferri at (415) 642-9493. 

Sincerely, 



8a Of^cdc^ccy 



Ed C. Apcdaca, Director 
Adniissicns and Outreach Ser^/ices 



Enclosures 

cc: Assistant Director Ferri 



CHANOllOrS OfflCf 



GEOKGE OEUKMEJIAN. Gevvmor 



CAUFORNIA COAAMUNITY COLLEGES 




n07 NINTH STtKT 
SACRAMBiTO. CAUfOftMA v^U 
(f14) 44MM9 



February 



3t 1988 



TO: 



EOPS Directors 



FROM: 



Rod Tarrer • Coordinator for the 
Administration of EOPS 



SUBJECT: Admissions Application Fee Waiver Form 

Attached are 20 copies of the Admissions Application Fee Waiver Form 
for your use. The form has bec^n slightly modified to allow its use 
for more than one year. Because of this modification, the student 
must complete the term and year for which he/she Is applying. 

The California State University Office of the Chancellor has 
requested EOPS Directors comply with the following instructions to 
facilitate timely processing of these forms: 

1. The application fee waiver form must have the original signature 
of the EOPS Director. Stamped, facsimile, or surrogate 
signatures will not be accepted. 

2. The form is to be attached to the CSU application for 
admissions . 

3. The form should be reproduced on yellow paper to disting ' iish it 
from other fee waiver forms . 

This form has been distributed to all CSU campuses with instructions 
to waive the application fee for students whose participation in 
EOPS is verified by the respective EOPS Director. 



If you have any questions regarding this subject, please contact 
me at (916) 323-6899. 



Rod Tarrer 
Coordinator for the 

Administration of EOPS 

cc: Charles W. Lindahl 
Judy D. Klein 
John Randall 
James Heznek 
Ron Dyste 
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UNIVERSITY Or CALIFORNIA, 



— fff) B 



Admission Application Fee Waive r Form 
For Calilornia Community ColIc*?r Students 
In Extended Opportunity Proj.»ram Scrviees (EOPS) 
Applym^ For 
Pall 1989 And VVinier-Sprsn^i 1990 Terms 

California law reauin*5 aclintssum applM.^tioii Icr waivers for C.ilifornu umiinunitv iolUyy stiuU-nts wh(»s4! n.trtnip.iiii»n m 1 OI*S i> vrnfuil U\ ilu- 
rrsfHTCnvr fcOPS ilirntoiv 

Vws lorm IS to be lu^tl only by siutlrnts ogHially fnrollni m the rxttndt d OpfHmumty I'royram und SrrvKts of flr#' OtUfotnm Ctnnmwitts' ColUve\ 7/iiv 
Jotm ts to ht aiuuhrd lo ihr Unnnsity of (nUpuniu A/>/>ht<j|ion Jot Aihus urn 



to Till: STIJOLNI 



NOTfi The Vfatytr covtrs iht ftrs for apvlymf^ to <mf. twt) or three tampu\e\ of thr Vmvnstt\ K \nhi \*ish to .ipply to Jildtrional canipuvs vmi .irc 
rr({UMrd to pay a Ice utr raih diupus al)Ovc ihr 'irM thnr- 



Sif(tt«iurr 



The following section is to be ci>inplf led by the liOPS ilircctor 



70 TfW / O/^ DIkfCTOR 



This f.wm LS to Iv used ivnly by studi nts offu tally tnrolh J in ytmr / orS /ifo^fum Aftor coinpl»-inij» tlu- inldnnatioii Ih*1.)w. pUast* u f iirn m tlw stiidi i 
I heifby certify ihjt the alwve student is oincially enrolled in tOPS and meets the income );uulflme!i o( (he pr(»>'raifi 



U>rS IHiMUK (|»nm itr ly\tr\ 



not Diiplkatr Submit Ont^inal Only) 
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THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



MKIRSniLO • CMOO • DOMUIGUEZ MLLS • PROSNO • PV UMTON • HAYWARO • HUMBOLDT 
POMONA ' lilCIUmWTD . SAN URNAIIOINO • SAN Oll^ * SAN PRANOSOO • SAN jOtE 



OrFICE or THE CHANCELLOR 
(213) 590^ 5708 




LONG BEACH * LOS ANGBLBS • NORTHRIDGB 
SAN LUIS OBtSPO • SONOMA • STANISLiI S 



June 30, 1988 



Dr. Kenneth B. O'Brien 
Interim Executive Director 

California Postsecondary Education Commission 
1020 Twelfth Street, Third Floor 
Sacramento, California ?5814-3985 

Dear Ken, 

Enclosed is the report of the California State University on 
implementation of the recommendations included in ACR 83 due 
June 30, 1988. In accordance with legislation, AB 101 
(Chacon), a copy is being forwarded to ^ssemblyman Chacon's 
office. 

In transmitting this report, I must point out that despite the 
great strides which are being made, much more needs to be done 
if we are to achieve the goals of equal access and educational 
equity. Clearly, additional fiscal support is needed. 

Should you or your staff have questions or request furuher 
information, please contact either Dr. Stephanie A. McGraw 
(ATSS 635-5547) or Dr. Bert Rivas (ATSS 635-5557). 



sincerely. 




/jphn M. Smart, Vice Chancellor 
University Affairs 



cc: Mr. William D. Campbell 

Dr. w. Ann Reynolds 

Dr. Lee R. Kerschner 

Dr. Charles w. Lindahl 

Dr. James E. Jensen 

Dr. Penny Edgert 




DUfOiMATIONi dm 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY'S 
RESPONSE TO AB 101 (CHACON 1984) ON THE PROGRESS 
OF IMPLEMENTING RECCH4MENDATI0NS OF 
THE INTERSEGMENTAL POLICY TASK FORCE ON ACR 83 



Assembly Concurrent Resolution 83 (1984) requested California's 
educational institutions to plan and recommend acti'.ons to assure 
that low-income and minority students are adequately prepared 
from secondary schools for eligibility and enrollment in 
postsecondary education in numbers that are representative of 
California's population. An intersegmental task force 
consisting o£ representative* from California's major 
educational institutions, prepared a report with recommendations 
to implement ACR 83. 

The report, g«oandina g^SiiraHonal Entiit-v in California's Schools 
and CQlleoea . coordinated by the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission, listed thirty-one recommendations, in 
seven categories. (See Attachment A). Enabling legislation AB 
101 (1987) requires postsecondary educational institution." to 
report their progress in implementing ACR 83 recommendations and 
establishes a format for these reports. 

This report describes The California State University's efforts 
to implement the ACR 83 recommendations. 

The format and numbering system for the recommendations were 
established in the ACR 83 report. CPEC has concurred with this 
niimbering system and recommended our using it to develop our 
response. It includes responses in chart and text form to those 
recommendations specifically related to the CSU. 
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I CLMIFYINS SCHOOL MO COLLEGE RESPONSIBILITIES 



CSU RESPONSE TO MR 83 



(I) 



(2) 



(S) 



(4) 



(5) 



ACR 

REOOnCNOATION 



ACTIVITIES/ 
PROGRAMS 



PLANS FOR 
INP>XMENTATION 



IMPEQIMFNTS 



RECOMMENCED 
LEG1 SLAT I VE/BUD6ETARY 
ACTION 



1.2 



CLARIFYING COLLEGE AND 

UNIVERSITY 

RESPONSIBILITIES 



1.3 



CLARIFYING COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY COUNSELING. 
COORDINATION, AND 
COOPERATION 
RESPONSIBILITIES 



ERIC 



Jhm Boird of Trus ' % has 
raoslvad and supp^. tha 
systM)l4a Educational 
Equity Raport almd at 
improvlnfl aorvlcM to 
undarrapraaontad athnlc 
atudanta. Educational 
Equity la tha rMponalbll Ity 
of aach praaldant. 
Educational Equity rccssaandatlon^ 
froii ayafaawlda task flroupa hava 
provldad dlractlon for iMprovIng 
outraach afforts to high achoola. 
Tha naw adilaalo^ raqulrananti 
hava Inprovad atudant praparatlon. 



A major thruat of tha Fducatlonal 

Equity raporta haa baan to 

ahow that Educational Equity 

la an Inatltutlon-Mlda 

raaponalblllty. 

Camputaa Mora raquastad to 

raduca dupl Icatlon 

bai^#aan progrims 

and to iinprova coordination 

batwaan aducatlonal equity 

prcgrams auch aa EOP, SAA, 

and traditional proyrams such 

as Ralatlon^ i#ith Schools 

counsaling, placement, and 

others. 



Imp lamentation 
of canpua 

Educational Equity 
plana and new 
adalaaiona began 
In 1969. 

The lataat report 
to ttie Board of 
"ruataes was 
prasanled on 
January, i 8. 



Throe to 
five years 
ara needed 
to achieve full 
Implementation 
of Ed. Equity 
Plans & phase* 
In of new 
adslsslons. 



Increased funding of 
Ed. Equity programs 
such as Student Affirmative 
Action, Sumner Bridge, 
Intensive Learning 
Exper!dnc«», College 
Readiness , Graduate 
Equity Fellowships, 
end Transfer Centers. 
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3 rNCREASING HIGHER EDUCATION'S SERVICES TO THE SCHOOLS (Page I of 6) 



(I) 



(2) 



(3) 



<4) 



3.1 



ACR 

R£C0MMENOATION 

PARTICIPATING IN 

SCHOOL-OOUEGE 

PARTNERSHIPS 



ACTIVITIES/ 
PROGRAMS 

NtM progrMt spaclflcally alnad 
at InfliMTicIng schools 
In wmjor arMs such as 
curricula and Instruction 
Mrm tha Collooo Raadlnass 
which focusot on Improving 
acadanlc preparation In nlddle 
schools. Stop to Col leoa 
enables high school 
students to enrol I In 
one or tw courses 
on CSU campuses - 
encourager participation 
by waiving or reducing 
feesi andp Student Internships In 
Hloh Schools , an Information program 
for high school students. Other 
related programs Include CAPP 
end Transfer Centers. 



PLANS FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION 

Implementation began 
In 1966. Programs 
now In operation In 
21 middle schools and 
Includes 200 special 
smrv Ices. 



IMPEDIMENTS 

Limited funding 
does not allow 
expansion of 
some programs 
beyond pilot 
phase. 



RECOMMENDED 
LEGISUTI VE/BUD6ETARY. 
ACTION 

To provide adequate 
services Increased 
funding Is needed. 
Support CSU request 
for expansion of CRP 
In future budget 
deliberations. 



3.2 REASSESSING OUTREACH 
AND OTHER SCHOOL 
SERVICES 



ERLC 
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Outreach ~ The systemwide Ed 
Equity effort required campuses 
to reasses Outreachp Financial 
Aid A Ar H«ilc Support Services. 
The resuiv has been campus ft 
systemwide school based 
efforts td Improve services 
to underrep'resented ethnic 
students.Adnlsslons Information 
to high schools, Gnt^u^f^ Equity 
Fellowships . CSU School ft Colleoe 
Review are examples of efforts. 
Another major effort Is a series of 
music videos for middle ft senior 
high schools. 



Outreech 

The Hispanic Commission 
established In 1984. 
The report from Ed 
Equity Cdnmlttee 
begen In 1966} CSU 
Outreech ft Recrullment 
Commission regularly 
revises ft comments 
on effectiveness to 
CO. staff end campuses. 



Outreach 
Limited fund- 
ing does not 
allow full 
Implementation; 
need to linprove 
coordination and 
support from 
SDE on counselor 
components of school- 
based programs. 
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CSU RESPONSE TO ACR 83 
3 INCREASING HI6Hl:R EDUCATION'S SERVICES TO THE SCHOOLS (Paga 2 of 6) 

(I) (2) (3) 



ACR 

RECONMENDAT'nM 



ACTIVITIES/ 
PROGRAMS 



PLANS FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION 



(4) 



IMPEDIMENTS 



(5) 

RECOMMENDED 
LEGISLATIVE/BUDGETARY 
ACTION 



1.2 REASSESSING OUTREACH 
AND OTHER SCHOOL 
SERVICES (Con*t) 



FlnancUl Aid - Slflnlflcant new 
•f forts h«vo boon Inltlattd to 
•xpand FlnancUl Aid outroach: 

1. E)(pMdod dlssMlnatlon of 
application prooaduras to 
conminlty cotlagas. 

2. Enhancamant of agisting 
outraach Mtarlals juch as 
brodiurasi vidaos and flyars. 



Financial Aid 
Incraasad dissemination 
of financial aid 
Information continues. 




Financial Aid 
Constant change 
and restrictive 
federal legisla- 
tion; Insufficient 
funds at federal 
and state level. 



Financial Aid 
CSU will continue to 
request Increases In 
EOP grants and State 
University Grants. 
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3 INCREASING HIGHER EDUCATION'S SERVICES TO THE SCHOOLS (Paga 3 of 6) 
(I) (2) 



(3) 



(4) 



(5) 



ACR 

RECOMMENDATION 



ACTIVITIES/ 
PROGRAMS 



PLANS FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION 



IMPEDIMENIS 



RECOMMENDED 
LEG I SUT I VE/BU06ETARY 
ACTION 



3.3 INaUOING MULTI* 
CULTURAL EMPHASIS 
ON TEACHER 
EDUCATION 



VA 



C" 



CMpusM ra\ .ewftd all 
Taachar Preparation com* 
ponants. Multicultural 
contant Includad In aach 
coNVMnants I) GE t BA/S 
dagraa raqulramants. 

2) Subjact M«ttmr 
Preparation and 
AsiMSMntt 

A Raaourca 

Gulda for SubJact Matter 
Ass— Slant t Raoort on 
Assossmant of Sub lact 
Matter Cowpotencv utilch 
contain specific miltl- 
cultural conpetancles ft 
Instructional skills 
for teachers. 

3) Professional Prepar- 
ations Early field ex- 
periences. 

4) Student Teacher Place- 
ments All must conflate 
part of student teaching 
In multicultural setting. 

5) Reseach Efforts t CSU I 
Southern Sevlce Center of 
Far Mast Lab disseminated 
school Improvement findings ft 
promising Instructional 
practices for low Income 
students to campuseSi public 
schools ft other educational 
agencies 



I) ExamlPstlon of ell 
aspects of Teacher 
Preparation program 
la underway. 2) Ed- 
cation breadth re- 
quirement Is In ef- 
fect on all campuses. 
3) Eerly field exper- 
ience ft student teach- 
ing In multicultural 
settings Is in effect 
on ell canfpuses. 



University under 
graduate ft teacher . 
preparation curricu- 
lum traditional ly 
based on Eurocentric 
philosophy ft Western 
perspectlvms. Avall- 
abl I Ity/diasamI nation 
of multlcuiturei^ cur- 
riculum at university 
level is limited. Re- 
sources for faculty 
development limited. 



Funds needed to Inw 
plement Liberal Stu- 
dies ft English 
Assessment program 
which contain multi- 
cultural competen- 
cies and to support 
faculty development 
ft dissemination of 
multicultural cur- 
riculum models for 
teacher preparation. 



3 IMCREASIN6 HIGHER EDUCATIONS SERVICES TO THE SCHOOLS (Paflt 4 of 6) 



(I) 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 



(5) 



ACR 

RCCOHMENOATION 



ACTIVITIES/ 
PROGRAMS 



PLANS FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION 



IMPEDIMENTS 



RECOMMENDED 
LEG I SLAT I VE/BUDGETARY 
ACTION 



3.4 RECRUITING OUTSTANDING 
LOW-INCOME AND MINORITY 
STUDENTS IN10 THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION 



Financial Aid 
Financial Aid for all 
atudants Is Inadaquata. 
Howavor, It Infracts heavily 
ofi undarreprasantod studanta. 



Financial Aid 
if studant loan 
packagas Includa nora 
grants, tha racrultinant 
of low Incoma attinic 
ninorltlas will ba 
affactlva« 



Financial Aid 

1. Typical Financial 
Aid packaga 
contains too high 
proportion of loans. 

2. Not anough grants 



Financial Aid 
{• Increase grants 
2« Increase staff 
3. Increase work-study 
funds 



Outreach 

RacruHiRant of ailn- 
orltles to the teach- 
Ing profession Is a 
high priority of tha 
CSU. Over the past 
three years, the CSU 
ft SOE have sought 
funds to establish 
New Opportunities 
In Teacher Education 
Programs (NOTE). 
Campuses that have 
Increased efforts In this 
area arei OGmlnguez Hills, 
Humboldt, Los Angeles 
and Northrldge. 

Teacher Aide career ladder 
projects to teaching through 



Outreech 

Implementation of 
efforts to recruit 
and prepare minor- 
ity students for teach- 
ing Is underway. 



Soma campuses have PACE. 
Systemwide approach 



Outreach 

No funding received 
to liqplement system- 
wide recruitment, 
preparation efforts. 
Dwindling supply of 
minority college 
graduates. Decline 
In financial aid. 



Outreech 

Funding needed for 
New Opportunities 
for Teacher Education 
ProgrM (NOTE). 



(Community College PACE programs, under discussion 



Several programs 
already In statutes. 
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INCREASING HIGHER EDUCATION'S SERVICES TO THE SCHOOLS (Page 5 of 6) 
(i) (2) 



(3) 



(4) 



(5) 



ACR 

RECOHHENOATION 



ACTIVITIES/ 
PROGRAMS 



PLANS FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION 



IMPEDIMENTS 



RECOMMENDED 
LE6ISUTIVE/BUDGETARY 
ACTION 



OFFERING fN-SERVICE 
PROGRAMS FOR SCHOOL 
TEACHERS /l'4D 
AOMINISTR/TORS 



Provide clinical 
supervision train* 
Ing for epproxlmate'v 
6,479 master teachers, 
contribute to new 
teacher support end 
staff davelopmenti i 
strengthen K-12 cur- 
ricului I Instruction 
through intarsepeen- 
tal projects, e.g., 
Urn Teacher Welentlon 
In anner City Schools , 
California Acadaailc 
Partnership CCAPP) , 
California Wrltlno 
Project s California 
Mathematics Project, 
ftillfomle Humanities 
Project. Visual and 
Perform I no Arts 
Project. 



Implementation of 
all staff develop-* 
ment trelning and 
currlculifli devel- 
opment projects 
Is ongoing. 



Funds to operate 
WASC/ project were 
Inadequate to meet 
Increesed demand for 

curriculum 
consultants. 



A $470,000 budget 
request was submitted 
by Stete Department of 
Education to support 
project adnlnlstratlon 
end consultant activi- 
ties In 1988-69. 
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} mCREASme higher education's services to the schools (Pag* 6 of 6) 
(1) (2) 



ACR 

ReCOMNENDATION 



ACTIVITIES/ 
PROGRAMS 



(3) 



PLANS FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION 



(4) 



IMPEDIMENTS 



(5) 

RECOMMENDED 
LE6J SLAT I VE/BUD6ETARY 
ACTION 



5.6 UNDERTAKING ACTION 
RESEARCH ON SCHOOL 
PROBLEMS 



A iMjor CSU •ffort In this «rM 
Is iim Golltborativtt •ffort 
botiMon CSU and tho Souttam 
S^rvlco OmtUr (SSC). It 
InvolvM faculty In rasoarch. 
Raaaarch araaa Includai 
Bilingual Education, Rural 
Education, Studants at Risk, 
and Urban Education. 



Sou thorn Sorvico Canter Research requires Funding proposals will 



Is In operation. Other 
plans being developed. 

The Master Plan 
Revisited recommends 
that the CSU Increase 
Its reseerch In 
elementary end secondary 
Instruction. 



specific funding 
for faculty time 
and project costs. 
No systamMlde fund- 
ing proposal has 
yet been prapared. 



be developed. 



CSU I Southern Service Resource 
Center disseminated research on 
effective teaching for low 
Income minority students. 
Conferenoei "Effective Teaching 
for Multicultural California'* 
wes conducted for 25 CSU faculty, 
25 public school educators. 
Directory of School Improvement 
Projects K*I2 In the Cellfornia 
State University , end a CSU 
Faculty Resource Directory have 
been compiled and disseminated. 
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4 EXPMDIW HlflHER EDUCATION'S SERV: £S tq UNDERREPRESENTED STUDENTS (Pag^ I of 4) 
(I) (2) (5) 



(4) 



(5) 



ACR 

REOMCNOATION 



ACTIVITIES/ 
PROGRAHS 



PLANS FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION 



IMPEDIMENTS 



RECOMMENDED 
LEQI SLAT I VE/BUOGETARY 
ACTIOK 



4J OEniNO OUTREACH AND 
ADMISSIONS STAFF TO 
VIEN POTENTIAL 
STUTSiTS AS GRADUATES 



TiM purpoM of CSU*s 
tmi adilsslons roqulrawo n ts Is 
to Inprovtt stiMtant ifirtmlr 
praparatlon offaring grMtir 
MturMOO liiat MfeklttMl stu<tents 
wl 1 1 CQiRploti dogrMS. CSU mountod 
« Mijor NNiltl-plMSOd InfOTMtlon 
CMpftlgn wItt) spocUl Atfrntton 
to undorroprosMtid studantt. 
A tystMMldft Advisory CoMlttM 
on Outroich and RacrulliMnt was 
ostsbllshMJ by Chsncollor In 1969 
and has fco wnandad a varlaty 
of approadNM to anoouraging 
col laga attandanoa and 
ooinplatloii. 



implaMntatlon since 
19641 all aspacts of 
tha Information ompalgn 
hava baan Implanan^i 
now pot Icy on outraach 
and racrultmant bagan 
In 1969 and contlnuas; 
naM Task Forca on 
Ratantlon and Advising 
to raport to Board of 
Trustaas' In Wlntar, 
I98r. 



Difficult to 
ovarcoma 
alamants bayond 
CSU control 



dropouts 0 
stopouts, and 
poor preparation • 



4.2 



EXPANDING SUMMER 
BRIDGL AND 

ORIENTATION PROGRAMS 



1 ^'^9 




Summar Bridge Programs 
continue to operate on 
all 19 csmpusea. 
Approximately 2,700 
students are served annually 
with over 270 feculty providing 
short term classes. Orientation 
to the university Is also 
provided and soma campuses 
have year long orlentatlcn 
classes. 

Intensive Learnlt.g Experience (HE) 
Is a supportive effort to the Sumner 
Bridge. It provides developmental and 
remedial Instruction to Improve 
underrepresented ethnic students, 
freshman t transfers 



Imp lamentation began 
In 1966) external 
program assessment and 
Improvement continues. 



Student demand 
for Summer 
Bridge Is 
greater than 
aval lable funds. 



CSU will continue 
to request funding 
to expand Summer 
Bridge programs to 
meet student demand. 
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4 EXPANDIN6 HIGHER EDUCATION'S SERVICES TO UNOERREPRESENTED STUDENTS (Pagt 2 of 4) 
tl) (2) (3) 



(4) 



(9) 



ACR 

RECOIMENDATION 



ACTIVITIES/ 
PROGRAMS 



PLANS FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION 



IMPEDIMENTS 



RECOMNENOED 
LEGISLATIVE/atlOC^ETARY 
ACTION 



4.5 INCREASING FACULTY 
PARTICIPATION IN 
TUTORIAL PROGRAMS 



Faculty Involvcmnt In 
EducatloiMl Equity Is arm of 
CSU's hIghMt priorities. 
Faculty Mtntorlnfl Proarsstt 
ymrm ImplsMntad 2 yMrs sgo on 
B cii«pus4M. In 1968, an 
additional 8 campusas will hav« 
Facultv/Studant Mantorlno 
ProflTMs. ApproKlmataly 160 
faculty and ovar 600 studants 
partlclpata. A systanwida 
Ratantlon Task Foroa Is prapurlng 
a raport with raccMMndatlons to 
changa Misting pollclas to 
Incraase faculty participation. 
A systanwida coiMlttaa on Ratantlon 
and Advising Is now addrassing maans 
of Improving faculty participation. 



Programs oparatlonal 
for tha past two yaars. 



Lottary funds 
for ara now used 
and ara Umltad. 
Lottary funding 
Is schadulad 
for thraa yaars 
only. Currant 
RTP process doas 
not encourage faculty 
participation. 



Efforts will be made to 
seek general fund 
support. 



4.4 



ASSURING UNIVERSITY 
AND STATE UNIVERSITY 
FACULTY ASSISTANCE TO 
COmUNITY COLLEGE 



ERJC 



l-i4 



In 1987, CSU faculty Initiated 
the first of a series of 
Joint faculty conferences with CCC 
faculty to develop collaborative 
programs to strengthen 
transfer curriculum ties between 
the segments. Five projects resulted 
from the 1968 conferences 

1. English articulation 
workshop 

2. Workshops or standards and 
expectations In English 

5. CcMinon courses to prepare 
students for CSU upper 
division 

4. A collaborative English project 
9. Additional Math course 
descriptions 



First conference of the 
OOC/CSU held In November, 
1967; project funded In 1988. 
The CSU fully supports the 
concept of General Education 
Transfer Curriculum. 



I ntersagmenta I linp I 
tatlon does not require 
legislation or new 
funding at this time. 
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4 EXPANDIM6 HIGHER EDUCATION'S SERVICES TO UNDERREPRESENTED STUDENTS (Pag* 5 of 4) 
(I) (2) (5) 



ACR 

RECOMMENDATION 



ACTIVITIES/ 
PROGRAMS 



PLANS FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION 



(4) 



IMPEDIMENTS 



(5) 

REOOMNENQED 
LEO I SLAT I VE/BUDGETARY 
ACTION 



4.9 PROVIDING ADEQUATE 
ilCAOENIC AND CAREER 
ADVISING 



Studant iooMS to advising and 
Monltorlno thair acadamlc prograts 
It oonsldarad to ba a campus-4«lda 
rasponalblllty. All faculty ar^ 
raqulrad to advlsa atudanta. 
"Early tiamlnfl" programs to datact 
A assist studants with acadsmlc 
problaias ara now In cparatlon on 
soma CMpusas. Faculty 
Mantorlng . Faculty/Studant 
Mantorlnq , £0P & Caroar Placamant 
Cantars provlda advising & acadamlc 
support sarvlcas also provlda thasa 
sarvloas. Tha Ratantlon and Advising 
Task Foroa Is now addrassing maans of 
Improving acadamlc advising. 



FMP Implamantad I987j 
FSMP proposed for 
lottary funding I968j 
RatantlSIn A Advising 
Commlttaa rsccmmandations 
raady for Board of 
Trustaas, WIntar 1968. 



Stops will ba 
takan to 
involvo mora 
faculty In 
advising. 



4.6 ASSURING COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE ASSISTANCE 
TO POTENTIAL TRANSFER 
EOPS STUDENTS 



In addition to articulation 
confaranoas and tha Joint Faculty 
Confaranoas dascrlbad In 4.4, tha 
CSU & CCC astabi Ishad a Joint 
pi lot program to faci I Itata tha 
transfar of EOPS studants to CSU's 
EOP. EOP sorvlcas Includa a wida 
ranga of acadamlc sarvloas. 
Tha program Involvas 
7 CSU cmnpusas A 49 CCC's. 
Tha progrms startad in 1986 and 
adharas to statutas contalnad In 
AB 1114. 



Program has baan 
undarway sinca 1986 



PI lot af fort 
doas not 
includa all 
19 campusas) 
soma diff Iculy 
In Identifying 
and reaching 
EOPS studants. 



Pilot project ends in 
1989. We will 
attempt to continue 
the program without 
requesting additional 
funds. 



4 EXPAia>iN6 HIGHER EDUCATION'S SERVICES TO UNOERREPRESENTED STUDENTS (P«g« 4 of 4) 



(I) 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 



(» 



ACR 

RECOMMENDATION 



ACTIVITIES/ 
PROGRAMS 



PUmS FOR 
IMPLENENTATION 



IMPEDIMENTS 



RECOMMENDED 
LEGISLATIVE/BUDGETARY 
ACTION 



4.7 EXPANDING EVALUATION 
OF SPECIAL SUPPORT 
PROGRAMS 



T\m EducatloMl Equity Rtport 
raqulrw all CiMpusM to •v«lu«t« 
Ed Equity ftctlvltlos. In 
addition, tpaclfic 
•valuation It undor 
May to datanilna tho •ffactlva- 
nass of SuMT Brldga A the 
Intontlvtt Laaming Exparlanca 
Progrjn - two of our nMatt 
Educational Equity of forts. Far 
Mast Laboratory has this assign* 
Mot. Tha faculty Mantoring 
ProgrM was also ovaluatad 
tw Assoclata Profassort froi 
CSU, Fuliorton. in addition, 
CRP is ovaluatad by 
DIoganas, Inoorporatad 
and Tranf far Cantors by 
Barflian, Mai lor and Assoclalvs. 
All programs ostabllshod sinca 
1989 havo had funds sat aslda 
to bo usad sfMclflcally for 
axtarnai ovaluatlon. 



inpl 
way 



tat I on undar 

continuing* 



Effectlvonass 
of soma long 
rsnga progrsns 
such as tha 
■Iddio school 
progrsms and 
SuMMr Brldga, 
ILE roqulr^ 4-5 
yaar longitudinal 
data. 



5 IMPROVING EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION 



CSU RESPONSE TO ACR 85 



(i) 



(2) 



(S) 



(4) 



(5) 



ACR 

REC0KMEN0A1I0N 



ACTIVITIES/ 
PROGRAMS 



PLANS FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION 



IMPEDIMENTS 



RECOMMENDED 
LE6ISLATI VE/BUD6ETARY 
' ACTION 



5.5 IMPROVING PUBLIC 
UN I VERS I nr STUDENT 
PERFORMANCE REPORTS 



Th* CSU has Improved Mid AMpandad 
both Its high school ond 
CoMiimlty Col log^ studMt 
porforiMnco reports. The CSU 
hss Morfcod Mith tho UC to 
Idofitify 8 coMnon reporting 
elemsnts. 



The new high school 
reports hsve been 
Issued since 1989 end 
the nam Cuewunlty 
College reports 
were Issued In 1986. 



Reports 
continue to 
be under- 
utilized by 
the receiving 
Institutions 



No legislative or budgetary 
requests are contemplated 
at this time. 
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CSU RESPONSE TO ACR 83 



ft INVQLVINC ACREOITATION 
(I) 



ACR 

REOQNNEMMTION 



(2) 



ACTIVITIES/ 
PROGRAMS 



(5) 



PLANS FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION 



(4) 



IMPEDIMENTS 



(5) 

RECOMMENDED 
LEGi SLAT I VE/BU06ETARY 
ACTION 



6.2 ASSURING HIGHER 

EDUCATION PARTICIPATION 
IN SCHOOL ACCREDITATION 
VISITS 



ApproMlMtaly 170 CSU 
fMuity partlelpatad 
as part of tlMi MoondAry 
school •ceradltttlon prooMS 
vl« -Hw IntMrsogwnttl 
CurrlculM ConsultMt Prajoct. 



InltlaM In 

1966 Mtd oxpandlng. 



None 



Support Intorsegmental 
propostl for resources 
for Curriculum Consultant 
Project. 
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1. Clarifying school and college responsibilities 



1.2 Clarifying College and University Responsibilities 

The California State University has long recognized its special 
responsibility for educational equity. In recent years, two 
major efforts have been initiated to establish an effective 
foundation from which to develop goals and objectives within the 
system and to encourage collaboration with other segments to 
improve outreach and retention of underrepresented ethnic 
students. Both efforts began with systemwide committees 
appointed by Chancellor Reynolds. Reports from these committees 
were usid for planning and developing educational equity 
strategies. 

The first report on Hispanic underrepresentation was titled 
* Hispanics and Higher Education; A CSU Imperative (June, 
1985)."* It contained 46 recommendations from which emerged 
several significant programs to recruit and retain Hispanics. 
Two prominent retention efforts resulting from the report were 
the Summer Bridge and Intensive Learning Experience Programs and 
Transfer Centers that now serve over 6/000 students. 

One year after the report on Hispanics # the second report was 
issued/ " Educational Equity *^he California State University - 
Which Way the Future * (January, 1986), aimed at improving campus 
responsiveness to ethnic underrepresented students. This report 
prompted the development of new organizational structures in the 
Chancellor's Office and on campuses to streamline and improve 
services to underrepresented ethnic students. A continuing 
process of campus reporting and analysis has been undertaken 
which includes the establishment of clear program guidelines, 
stipulation of measurable outcomes, and annual reports to the 
Board of Trustees. 



3. Increasing Higher Education's Services to the Schools 

, For several years the California State University has provided 
services to students and schools with the goal of raising the 
number of underrepresented minority students in higher 
education. Following the -renewed commitment to Educational 
Equity resulting from the 1986 Educational Equity in California 
State Universitv-Which Wav the Future, the CSU has been 
particularly active in outreach. In this document, the CSU 
defines minority access ''as the process of aggressive outreach 
and recruitment eiiforts which result in an increase in the 
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number and proportion of minority and other historically 
underrepresented students who seek and gain admission to the 

csu,- 

The results o£ these aggressive outreach and recruitment efforts 
are promising and suggest that outreach programs have made a 
difference in student access. For example, we know that the 
number of applications in the most recent year exceeds prior 
year applications by eighteen percent and that the number of 
underrepresented minority students has grown considerably. For 
example, since 1984 the number of fall enrollments has inci-eased 
40 percent for Hispanic students. Blacks are up 14 percent, 
Asians are up 34 percent, and other nonwhites are up 42 
percent. From 1986 to 1987 first time freshman enrollment 
increased 8 percent for Black and 18 percent for Hispanic 
students. The percent of nonwhite transfer students also has 
continued to grow. Outreach to transfer students is 
specifically targeting Black and Hispanic students. Black 
transfer students increased from 1986 to 1987 by approximately 5 
percent and Hispanic students by over 6 percent. 

Access of minority students also depends a great deal on 
increasing the pool of eligible students. Outreach to middle 
schools <6, 7 and 8} through 11th grade studen'-s has been an 
important component of most recent CSU initiatives, as have been 
efforts to better inform parents of c 4.1ege preparation 
requirements. Campuses are monitoring increases in college 
preparatory course enrollment in those schools where students 
are program participants. 

In addition to continuing outreach programs, the CSU initiated a 
number of new outreach efforts. The results of these programs 
indicate that outreach services to underrepresented students 
have improved significantly, as has collaboration between CSU, 
middle and high schools, and community colleges. The following 
highlights those programs and activities. 



3.1 Participating in School -Co liege Partnerships 
ACTIVITIES AND PROGRAMS 



The College Read iness Program 

The College Readiness Program (CRP), a collaborative program 
between the CSU and the State Department of Education, pre /ides 
academic enrichment for students in 21 selected intermediate 
schools, using trained stud'^nt interns from five CSU campuses* 
This new program is designer to improve academic preparation and 
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college going rates of under rep res anted students. CRP 
intermediate schools have enrollments o£ 500 or more students 
and Black or Hispanic populations of at least 40 percent. 
Selection of the participating schools was completed in 1986 and 
the program became operational in January 1987. 

CRP students are chosen because they achieve at grade level in 
the 6th, 7th, and 8th grades, but are begxm.ing to display need 
for additional assistance in the development of higher cognitive 
skills in mat> amatics and English in order to proceed to a 
college preparatory curriculiun by grade 9. The program will be 
assessed primarily on incrrases in the number ol: students in the 
target schools who enroll in Algebra 1 and college preparatory 
English in the 9th grade. 

Special Services to High Sghools 

Lottery funds in the amount of $500,000 were made available to 
enable selected CSU campuses to respond more effectively with 
outreach activities to 167 high schools with 60 percent or more 
minority enrollment. Funds were distributed to CSU campuses at 
the rate of $3,000 for each high scdool served. These funds are 
utilized by 15 campuses to employ approximately 250 CSU students 
to reafih over 55,000 students, the majority of them in the 10th 
grade. CSU students inform them about the 1988 admissions 
requirements and assist them to qualify for CSU admission. The 
schools provide support for the CSU students often with office 
space to meet with students, access to classrooms, and student 
transcripts. In several schools, counselors assume direct, on 
site responsibility for supervising t!ie CSU students. Next 
year the program is expanding to an $812,000 budget and will 
serve 9th and 10th grade students in 203 schools. 

Step^feQ^gQlleae 

Step-to-Co liege, a program which allows campuses to waive or 
reduce registration fees to high school juniors and seniors who 
enroll in one or two regular university courses per term, 
focuses on promising underrepresented minority students. 
Participating high schools are responsible for screening and 
recommending students for the program while CSU is responsible 
for academic advising and course selectioi Approximately 900 
students paiticipated in 1967. 

Transfer Centers 

Fourteen CSU campuses are participating in the Transfer Center 
Project. This intersegmental project is intended to address a 
common concern — low participation rates among Black and Hispanic 
students in baccalaureate study. The Centers provide academic 
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advisement, application assistance, and also serve as the focus 
for academic articulation. 

Project ASSIST is funded as part of the Transfer Center Project 
and is a cooperative venture between participating UC, CSU and 
community colleges to develop a computer cross-reference of 
transferable course credit, as well as courses applicable to CSU 
general education requirements. Ten campuses received funding 
for Project ASSIST. " 

IMPLEMENTATION 

All student outreach recommendations have t-en implemented. 

IMPACT 

Partnership programs have proven most effective in raising the 
and achievement of young people. The programs are 
among the most innovative and far reaching not only for their 

2" students, but for the increased cooperation and good 
will between institutions. 

IMPEDIMENTS 

The lack of sufficient funds means that ,ugh decisions have to 
be made about priorities and level of service. For instance, 
for two years we have proposed the budgetary expansion of GRP. 
??°®K^!i"'^f been forthcoming, the CSU worked 

"'^2®^!''^ limitations and developed the programs to 
the fullest extent possible. 

LEGISLATIVE/BUDGETARY ACTION 

^JfJ^^^^""*^^"?.^^ "^^^^^ to serve all schools and community 
colleges at an optimum level. Several schools are receiving 
minimum level of services which normally does not include 
on-going campus visits. It is restricted to distribution of 
??Jin^"ii«?!; t*^%CS^ School nnfl cm lege Rftviftyr, Application 
Status Report, and Counselor Conferences. Optimal outreach 
TIISiI!3?!«*!!,°"^°^"2 "Chool/community coUege visitation program, 
including placement of interns who serve as role models and 
advise students about CSU admissions; early outreach to middle 
and junior high schools, and parental involvement projects with 
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3.2 Reassessing Outreach and Other School Services 

ACTIVITIES AND PROGRAMS 

Plan to Disseminate Information About New Admission Requirements 

A plan to disseminate information about the new admission 
requirements was developed in early 1986. The plan (Attachment 
B) identified ways for CSU to inform all prospective students 
about the 1988 requirements and specifically targeted ethnic 
under rep resented students. The plan stipulated activities, 
audiences, an implementation schedule and assignment of primary 
responsibility. It particularly targeted ethnic organizations, 
such as the Association of Mexican-American Educators (AMAE) , 
the Black Alliance for Scholarship Education (BASE), the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP), Raza Advocates for California Higher Education (RACHE), 
and Asian-Pacific edu^rtion groups; radio stations, magazines 
and other media geared to Black, Hispanic, and Asian-Pacific 
audiences. Over two dozen different types of activities were 
carried out by the campuses and the Office of the Chancellor. 

Public HiQh School Survey 

All California public high schools were surveyed by CSU campuses 
about their ability to offer the full complement of courses and 
sections required for admission to the CSU. Twenty six schools 
originally identified themselves as having difficulty offering 
sufficient courses or sections. Campuses were encouraged to 
work with these high schools. After one year, the list is down 
to eight schools, with one school indicating that by next year 
it expects to have new facilities in order to offer the needed 
sections for their school. CSU staff will continue to work with 
these schools to assure the availability of necessary college 
preparatory courses. 

Newsletter and Conferences 

The CSU School and College Review continues to serve as an 
effective newsletter to keep schools and colleges informed of 
CSU policies, procedures and other information. The Review has 
become the one written resource that all school personnel can 
refer to for up-to-date policy interpretation. Approximately 
20,000 copies are sent quarterly to high school and community 
college staff. 

High school and community college conferences have always been a 
mainstay o^ communication between CSU outreach and schools and 
community colleges counselors. Presentations focus on 
admissions requirements and practices, educational equity 
outreach efforts and have highxighL^d collaboration within the 
CSU and across institutional lines. 
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One time regional workshops with high school principals were 
held for the purpose o£ informing the principals of CSU 
initiatives, strengthening their ties to the CSU campuses, and 
enlisting their support in improving the preparation of students 
entering college. 

Outreach to Parents 

Three campuses (Fresno, Northridge and San Diego) are conducting 
an extensive parental outreach project with parents of 
elementary and middle school students. This project is based 
upon a recommendation of the CSU Community Advisory Panel. A 
thorough review of the literature was made, and a policy paper 
was developed. Three campuses indicated a desire to conduct the 
project using their existing campus resources. Several other 
campuses have developed short term parental involvement 
activities. 

A letter was sent to parents of eighth grade st idents in 
predominately ethnic minority public middle and junior high 
schools throughout the State. The letter, written in both 
English and Spanish, notified parents and students of the new 
admissions requirements and encouraged them to plan for high 
school and the future. A high school planning chart was also 
enclosed. 

A letter written in both English and Spanish, was mailed to 
parents of tenth grade students, encouraging them to meet with a 
high school counselor to plan the next two years of high school 
so that their children would enroll in courses to qualify for 
admissions to the CSU. The letter also apprised parents of the 
changes in the CSU adrissions requirements. 

Los Angeles Archdiocese Co mmunity Qufcreach 

Outreach to Hispanic parents is being conducted collaboration 
with the Catholic Archdiocese of Los Angeles. Th^ program has 
as its prj-^:ipal goal to reach parents of intermediate and 
junior high school students for the purpose of raising awareness 
of :he importance and the availability of postsecondary 
education for tneir children. 

Educational Videos for Middle and Se nior High Schools 

A pulsating new music video, "All You Can Dream," hit the 
commercial market in 1987. The music video carries a message to 
young people, sung by Nia Peeples of television's "FAME," to 
"stay in school, get an education, give yourself a chance." A 
Spanish version, "Y Porque No Sonar «" adapted and sung by 
Antonio de Jesus, popular Latin vocalist, also airs on 
Spanish-speaking radio and television. Featured on the video 
and on several public service announcements adapted from the 
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original video in both English and Spanish are entertainers and 
celebrities. Actual CSU students and faculty carry out the 
story line depicting a minority student who makes the decision 
to go to college. 

An updated version of the companion video for the booklet, 
"Futures, Making High School Count," was mailed spring 1988 to 
all California middle and senior high schools with a population 
of 40% or more underrepresented students. This video describes 
the high school courses needed for eligibility to colleges as 
well as highlighting career options for students and gives an 
overview of the California educational segments. The video is 
also available in Spanish. 

An updated visual presentation, "Financial Aid," for use with 
students, parents, teachers and counselors describes the process 
of college selection and college costs financing is now 
available in Spanish and English. This video provides 
comprehensive step-by-step guidance for parents and students who 
must plan for college expenses. Specific suggestions help 
families identify potential sources of financial aid, estimate 
their eligibility for assistance, and apply for financial aid 
using the FAF (Financial Aid Form) or SAAC (Student Aid 
Application for California) form. Copies of this video were 
furnished to schools with high populations of underrepresented 
students. 

Posters 

Fifty thousand copies of a new poster, "It*s a Great Feeling!" 
were distributed in junior and senior high schools throughout 
the State. The poster, showing a smiling CSU student on the day 
of graduation, reminds students of course requirements for 
admission to the CSU in fall 1988. 

"Listen to the Stars," is a companion poster to the CSU music 
video, "All You Can Dream." It depicts the same message as the 
music video through a visual reminder of the movie stars in the 
video and lists the CSU freshman admission requirements. This 
poster was distributed to California middle and high schools. 

Booklets 

A new booklet, "The CSU Excites Your Imagination," was released 
this year through School Relations offices on the 19 CSU 
carouses. The new booklet highlights systemwide strengths and 
accomplishments and points out the quality, diversity, and 
advantages or the CSU campuses. It is designed to stimulate the 
interest of intermediate and junior high school students and to 
inform them of the rany opportunities open to them through the 
CSU. 
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In spring 1987, copies of "Futures, Making High School Count," a 
booklet for eighth graders, was mailed to all putlic middle and 
junior high schools in California. A letter for parents in both 
English and Spanish from Chancellor W. Ann Reynolds accompanied 
the booklet. The booklet is designed to help students keep open 
the door to the future by planning a high school program which 
prepares them for college or provides a solid foundation for 
employment after graduation. The booklet was translated into 
Spanish and distributed \o the campuses. It is available for 
parental involvement activities. 

"CSU and You, A Guide for Community College Transfers to the 
California State University," is a booklet for community college 
students who anticipate transfer to the CSU, and for the 
countless others who may be considering such a choice. The 
booklet provides community college students and their families 
with information helpful in understanding admissions, 
application procedures, availability of financial aid, and other 
services which facilitate the transfer proceiss. 

"Preparing for the University", a booklet available in English 
and Spanish and directed to parents of under represented students 
has been widely distributed by the campuses. The booklet was 
developed because of requests from parents for a readable, short 
guide to most frequently asked admissions and financial aid 
questions. 

In 1988-89 an 18 month calendar in Spanish and geared to appeal 
to parents will be distributed throughout California in schools 
and communities. This calendar will list important dates as 
reminders to parents and students of the CSU financial aid and 
admissions application process. The calendar features pictures 
of Hispanic families and family events related to education. 

Graduate Eouitv Fellowship Prngram 

The Graduate Equity Fellowship (GEF) program is a new program 
intended to recruit and support graduate ethnic under represented 
students and women in those academic fields where they are 
underrepresented. The GEF provides financial and academic 
support to students selected as fellows. Academic support 
includes faculty mentorships, assistantships, and other special 
activities intended to increase retention toward graduation. 
Each year approximately 235 full-time graduate students 
participated as fellows ^ 42% of them Black and Hispanic. The 
average grant per student is approximately $1,650. Students in 
the program earned an average GP;. of 3.5. 

Financial Aid 

Significant new financial aid outreach efforts have been 
initiated through enhanced information dissemination and 
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counseling services for financial aid applicants and their 
parents. These activities include: 1) expansion o£ financial 
aid information dissemination to new entering and transfer 
students regarding the availability of financial aid and 
application procedures, 2) coordination with local community 
colleges in the development of student budgets and standard 
supplemental application documents, 3) providing financial aid 
advisement at Transfer Centers, and expansion of participation 
in high school PTA ''College Nighf sessions, especially with 
schools serving a large population of low-income and minority 
students, and, 4) enhancement of financial aid brochures, 
videos, and flyers describing the application process, costs of 
attendance, determination of eligibility for aid, financial aid 
programs, and the rights and responsibilities of student 
financial aid recipients. 

To reduce dependence on loans for new entering and transfer 
students, the CSU has developed the following policy: 

Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant funds are to be 
awarded first to students with "exceptional need** (i.e., 
students with the lowest expected family contribution), 
according priority to Pell Grant recipients who fall 
within the following CSU target groups in the order 
indicated: 

1. Educational Equity students who are first-t^me freshmen or 
California Community College Transfers 

2. Continuin^^ Educational Equity students 

3. All other first-time freshmen and Community College 
transfer students 

4. All other eligible students 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Outreach 

All Student outreach recommendations have been implemented. 
Flnangial Aid 

Our goals are to 1) continue to improve the financial aid 
information dissemination process for both students and parents, 
especially for minorities and those from low-income backgrounds, 
2) simplify the application process, 3) increase the availability 
of grant funding from federal. State, and other sources, 
4) reduce dependence on loans, especially for new entering and 
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trans£er students, and 5) to assure that financial aid applicants 
receive timely notification of their financial aid awards. 

IMPACT 

Financial Aid 

Financial Aid Applications to the CSU for the 1988-89 academic 
year have increased by over 14% Since applications are still 
being eccepted and processed by the campuses, it is expected that 
the percentage increase in applications will continue to rise. 
Thus, it seems fair to assume that our goal to enhance and expand 
our information dissemination efforts have resulted in reducing 
some of the perceived barriers to applying for financial aid. 

Outreach 

1. From the standpoint of immediate outreach, we can surmise 
that the impact has been positive if we use existing 
measures such as number of applications, admissions, and 
enrollment. The numbers of high school stude*'ts entering as 
first time freshmen has increased for all groups in the 
CSU. 

The impact of immediate outreach actiTvities is reflected by 
overall increases in first-time freshman enrollment. 
Hispanic representation in the first-time freshman cohort 
increased 142.3 percent between 1977 and 1986. The 3,036 
Hispanic first-time freshmen represented 11.5 percent of the 
1986 CSU first-time freshman enrollees as compared to 5.2 
percent (1,253 students) in 1977. During the same period. 
Black first-time enrollment increased 24.8 percent. The 
1,633 Black students who enrolled as first-time freshmen in 
1986 represented 6.2 percent of first-time freshmen as 
compared to 5.5 percent (1,309 students) in 1977. 

The representation of Hispanic and Black students in t.ie 
total undergraduate population also increased in the period 
from 1977 and 1986. The number of Hispanic undergraduates 
grew from 13,538 to 25,147. This reflects an 85.8 percent 
increase in Hispanic students since 1977. In 1977, Hispanic 
students represented 5.6 percent of the total undergraduate 
population. Hispanic students constituted 9.4 percent of 
the total undergraduate enrollment in 1986. Black student 
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undergraduate gains were modest. From 1977 to 1986, Black 
undergraduate enrollment increased from 12,006 to 14,169. 
The percentage o£ Black undergraduates increased slightly 
going from 5.0 to 5.3 over the 10 year period. 

2. For early outreach, however, applications is not an 

appropriate measure. With these programs, we are attempting 
to influence academic preparation, motivation, self esteem 
and lift the aspirations and achievement of young people. 
Early indications are that greater numbers of junior and 
high school minority students involved in CSU student 
preparatory programs are enrolling in college preparatory 
courses by the 9th grade. (See Attachment C, CRP Evaluation, } 

IMPEDIMENTS 

Financial Aid 

The major impediments to achieving the stated goals of 
simplifying the financial aid application process can be 
attributed to changing and increasingly restrictive federal 
legislation/regulations and lack of sufficient grant funding at 
both the federal and State level. 

Federal Legislation (P.L. 99-498 effective 7/1/87} mandating the 
methodology for determining financial need and other data 
elements required for both State and federal program eligibility 
and research data, severely constrains the ability of the 
Student Aid Commission and its intersegmental "Common Form 
Committee" to simplify the Student Aid Application for 
California (SAAC). 

The changing federal legislation/regulations also adversely 
impacts the ability to update written, as well as audio-visual 
materials in a timely manner. In addition, this environment 
adversely impacts financial aid automated systems, and office 
procedures often resulting in delays in award notifications to 
students. 

LEGISLATIVE/BUDGETARY 

Financial Aid 

A.B. 2617 was passed in September, 1986, authorizing the CSU 
Trustees to increase the maximum EOF grant awards from $1,000 to 
$2,000 per acad mic year; however, funding to implement this 
legislation has not been approved. The CSU will continue to 
include a request for funding to increase the EOF Grant ceiling 
in its annual State budget request. 
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The State University Grant Program (SUG) currently covers only a 
portion of the fees for eligible students ($417 of average total 
fees of $757 in 1987-88) and funds are insufficient to award all 
eligible students. The CSU will pursue efforts to increase 
funding in this program to cover awards to all eligible students 
and to cover full mandatory fees. 

Cal Grants A & B - Although the intent of the Cal Grant programs 
is to cover full fees at public institutions, funding cutbacks 
have prevented California Student Aid Commission (CSAC) from 
fulfilling that intent for the past several years. In 1987-88 
the average Cal Grant A award to CSU students amounted to $326, 
whereas average mandatory fees were $757. We will continue to 
support. CSAC in its efforts to obtain increased Cal Grant 
fundii^g for this purpose. 



3.3 Including Multicultural Emphasis in Teacher 
Education 

ACTIVITIES AND PROGRAMS 

The California state University pre^>ares over 70 percent of the 
classroom teac srs educated in California. The preparation of 
beginning teachers is shaped by the requirements of the Teacher .* 
Preparation and Licensing Act of 1970 (Ryan) and university 
requirements for graduation. The result of these requirements 
is that about 80 percent of the postsecondary education of 
prospective teachers is provided in academic departments through 
General Education and subject matter preparation (majors or 
waiver program); the remaining 20 percent of the preparation 
program, including student teaching, is provided in the school 
of education through professional coursework. In 1986-87 
Chancellor W. Ann Reynolds issued an "All-University 
Responsibility" statement to provide a focus for involving the 
entire university in improving the education of prospective 
teachers . 

General Education and Bachelor's n^n rpe Reauirftmanf >^ 

According to Trustee Policy, "the purpose of the general 
education breadth requirement is to provide a means whereby 
graduates [including prospective teachers] will have acquired 
appreciable knowledge . . . about how human society developed and 
how it functions . . . and about the cultural endeavors and 
legacies of their civilization". 

Since 1981, approximately 200 tenured CSU faculty from 
departments in the Humanities and Sciences on 12 CSU campuses 
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have received Academic Program Improvement Grants and 

participated in pilot projects designed to in£use multicultural 

content and perspectives into general education courses or 

introductory courses in the majors. Systemwide support £or 

these projects totals $331,630 to date; actual expenditures 

include an additional $250 #000 in cost sharing by campuses 

receiving grants. 
» 

Subject Matter Preparation and Assessment 

Executive Order 476 was issued on March 1, 1987 to implement 
Title 5 requirements, adopted by the Board of Trustees o£ The 
California State University, for admission to and exit from 
teaching credential programs. One provision of the executive 
order places the responsibility for certifying the subject 
matter competence of prospective teachers with the academic 
departments. Accordingly, CSU faculty, administrators, and 
representatives from other education agencies, participated in 
assessment conference workshops which resulted in the 
development of a Resource Guide for Subject Matter Assessment of 
Prospective Elementary School Teachers , and a Report on 
Assessment of Subject Matter Competency of Prospective English 
Teachers . The following competencies are recommended: 

Multiple Subjects Credential 

Language Arts 

Is familiar with literature of many ethnic sources; knows how it 
reflects ethical, aesthetic, cultural and political values; and 
understands how it helps in the interpretation of human 
experience. 

Social Science and History 

Understands the impact of culture and society on individual 
behavior and social relations, including patterns of prejudice, 
stereotyping, and discrimination. 

Mathematics 

Demonstrates some knowledge of the contributions made by various 
cultures to mathematics. 

Humanities 



Appreciates the cultural heritage of Western and non-Western 
peoples. Is familiar with Western and non-Western classic texts* 



Physical Education and Health 



Perceives, appreciates and accommodates similarities and 
differences among individuals of varying abilities and cultural 
backgrounds. 

Human Growth and Development 

Recognizes the differing impacts on development and behavior 
that result from sitnational/contextual background factors such 
as: 

!• Family structure and parent-child relationships 
2. Peer group relationships 

Understands how development might be affected by factors such as 

!• Cultural influences 

2. Economic influences 

3« Ethnic influences 

4. Gender influences 

5« Generational influences 

6. Issues of self esteem and self image 

Tie report on Assessment of Subject Matter Competency of 
Prospective English Teachers (1988) recommended the following 
competencies: 

Literature Competencies (All Media ) 

Familiarity with American, British, world, ethnic and adolescent 
literature. 

Understanding of the interrelationships among literary, ethical, 
aesthetic, cultural, political and social values. 

Language Competftngies 

Understanding of the principles of first and second oral and 
written language acquisition and development. Knowledge of how 
social/ cultural/ and economic environments influence 
acquisition and use of language. 

Professional Preparation 

Early Field Experiences 

Successful completion of a qualitative, early field experience 
in a school setting is a prereqrisite for entrance into all 
teacher education programs. Most campuses conduct early field 
experiences in multicultural school settings so that students 
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will be able to develop an awareness o£ the potential rewards 
and inherent challenges o£ teaching and explore their interest 
in and talent for the teaching profession. 

Student Teacher Placement 

CSU policy requires that all teacher education students complete 
a portion of student teaching in a multicultural setting. 
Credential candidates are also assessed on their knowledge of 
effective instructional strategies for motivating and teaching 
minority youth. 

Special efforts are being made to increase the number of 
minority faculty in schools of education and schools of arts and 
sciences. Diverse university faculty and adjunct faculty in the 
public schools who team teach methods courses and provide 
student teaching supervision serve as role models for 
prospective teachers and are able to provicle important 
perspectives on the cultural, linguistic and dialectal 
characteristics and educational needs of California's changing 
student population. 

Bllinoual/CrQag-Cultural. Credential/Certificate and 
gnaliah-as-a-Second Lanauaoe Program^ 

Currently, all CSU campuses offer bilingual emphasis programs in 
one or more of the following languages: Spanish (18 programs), 
Cantonese (1 program), Cantonese/Mandarin (1 program). Native 
American (1 Program), and Vietnamese (1 program). The programs 
are designed to prepare students to teach in K-12 classrooms, as 
well as serve those who desire to acquire cross-cultural 
knowledge and expertise. Additionally, certificate programs in 
Teaching English as a Second Language, ESL, and Teaching English 
to Speakers of Other Languages, TESOL are offered at Chico, 
Dominguez Hills, Fullerton, Long Beach, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
San Jose and Sonoma. 

Research Efforts 

Efforts have been put forth by the CSU in collaboration with the 
Southern Service Resource Center of the Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Development and Research to disseminate research 
findings regarding effective teaching and learning strategies 
for culturally diverse students and st-'engthen the school 
improvement efforts of public schools in the Western region of 
the United States. Among its projects, the SSRC conducted a 
conference on Effective Teacher Preparation in spring 1987 and 
compiled and distributed effective models for school improvement 
related to students at risk, diverse student populations, and 
minority underrepresentation in postsecondary education to CSU 
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campuses and Southern California school districts. 
Approximately 50 faculty and district administrators attended 
this conference in Los Augeles. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

General Education 

The general education breadth requirement including the 
multicultural component is in effect on all campuses. 

Subiect Matter Preparati on and Assessment 

Several campuses have assessed the adequacy of multicultural 
content within the waiver programs and have designed a process 
for incorporating multicultural perspectives into the 
curriculum. Most campuses are in the early developmenual stages 
of as? 'ssing the adequacy of multicultural content and in 
devising strategies for infusing the content into the academic 
disciplines. 

Professional Prep aration 

Campuses are implementing procedures to review the professional 
development component of teacher preparation. Six campuses have 
held faculty development workshops and are reviewing the content 
of professional coursework. 

Early Field Experiences/Student Teac her Placemi^nts 

Implementation of early field experience and the placement of 
student teachers in multicultural settings is underway on all 
campuses . 

IMPACT 

The CSU has made progress in establishing policies^ developing 
strategies and implementing programs to ensure that prospective 
teachers are prepared to provide effective instruction to 
California's multicultural-multilingual student population. The 
impact of specific efforts toward infusing multicultural 
perspectives and experiences into the curriculum follows: 

Professional Pre paration 

Early Field Experience/Student Teach er Placement 

Annually, 7,000 prospective teachers have been placed in 
multicultural classroom settings for early field experience and 
student teaching placement. 
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General Education and Bachelor's D egree Instruction 

Approximately 50 CSV faculty participate annually in a workshop 
o£ the Teacher/Scholar Sununer Institute which focuses on 
development of cross-cultural competencies in classroom 
Instruction, curriculum design, program development, and 
evaluation. Emphasis is placed on developing knowledge and 
understanding of the life histories and cultural perspectives of 
major cultural groups, e.g., Hispanic, Native American, Black, 
Asian Refugees, and Pacific IslanJer. 

Approximately 200 tenured CSU faculty trom departments in the 
Humanitiris and Sciences on 12 campuser have participated, 
througti the Academic Improvement Grants Program, in pilot 
projects designed to infuse multicultural content and 
perspectives into general education and introductory courses in 
the majors. 

Subject Matter Preparation 

Approximately 120 CSU faculty members from 19 campuses 
participated in the ^iberal Studies Assessment Conf<» ence. 
1,000 or more copie*. 3f the Reaource Guide for Subydsct Matter 
Assessment of Prospective Elementary School Teachers have been 
disseminated to faculty on C^U campuses. 

Professional Preparation Research Efforts 

In conjunction with the Southern Service Resource Center of Far 
West Laboratory, the CSU conducted a conference for 225 CSU 
faculty, 25 teacher educators in California^ and 10 educators 
from the Western region of the United States on Effective 
Teacher Preparation for a Multicultural California. 

The Southern Service Resource Center has compiled and 
disseminated two resource directories: Directory of School 
Im provement Projects K-12 in the California State University and 
The California State University Faculty Resource Directory to 
CSU campuses, public school districts throughout California anrl 
in Arizona » Nevada and Utah. 

IMPEDIMENTS 

Historically, Eurocentric philosophy and Western European 
perspectives have served as the knowledge base for the 
university curriculum as well as the dokninant perspective in the 
academic preparation of faculty. 

The infusion of multicultural perspectives across the 
disciplines at the university level is in the developmental 
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stages and is only the first step in meaningful curriculum 
reform. 

Resofurces are limited for faculty development. 

LEGISLATIVE/BUDGETARY 

Preliminary projections are that the CSU will seek funding to 
implement the Liberal Studies and English Assessment Prograr. 
which contains multicultural competencies and funding for 
faculty development. 



3.4. Recruiting Outstanding Low-income and Minority 
Students Into the Teaching Profession 

ACTIVITIES AND PROGRAMS 

In order to reflect the growing diversity in the student 
population, the Office of the Chancellor of The California State 
University and six campuses have devised and implemented 
specific efforts to attract, recruit and prepare ethnic 
under represented students for careers in the teaching profession. 

CSU Campua Prooramg 

CSU. Dominaueg Hills, the Los Angeles Unified School District, 
and Harbor Community College were awarded a $261,000 grant by 
the Carnegie Corporation to create a mode] ethnic 
underrepresented teacher recruitment program in 1987-88. The 
model is being implemented in siz junior high schools, three 
high schools, one community college, and one university, all 
with large numbers of ethnic underrepresented students. 

The project focus is on the development of interest in teaching, 
as well as in acr^emic and interpersonal skills. Activities 
include university faculty school visits to develop future 
teachers projects, campus visitations by students, an education 
careers conference, faculty mentoring, and tutoring by 
university students. 

rsu. Humboldt: sponsors an innovative Indian Teacher and 
Educational Personnel Program (ITEPP). The program is designed 
so that participants acquire knowledge about the customs, 
duties, practices, expectations, and traditions in Indian and 
non-Indian schools, receive academic assistance and personal 
support, and participate in field experiences in the public 
schools and schools in the Indian communities. 
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California St:ate University^ Los Anoeles is a primary partner in 
the Teacher Academy at Crenshaw High School in Los Angeles. The 
Academy was established in 1986-87. The academy serves as a 
state model for encouraging minority high school students to 
prepare academically and experierutially to be teachers. 
Professors interact directly with students in the Future 
Teachers Club and provide them with the skills needed to 
effectively tutor junior high and elementary students. The 
personal contact with faculty role models, in combination with 
tutoring activities and academic counseling, serves to awaken an 
interest in teaching and an awareness of the necessary academic 
preparation. 

e sq. Northridge cponsored conferences in spring 1987 to attract 
CSUN minority undergraduates and community college students to 
the teaching profession: ''What's Right with Education"*, ''Why 
You Should Teach", and established a cooperative Bilingual 
Emphasis/Special Education Program to attract bilingual aides 
into credential programs and to provide career ladders. 

San DieoQ State University has focused on changing structural 
(systemic) factors such as the curriculum, faculty expertise, 
and the quality of education in predominately minority K-12 
schools. The approach also includes activities targeted 
specifically for minority students, such as outreach, 
advisement, tutoring, mentoring and networking. 

San Francisco State University sponsors a three way partnership 
among faculty fiom the School of Education, staff in university 
outreach and retention programs, e.g.. Step to College, Mission 
to College, and secondary public school educators in San 
Francisco, Berkeley and Oakland. The program, which began in 
1985, is designed to provide academic educational experiences 
and support that will enable and encourage minority students in 
high schools and the university to achieve excellence and pursue 
careers in teaching. 

Comprehensive Teacher Institutes In 1986, Institutes were 
established at San Diego Stat 3 University in conjunction with 
the San Diego Unified School District, and at California 
Polytechnic State University at San Luis Obispo with surrounding 
school districts. Each institute has worked vith campus 
departments, the County Office of Education and minority 
community organizations to develop and pilot recruitment and 
retention strategies for increasing the number of minorities in 
teacher education programs. 

Recruitment Activities 



Career Education Fair . Los Angeles County Office of Education: 
Chancellor's Office staff have participated in education career 
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fairs for approximately 2,500 11th and 12th grade students in 
the Los Angeles Unified School District. Utilizing a CSU, Los 
Angeles recruitment video, staff interacted with students and 
exchanged views on the rewards and challenges of the teaching 
profession. In addition, students were advised about CSU 
admission requirements, and the undergraduate and professional 
preparation programs. 

Media Olltreacn Campaign; The Calif ornia gfahg Universifv. 

Office of Special Projects staff are preparing several public 
service announcements co increase awareness of California's 
critical need for teachers, and underrepresented ethnic teachers 
in particular. Tho announcements will be upbeat and designed to 
inform youth in the middle grades and at the senior high school 
level about future career opportunities in the teaching 
profession. 

State and Federa l Proposal g 

In cooperation with the State Department of Education, the 
university of California and the California Community Colleges, 
the CSU continues to seek special state and federal funding to 
work with underrepresented ethnic students as early as high 
school 80 they may become motivated, academically prepared and 
interested in teaching and eligible for teacher education 
programs. 



IMPLEMENTATION 

The California State University has increased efforts to 
attraC:, recruit and prepare underrepresented ethnic students to 
pursue careers in the teaching profession. The level of program 
implementation varies from campus to campus. 

IMPACT 

CSU CAMPUS Programs 
CSU. Dominauez Hills 

100 junior and senior high school students were awarded stipends 
to participate in 10 Future Teacher Institutes, held on 
Saturdays, designed to strengthen academic skills, enhance 
self-esteem and develop skills in peer tutoring. Provisions were 
made for the participants to practice their newly acquired 
skills as tutors of 400 middle grade and elementary students who 
had applied for tutorial assistance. 

In 1987-88, project faculty disseminated recruitment material 
and implero'^nted teacher education awareness workshops for 431 




students in 10 Los Angeles area junior high schools and 565 
students ir area high schools. 

300 students participated in a Careers in Education conference. 

60 high school students participated in a Future Teacher course 
taught by ^acuity in the School of Education. 

Project faculty visited 9 Community Colleges and made 
presentations to 300 prospective minority teachers. 

CSU. Humboldt 

In past, years, the number of Indian students attending the 
university and enrolling in the teacher preparation program has 
increased. The ITEPP has produced many educational personnel 
who are now teaching in the public schools where they provide 
leadership and serve as positive role tucdels for both Indian and 
non-Indian students. 

CSU. Los Angeles /Crenshaw Teacher Training Maonet 

90 percent of the 1988 Crenshaw Teacher Training Magnet 
graduates have been accepted at four year institutions. 

40 percent of the magnet school graduates received Cal Grant 
Scholarships. 

CSU. Northridge 

Minority undergraduates participated in conferences: ''What's 
Right with Education", and "Wliy You Should Teach." 

The campus has utilized resources from existing programs to 
support CSU, Northridge-community college articulation, which 
has resulted in selected community college students 
participating in a CSU, Northridge teacher education course. 

San Diego State University 

For two years, the College of Education has hosted the training 
session, "Campaign Future Teachers". The project has prepared 
70 of San Diego Unified School District's finest teachers to 
vi'^it high school and college classrooms to talk about and 
promote careers in education. 

San Franc isco State University 



Due to the collective outreach efforts of faculty in the School 
of Education and administrators and staff in Student Services, 
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in the Spring of 1988, approximately 600 students of color 
participated in the Step to College Program. Of these, 
approximately 200 were Black, 180 were Hispanic, 80 Filipino, 
and the rest Southeast Asians. 

IMPEDIMENTS 

Limited resources and a limited pool of eligible and interested 
students are the primary impediments. The latter is related to 
the following factors: 

Dwindling Suonlv 

Recent expanding alternative job opportunities have drawn 
prospective teachers away from the teaching profession. 
Academically talented underrepresented ethnic students are now 
pursuing other occupations, creating ever increasing competition 
for this talented pool. While secondary school graduation rates 
of underrepresented ethnic students increased between 1975 and 
1983, they have not been matched by a corresponding increase in 
college graduation rates. 

Access to and Ret^ftntion in Higher Educai^ion 

Underrepresented ethnic students' access to higher education has 
been affected by declines in financial aid as well as by the 
lack of a perceived relationship between a college degree and a 
good job. Inadequate counseling and advising at the secondary 
level too often leaves students ill prepared for entering and 
succeeding in college. 

Failure Rates for Underre presented Et:hnic Students in Teacher 
Testing 

Failure rates on teacher competency tests are two to ten times 
higher for Black3 and Hispanics than for Whites. Poor 
performance by underrepresented ethnic students on competency 
tests discourages Blacks and Hispanics from choosing teaching as 
a career or from teaching in states that mandate competency 
testing. 

LEGISLATIVE/BUDGETARY 

Funds will be nteded to expand and refine existing efforts to 
attract, recruit and prepare minorities for the teaching 
profession. 
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3.5 Offering In-Service Programs for School Teachers and 
Administrators 

ACTIVITIES AND PROGRAMS 

While the CSU has traditionally served thousands of in-service 
teachers in its regular courses, the CSU campuses have 
contributed to K-12 staff development with formal programs that 
operate independently of the universities* deqree programs or 
other graduate course work. Recently funded intersegmental 
programs have promoted collaborative arrangements between 
university campuses and local districts. These programs have 
resulted in strengthened preservice preparation and increased 
retention rates for beginning teachers. Two pilot projects are 
being implemented in high minority urban school districts. 
Following are examples of those program efforts: 

Mastier Teacher Training 

Since 1985-86 each campus received funding for two lottery 
programs designed to enhance the supervisory skills of master 
teachers, as well as to provide them with the opportunity for 
advanced study relative to the subjects they teach. 

Short term training in clinical supervision is provided to 
master teachers through fifteen hour workshops held on 
campuses. Workshop content relies on well tested models of 
clinical supervision adapted to preservice teachers. Each 
master teacher receives a $225 stipend for participating in the 
training workshops. 

University coursework is provided in advanced clinical 
supervision and subject matter courses. Scholarships are 
provided by each campus to master teachers who enroll in up to 
six units. 

IntersQgmeni:al Projects 

Tha California Ac ademic Partnership Program (CAPPK was 
established through SB 813 in 1985. It is administered by the 
Office of the Chancel 7,or, funds curriculum development projects 
jointly administered by school districts and postsecondary 
education institutions; projects can be initiated by either 
level. A major portion of these academic improvement 
activities is devoted to staff development and in-service 
activities, primarily in areas covered by the K-12 Model 
Curriculum Standards. Approximately $500,000 from CAPP, with 
matching funds from the schools involved, support these 
in-service efforts. 

The CSU is involved in The California Writing Project s the 
California Mathematics Project , the California Humanities 
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Proiect, the Literacy in Lit-era ture Proiert: . and the Visual and 
Performing Arfs Proiect which are conducted on CSU campuses 
throughout the state. These programs are designed to increase 
the instructional effectiveness of K-12 teachers in their 
respective disciplines as well as to provide professional 
renewal . 

New Teacher Refrention 

The Chancellor's Office of The California state University and 
the California state Department of Education jointly awarded a 
$200,000 grant to two New Teacher Retention in Inner City 
Schools pilot projects. These projects were implemented in 
1986-87/ at California State University, Hayward/Oakland 
Unified School District, and in 1987-88 at San Diego State 
University/San Diego Unified School District. The projects are 
designed to develop instructional effectiveness of new teachers 
and improve their retention rates in inner city schools. 
Participants receive individual, regular instructional support 
from and consultation with university faculty in education and 
the academic disciplines, and coaching and feedback from mentor 
or experienced classroom teachers. 

The Curriculum rnnaultant Project; 

CSU faculty have participated as curriculum consultants since 
the inception of the project in 1986 in the joint Western 
Association of Schools and Colleges Accreditation Process 
(WASC) and the California State Department of Education 
Secondary Review Process. As curriculum consultants, university 
faculty assisted high school departments in the examination of 
their curriculum which served as the basis for the department's 
self-study and, in some instances, assisted the departments in 
the development of a plan to improve curriculum and instruction. 

Federally Funded ramnus Prn-iflcts 

San Dieao State University! The Multifunctional Support 
Services Center (MSSC) offers assistance to eight Southern 
California counties that have Title VII funds in technical 
assistance and support services. This center directly impacts 
over 120,000 linguistic minority students and offers staff 
development, curriculum and materials development, and parent 
education programs. The MSSC has provided this service since 
1975. 

The Bilingual Instructional Technologies (BIT) program is a 
three year, $100,000/year program to train experienced 
bilingual educators in instructional design and technologies. 
Seventy educators received certificates in Instructional 
Technology. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 

All programs for training master teachers and providing sta££ 
deveilopment have been implemented. The Curriculum Consultant 
Project is underway, as well as summer institutes £or teachers 
in the arts, literature, mathematics and writing* 

IMPACT 

Master Teacher Training 

Over three years, 8,479 master teachers have participated in 
the clinical supervision training workshops and 3,396 
scholarships have been awarded to master teachers for advanced 
study 

im^erseomental Projects 

The California Academic Partnership Program 

CAPP has reached nearly 1,500 teachers in the pilot projects 
during its three years of operation, with more than 200 
teachers presently involved. 

The Cnrrlcnlum Consultant; Project 

In 1986-87, approximately 170 CSU facL'lty participated as 
curriculum consultants in the WASC/SDE accreditation review 
process of 70 California secondary schools. According to 
evaluation data, the school faculty perceived that over 70 
percent of the curriculum consultants provided assistance that 
helped the department members plan improvements in the 
instructional programs. 

New Teacher Retention in Inner Citv Schools 

External program evaluation data shows an overall 90 percent 
retention rate, i.e., 90 percent of the first year teachers in 
the program in 1986-87 continue to teach full time in 1987-88. 
In addition to the 49 project participants who received full 
support services, 400 additional teachers benefited from the 
project as some of the successful support features were 
implemented districtwide at both sites (San Diego Unified and 
Oakland Unified School Districts). 

IMPEDIMENTS 

The Curriculum Consultant Project 

This project was developed, funded and implemented as a 
partnership among the CSU, UC and the CCC with assi.cance from 
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^he State Department o£ Education. Each segment contributed 
$15,000 to operate the project. The segments also contributed 
sta££ time to coordinate and conduct the faculty workshops. 
The' project has increased in scope and the current coordination 
structure and staffing patterns are inadequate; additional 
funds must be secured to ensure effective operation of the 
project in the future. 

New Teacher Retention 

The New Teacher Retention Project is being implemented by only 
two campuses due to funding restrictions; there is a need to 
expand the project. 

LEGISLATIVE/BUDGETARY 

The CSU and the SDE have requested funds to expand in 1988-89 
the New Teacher Retention in inner City Schools Program as well 
as the Comprehensive Teacher Institute from two campuses to 
four. It is likely that funding for additional campus programs 
will be requested in the future. 

For 1988-89, a $470,000 budget request was submitted by the 
State Department to fund fully the Curriculum Consultant 
Project* 



3.6 Undertaking Action Research on School Problems 

ACTIVITIES AND PROGRAMS 

The CSU/ in collaboration with the Southern Service Resource 
Center (SSRC) of the Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Development and Research, has disseminated research findings 
regarding effective teaching and learning strategies for 
culturally diverse students and strengthened the school 
improvement efforts of public schools in the Western region of 
the United States. Among its project s# the SSRC conducted a 
conference on "Effective Teacher Preparation for Multicultural 
California" for 25 CSU faculty, 25 California teacher 
educators, and 10 educators from the Western region, and 
compiled and disseminated resource guides for school 
improvement. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The Center has disseminated resourje guides and models for 
school improvement to campuses and public school districts in 
California and other states in the Western region. Research 
projects are underway to identify effective practices for at 
risk, low income students in middle grades and senior high 
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schools. The findings and recommendations will be disseminated 
to CSU campuses and public school districts in 1988-89. 

Over a twelve month period, thirty faculty have participated in 
direct research activities in a broad range of areas aimed at 
assisting underrepresented ethnic students. Some of the 
research involves: 

a. Bilingual Education : Topics include: first and second 
language acquisition, cross cultural factors in teaching 
and learning, language proficiency and achievement 
assessment, and bilingual program evaluation. 

b. Counseling : Topics include; theory and process, career 
planning, child abuse, substance abuse, discipline in 
the school, stress in the school settings. 

c. Rural Education : Relates to the adaptation of 
techniques and processes to more adequately address the 
educational needs and social conditions of students and 
parents in a rural setting. 

d. students ^ fiiaK: Refers to the description or analysis 
of the conditions of students at risk, or to approaches 
which can assist students at risk. Topics include: 
discrimination in the school, drop outs, teen pregnancy, 
successful student outreach programs, successful 
approaches to reducing at risk conditions. 

e. Urban Education : Refers to the description or analysis 
of issues which distinguish urban education such as; 
overcrowding, inter-ethnic relationships, issues of 
dialect and learning, and effective urban education 
programs. 

IMPACT 

In conjunction with the Southern Service Resource Center of Far 
West Laboratory, the CSU conducted a conference on "Effective 
Teacher Preparation for Multicultural California"* for 25 CSU 
faculty, 25 teacher educators in California, and 10 educators 
from the Western region. The SSRC has compiled and 
disseminated two resource directories which have been widely 
distributed (see page 17). * 

IMPEDIMENTS 

In The Maste r Plan Renewed, the CSU is specifically charged to 

. . .estabish a system of consultation with the public schools 
so that public school teachers and administrators will have an 
opportunity to assist in determining the education research 
agenda of the California State University."* 
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The costs attendant to research require funding. Since federal 
funding, the traditional source of such research support, is 
limited and difficult to obtain, replacement of traditional 
resources will be needed for CSU to meet its responsibility as 
charged in The Master Plan Renewed , 

LEGISLATIVE/BUDGETARY 

Funding proposals to support educational research will be 
required over time. 



4. Expanding Higher Education's Services to Underrepresented 
Students 



4.1 Getting Outreach and Admissions Staff to View 
Potential Students as Potential Graduates 

ACTIVITIES AND PROGRAMS 

The campuses have consolidated their outreach programs as of 
1987-88 and reconceptualized the relationship of outreach and 
retention through the development of campus enrollment 
management plans. There has been a shift from pure recruitment 
activities to programs and approaches that emphasize improved 
student preparation. In addition, the point of view that 
educational equity is a campus wide concern has reinforced that 
not only special programs, but traditional programs as well 
ought to be concerned with the access and retention of low 
ir.come and underrepresented ethnic students. 



IMPLEMENTATION 

Reorganization has been implemented on all campuses. All the 
campuses have accepted the concept of university-wide 
responsibility for intensified outreach to low income and 
underrepresented ethnic students. 

IMPACT 

All of the campuses have fully involved outreach/admissions 
staff who view potential students as ''graduates-to-be*' 

IMPEDIMENTS 

It has taken time to experience the success of reorganization. 
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Consolidation and the £ull development of enrollment management 
plans has been a slow process. Piiorities have been changed 
and decisions made about how resources would be distributed in 
light of limited resources and virtually unlimited needs. 

LEGISLATIVE/BUDGETARY 

None* 



4.2 Expanding Sumner Bridge and Orientation Programs 

ACTIVITIES AND PROGRAMS 

Summer Bridge programs now exist on all 19 CSU campuses. Since 
1985, about 2,600 new students participate, annually, in a 4-6 
week summer session that includes: 1) placement testing in 
mathematics and English, 2) developmental instruction in basic 
skills (e.g., writing and mathematics), 3) orientation courses 
designed to familiarize students with the academic and social 
environment of the university, and 4) a residential experience 
that helps foster interaction among students, faculty, and 
staff. 

Fully, 87 percent of the participants belo^g to high risk 
academic populations (e.g., enrolled under special admission 
basis), and 74 percent come from underrepresented ethnic 
groups. About 20 percent of the participants are community 
college transfers. 

Intensive Learning Experience (ILE) is a supportive effort to 
the Summer: Bridge. It provides developmental and remedial 
instruction to improve underrepresented ethnic students* skills 
in English, reading and mathematics in an effort to enhance 
their achievement. Advisement, career clarification, and 
pc/rsonal counseling are also offered. Eighteen campuses 
participate in the ILE program. During 1985-86, over 2,000 
students were enrolled in ILE programs, and a total of $2.4 
million was budgeted for ILE programs. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The CSU has implemented Summer Bridge and Intensive Learning 
Experience programs across the 19 campuses. The first programs 
began in 1985. Each campus contributes, directly and 
indirectly, about 30 percent of the cost to run the program; 
and faculty t "^^ticipation is high in the programs instructional 
component. 
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IMPACT 

The first-year retention rate of new freshmen who participate 
in Sununer Bridge is essentially equal to the systemwide rate 
(76.9% vs. 77.2%), even though Summer Bridge participants are 
about 5 times more likely to come from high risk academ:lc 
populations. Survey data suggests that during their first 
year; Summer Bridge participants have experiences and develop 
attitudes more closely associated with adjustment to university 
life and long-term retention than comparable students who do 
not attend Siunmer Bridge. 

IMPEDIMENTS 

The success of the Summer Bridge program has increased demand 
to such an extent that each campus is unable to serve all 
eligible students. Additional funding would allow for growth 
to meet student demand. 

LEGISLATIVE/BUDGETARY 

The CSU will continue to request funding to expand the capacity 
of campus Summer Bridge programs to meet student demand. 



4.3 Increasing Faculty Participation in Tutorial Programs 



ACTIVITIES AND PROGRAMS 
Faculty Mentoring Program ^FMP) 

While the Summer Bridge program has increased faculty 
participation in student retention programs # the Faculty 
Mentoring Programs are even more successful in terms of 
involving faculty. In spring 1986, the CSU Faculty Mentoring 
Program was established with eight participating campuses. The 
same eight campuses are currently in operation. The goal of 
this program is to promote greater out-of-class faculty/student 
interactions in activities that will lead to improved academic 
achievement, retention and graduation of studeits from 
under represented ethnic groups. Each faculty member enters 
into a mentoring relationship with 8-10 lower division 
students. Besides providing students with general academic 
advisement, counseling, and guidance^ the faculty mentors offer 
assistance in basic skills and help with specific coursework 
problems. 

Each year, approximately 90 faculty members and 800 
underrepre^ented ethnic students participate in the program. 
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Faculty/Student Mentoring Program (FSWP) 

In £all 1988, the CSU will inaugurate the Faculty/Student 
Mentoring Program. This program is a parallel e££ort to the 
Faculty Mentoring Program and will be in operation on the 
campuses that do not aave a Faculty Mentoring Program. 

This^alternative mentoring approach will have each faculty 
member (10 per campus) provide training in mentoring skills to 
10 upper division or graduate CSU students who in turn will 
each work wit'i 10-15 at risk lower division students. 
Activities will include assistance in basic skills and help 
with specific coursework problems. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

In 1989/89 all 19 campuses will have either a Faculty Mentoring 
Program or a Faculty Student Mentoring Program. 

IMPACT 

The Faculty Mentoring Program program has produced positive 
personal and academic satisfaction for both student and faculty 
participants. And after just one term, affective bonus between 
mentors and proteges seem to be well established. Feedback 
from participatincj students and faculty is erith^tsiastically 
positive. We consider FMP to be the single most effective 
means of involving faculty in campus student retention for 
underrepresented ethnic students. 

IMPEDIMENTS 

Lottery Funds were used to fund both FMP and FSMP. Because of 
limited allotments, campuses were required to compete for 
198*^^88 funds and for selection '^s one of eight funding 
programs. 

All 19 campuse*" received a ^^tal of $2#016,000 in lottery 
funding for 1 ^90. However, it is insuf f icicint to meet 
student demand. 

LEGISLATIVE/BUDGETARY 
* 

Efforts will be made to seek general fund support for this 
currently lottery funded effort. 



/ 4 Assuring University and State University Faculty 
Assistance to Community College Faculty 
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ACTIVITIES & PROGRAMS 
General Education Transfer Curriculum 

In recognition of the need to improve transfer rates from the 
community colleges to senior colleges, and of the key role of 
the general education curricula in this process, the Academic 
Senate of The California State University, in cooperation with 
the Intersegmental Committee of the Academic Senates of the 
three public postsecondary systems, undertook in 1987/88 to 
develop a transfer curriculum in general education. Students 
successfully completing this curriculum would, if such a plan 
is adopted, meet all lower-division general education 
requirements for Any campus of any public university or college 
in the state. Intensive consultation with the campuses in each 
system and negotiations between the systems has resulted in the 
endorsement in principle by each of the systemwide senates of 
the concept of a transfer curricul* i that substantially meets 
this goal. Approval of a final curriculum is anticipated in 
the coming academic year. 

CSU-CCC Faculty Conference and Proip-^ts m English and Math 

In October 1987, a first ever joint CCC-CSU conference brought 
together one hundred faculty in English and mathematics, half 
in each field and half from each system, to exairine course 
standards, performance expectations, assessment practices and 
specific problems related to transfer courses in these two 
fundamental academic skills. Over one thousand copies of the 
Conference PrQceedinoa will be disseminated among CSU and CCC 
faculty to acquaint 'chem with the findings of their colleagues 
who participate!' in the conference and to stimulate local and 
regional debate on their recommendations. The $40,000 cost of 
the joint conference was shared equally by the two systems. 

IMPLEMENTATION 
General Education Transfer Curriculum 

CSU fully supports the concept of the General Education 
transfer curriculum. In conjunction with the Academic Senate, 
we will actively pursue implementation with the provisions of 
the curriculum finally adopted by the Senate. 

CSU-CC:' Faculty Conference and Projec ts in English and Math 

Joint faculty proposals were solicited to further develop and 
plan implementation of recommendations made at the conference. 
Five proposals involving four CSU and eighteen CCC campuses, 
were funded: 
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1. a regional mathematics and English articulation conference 
involving five community colleges and CSPU, Pomona; 

2. faculty workshops to develop a new course, to be offered on 
four community college campuses and San Jose State, to 
prepare students to meet the expectations for 
upper-division English composition; 

3. joint composition grading sessions aimed at developing a 
common understanding of the criteria for evaluating student 
work at four community colleges and CSU, Sacramento; 

4. a regional workshop bringing together English faculty from 
five community colleges and CSU, San Bernardino to develop 
common standards for evaluating student writing; 

5. a project to Improve articulation in mathematics by 
expanding the number of common course descriptions in the 
California Articulation Number (CAN) system. 

The costs of these projects, which totals $60,000, are shared 
equally by the two systems. 

IMPACT 

New effort; impact will be assessed as projects mature. 

IMPEDIMENTS 

CSeneral Education Transfer Curriculum 

Differences between campus general education .urograms, and 
between th requirements of the two senior systems, pose 
difficult.^J that must be overcome to achieve acceptance of the 
proposed General Education Transfer Curriculum. To achieve a 
workable consensus regarding the educational experiences all 
students at a particular college or university are expected to 
have in common is a formidable challenge • The spectrum of 
views represented by the diverse disciplines and by individual 
faculty members is very broad. The productive tension between 
these deeply held convictions contributes essentially to 
shaping a general education program that reflects the 
particular strengths of the- faculty of any given institution. 
To extend that consultative process to whree very diverse 
systems, and to all campuses in those systems, is without 
precedent. 

CSa-'CCC Faculty Conference and Proj ects in English and Math 

Opportunities to continue and/or expand joint CSU-CCC faculty 
workshops and projects are governed by available resources. 
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LEGISLATIVE/BUDGETARY 
General Education Transfer C urriculum 

Intersegmental implementation of this program does not require 
special legislative or budgetary support at this time. 

CSJ-CCC Faculty Conference and Proiect s in English and Math 

Continuing support at the current level is consistent with the 
priority attached to these activities for 1988/89. No change 
recomnended . 



4.5 Providing Adequate Academic and Career Advising 

ACTIVITIES AND PROGRAMS 

The CSU offers extensive academic advising and career 
counseling to most of its students. The intent of these 
services is to support and assist each student to achieve their 
educational goals and objectives. Services include course 
planning^ class schaduling, identifying students who need 
special assistance, student service referrals, and providing 
help in suh Itting admission and financial aid applications. 

Academic advising and career planning is designed to help 
students develop educational plans thai- support, their career 
and life goals. CSU campuses provide coordinated academic 
aclvising and career planning for all their students. 

The Educational Opportunity Program., on CSU campuses provide 
supplemental academic advising to assist over 19,000 low income 
disadvantaged students in selecting classes appropriate with 
skill levels; development of class schedules, orientation 
regarding general education requirements; and some assistance 
with the selection of a major. In addition, career counseling 
is provided to help EOP students clarify their career goals and 
assistance in bridging the gap between classes and future 
career goals. EOP offers career related activities and 
workshops specifically related to ethnic underrepresented 
students. These activities are coordinated with the campus 
Career Planning and Placement Centers. 

More recently. Chancellor W. Ann Reynolds initiated a 
systemwide Retention and Advising Task Force to improve 
existing academic and career adt'i.sing services to students. 
The Task Force report will include many recommendations related 
to academic and career advising. It will include such areas 
as: principles to guide the development of means to improve 
retention, approaches through which faculty can improve 
advising to increase student re'.ention, appropriate incentives 
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to encourage faculty to participate in student retention 
(advising being the primary consideration), and effective ways 
the administration can support greater faculty participation in 
Retention and Advising. Special emphasis is placed on services 
to specially admitted students and those who come from 
culturally diverse populations • 

A significant effort to reassess and revitalize all of student 
support services with special recognition of the growing 
diversity in CSU*s student population is being undertaken by a 
systemwide task force to develop a Master Plan for Educational 
Support Services. The preliminary report of this group should 
be available by Fall, 1988. 

IMPLEKeNTATION 

Advising and career counseling are continuing student support 
services provided by each CSU campus to enhance students* 
academic and career success. The Retention and Advising Task 
Force will offer recommendations to enhance existing services 
by focusing on the iieed^ of underrepresented ethnic students. 

IMPACT 

Academic and career advising ir available to all CSU students. 
In addition, ana supplemental to campus-wide advising, academic 
advising is also provided to all 19,000 Educational Opportunity 
Program (EOF) students. 

IMPEDIMENTS 

Steps will be taken to involve more faculty in advising. 

LEGISLATIVE/BUDGETARY 
None center 9iduM at this time. 



4.6 Assuring Conmunity College Assistance to Potential 
HOPS Students 



ACTIVIT-IES AND PROGRAMS 

In December 1986, the California State University (CSU) and 
California Community Colleges (CCC) established a pilot program 
to provide EOPS transfers eligibility for CSU EOP grants and 
services. The program is operational on seven CSU campuses 
(Fresno, Long Beach, Los Angeles, San Bernardino, San Diego, 
San Francisco, and San Jose) and 49 CCC*s. 
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The pilot program's general guidelines were derived from the AB 
1114, Statutes of 1985. Minimum requirements were that the: 

1. Target population is EOPS ethnic underrepresented ethnic 
students who are identified as underrepresented in the CSU; 
currently, American Indian, Black, and Hispanic students, 

2. pilot project is for EOPS transfer students who meet 
regular admission status (e.g., 56 transferable semester 
units), and 

3. CSU will provide fee waivers for admission applications to 
all ECPS transfers who provide waiver forms signed by EOPS 
directors. 

The CSU's Educational Opportunity Program was to provide the 
following services: 

a. Admission information to targeted EOPS students through 
£ace-to-face contacts and by mail, 

b. Automatic acceptance of EOPS transfer students upon receipt 
of a nomination by the EOPS director. These students 
receive all EOP services, such as Summer Bridge, 
counseling, advising, tutoring, etc. 

c. eligibility of EOPS transfers to CSU EOP grants. However, 
they must apply for financial aid and be found eligible by 
the CSU financial aid director. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The pilot CSU and CCC EOP student transfer program is now in 
full operation. 

IMPACT 

Though the initial year of the pilot program began four months 
after the start of the recruitment cycle, csu staff were able 
to visit each participating community college t<n average of 
three times; and these visits helped produce: 207 applications, 
172 admissions, and 149 EOP enrollees. 

CSU staff have made visits to participating community colleges 
and conducted outreach activities specifically directed at EOPS 
students. Second, EOPS transfers are no longer reevaluated by 
CSU standards to determine whether or not they are eligible for 
EOP services. Therefore, an EOPS transfer, accustomed to 
receiving special support services, cannot be denied EOP 
support services. 



IMPEDIMENTS 

None 

LEGISLATIVE/BUDGETARY 
To be determined upon assessment of program. 



4.7 Expanding Evaluation of Special Support Programs 

ACTIVITIES AND PROGRAMS 

At the systemwide level, the Chancellor's Office has given 
priority to evaluating special support programs. The most 
recent example is the three-year evaluation of both the Summer 
Bridge Program and the Intensive Learning Experience Program. 
Qualitative and quantitative data were collected anJ analyzed 
by Far West Laboratories, an outside e/aluation organization 
based in San Francisco. These two programs will be monitored 
for at least the next two years. The Chancellor's Office 
(Retention Services) is also in the process of completing a 
summary evaluation (i.e., retention and graduation rates) of 
the Educational Opportunity Program. The Faculty Mentoring 
Program was evaluated in spring 1987 by Richard L. Wiseman and 
Judith A. Sanders, Associate Professors, California State 
University — Fullerton. The program will continue to be 
monitored over the next three years. 

At the campus level, each university is in the process of 
developing its own comprehensive data base for all students 
admitted under special categories and other students considered 
to have potential academic problems. The data base will be 
used for program evaluation, as well as personal counseling and 
academic advising. When completed, each campus should be able 
to monitor student outcomes, and relate these outcomes to such 
services as academic advising, mentoring programs, learning 
assistance, academic assistance, and financial aid. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The Educational Equity Report requires all campuses to evaluate 
Educational Equity activities. In addition, specific 
evaluation is underway to determine the effectiveness of Summer 
Bridge and the Intensive Learning Experience Program — two of 
our newest Educational Equity efforts. Far West Laboratory has 
this assignment. The Faculty Mentoring Program was also 
evaluated by two Associate Professors from CSU, Fullerton. In 
addition, CRP has been evaluated by Diogenes, Incorporated and 
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the Transfer Centers by Berman, weller, and Associates. All 
programs established since 1985 have had £unds set aside to be 
used specifically for external evaluation. 

IMPACT 

Important feedback has been provided by Far west Laboratory on 
the Summer Bridge, Intensive Learning Experience, and Faculty 
Mentoring programs that serve as the rationale for programmatic 
modification and decisions concerning funding levels. Please 
see page 28 for impact of these two programs. 

We have learned from the external evaluation of the CRP in its 
first six months of implementation that compared regular 8th 
grade students, CRP students are twice as likely to be 
recomriended for enrollment in college preparatory courses. 
When data were summed across the population of 8th graders as a 
whole and compared with the CRP 8th graders, 14.8 percent of 
the entire 8th grade population was recommended for college 
preparatory mathematics as compared to 61.8 percent of the CRP 
students. For college preparatory English, the percentages 
were 23.5 percent of the entire 8th grade population versus 
75.1 percent of the CRP students. 

All new programs inaugurated by the Chancellor's Office include 
a built-in external evaluation component. Responsibility for 
on-going evaluation has been decentralized, thus each carpus is 
working toward making periodic program evaluation a standard 
institutional practice. 

IMPEDIMENTS 

Data collection on campus is very time consuming. A need 
exists for improved computerization of data related to 
categorical programs. 

LEGISLA'x liVE/BUDGETARY 

Resources will be needed to implement a campus data collection 
system inclusive of all educational equity programs. 



5* Improving Educational Information 

5.3 Improving Public University Student Performance 
Reports 

ACTIVITIES AND PROGRAMS 

The CSU has improved and expanded both its high school and 
cOidmunity college student performance reports. Both CSU and 
later UC refined their reports significantly .^nd jointly 
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identified 8 common elements that should be included in both 
reports. The community colleges are now working with CSU to 
develop their own performance reports to high schools. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Currently representatives from the higher education segments 
are studying how these reports are used and recommending their 
use as part of school revie^^ processes including curriculum, 
enrollment in postsecondary education, and instruction in 
college pr<»naratory courses. 

IMPACT 

Not determined at this time. 

IMPEDIMENTS 

While these reports are much improved and our formal survey o£ 
recipients has gathered laudatory responses, there are still 
dissimilarities between segments which appear to present some 
problems for those receiving these documents. At the last 
meeting of the CPEC advisory committee, it was once again 
recommended that all segments (K-12, CCC, CSU and UC) establish 
a goal of ultimately producing ona, statewide report on the 
academic performance of California students. While this is 
probably a distant reality, we continue to discuss the 
possibility. 

LEGISLATIVE/BUDGETARY 

None. 



6. Involving Accreditation 

6.2 Assuring Higher Education Participation in School 
Visits 



ACTIVITIES AND PROGRAMS 

"Pursuit of Excellence", a -joint review of secondary schools 
which combined the Western Association of Schools and Colleges 
Accreditation Process and the California State Department of 
Education Secondary School Review Process, was implemented in 
over 70 schools in California during 1986-87. The 
Intersegmental Committee of the Academic Senates planned and 
implemented the use of curriculum consultants in the joint 
accreditation/review process. Approximately 170 CSU faculty 
partici^'ated in the project as curriculum consultants. 
Curriculum consultants are individuals from the academic 
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departments of colleges or secondary schools who worked in a 

specific department within a school in order to assist 

department members as they reviewed the effectiveness of 

curriculum and instruction in their department and prepared 
their self -study document, 

IMPLEMENTATION 

All 1987-88 project activities have been implemented. Training 
for 1988-89 curriculum consultants who will participate in a 
joint accreditation and review process is underway. 

IMPACT 

No formal assessment to date; however anecdotal reports 
indicate that increasing numbers of schools are requesting 
postsecondary faculty assistance in preparing and following up 
on accreditation reports. 

IMPEDIMENTS 

Lack of funding or limited funding is an impediment. The 
project was implemented through the auspices of CSU, UC# and 
CCC. Each segment contributed $15,000. Segments also 
contributed staff to coordinate the project and to conduct 
training. At present a $470,000 appropriation is in the 
Governor's budget to implement the project in 1988-89. 

LEGISLATIVE/BUDGETARY 

None 
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ATTACHMENT A 



1. Clarifying school and college responsibilities 

1.1 Clarifying the responsibilities of the schools 

1.2 Clarifying college and university responsibilities 
1«3 t^larifying college and university counseling, 

coordination, and cooperation responsibilities 



2. Assuring improveiaent in the public schools 

2.1 Providing information for elementary school students and 

their parents 

2.2 Reviewing junior high schools 

2.3 Assessing eighth-grade students* basic academic skills 

2.4 Assuring high school counseling, advising, and 

diagnostic testing 

2.5 Inaugurating school-college partnerships for school 

improvement 

2.6 Assuring a full range of advanced classes in high school 



3. Increasing higher education's services to the schools 

3.1 Participating in school-college partnerships 

3.2 Reassessing outreach and other school services 

3.3 Including multicultural emphasis in teacher education 

3.4 Recruiting outstanding low-income and minority students 

into the teaching profession 

3.5 Offering in-service programs for school teachers and 

administrators 

3.6 Undertaking action research on school problems 



4. Expanding higher education's services to 
underrepresented students 

4.1 Getting outreach and admissions staff to view potential 

graduates 

4.2 Expanding summer bridge and orientation programs 

4.3 Increasing faculty participation in tutrrial programs 

4.4 Assuring University and State University faculty 

assistance to community college faculty 

4.5 Providing adequate academic and career advising 

4.6 Assuring community college assistance to potential 

transfer EOPS students 

4.7 Expanding evaluation of special programs 
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5« Improving educational information 

5.1 Refining the Department of Education's data system 

5.2 Issuing community college student performance reports 

5.3 Improving public university student performance reports 



6« Involving accreditation 

6«1 Emphasizing student competence in accreditation 

6.2 Assuring higher education participation in school visits 

6.3 Examining the effectiveness of the transfer function 



7« Assessing equity efforts 

7.1 Reviewing of outreach and access programs by the 

California Postsecondary Education Commission 

7.2 Segmental reviewing of academic and student support plans 

and programs by the segments 

7.3 Periodic reassessing of progress on equity by the 

California Postsecondary Education Commission 
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ATTACHMENT B 



TMC CAI.IFOKNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR 

PLAN TO DISSEMINATE INFORMATION 
ABOUT NEW ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS: 

Activities. Audience antl iBplcBentation Schedule 
and Assignment of Prifary Rasponsibl 1 ity 



Activities 



Audience 



Area 

Responsible 



Target 
Date * 



Prepere end distribute letters to ell 
•tb end loth greders Informing tbea 
ebout CSU edBlsslon policy 

Consult with secondery school represente- 
tlves 

Prepere end distribute letters to School 
Boards 

Establish an advisory cosalttee to give 
direction on affective neens to dlssen- 
Inete lofornetlon 

Develop brochuree end posters (blllnguel 
Nhera epproprlete) to convey college 
preperetory coursee needed for ednlsslon 

to CSU 

Prepere end dlstrlbnte Infornetlon ebout 
the requlrenents 

Confer with CPBC and 8DI 



Increase the nunber of editions of CSU 
Review 



6th end loth grade 
students end parents 



District staff, teechers. 
counselors end adninlstrators 

Cellfornle School ioerd 
Assocletlon 

Secondery school teechers. 
ednlnlstretors . counselors . 
and perents 

Stndente - to be nelled to 
ell Junior end nenlor high 
schoo 1 s 



e| Leglsleture b) UC ofClclels 
c) coneunlty college offlclels 

Director of CPEC* Stete Snperln* 
tendt. of "^ubllc Instruction 

Junior end senior high school 
counselors » teechers end 
edelnlst retors • CSU representa- 
tives 



Chancellor's Office 



CSU cenpuses 



Chencellor's Office 



Chencellor's Office 



Chancellor's Office 



Chencellor'e Office 



Chencellor's Office 



Chancollor*s Office 



February 06 

February 66 
February eo 
March 86 

Narcb 86 

Narch/Apri I bg 
March/Aprll 86 

Marcl/Nay/Octohfr 



*Note: At I T.irget Dates were met. 
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Activities 



Requeue the assistance of College Board 
ACT and Achlevcaent Council In 
P'ibllclslng the new requlrsBsnts 

Ettabllab an advlaory group coaprlted 
of Interaedlata school taacbers, 
co«insalors, parents, rsllflous and civic 
laadars end repreaentat Ivea of tba busi- 
ness coBBunlty to Identify waya to 
dlaaaalnata Inforaatlon 

'repara and dlatrlbuta a lotb grada level 
''expectation stataasnt'* for atudants p'^e- 
paring for CSU 

Confer wltb Black and Latino educational 
associations to discuss wsys to raacb 

parenta 



Identify and contact Influential clergy 
and coBBtinlty groupa to raacb psrants 
and studaata 

Identify radio and television stations, 
neMapapara and publications to reeob 
tsrgat audlaDces 

Seopa oatc type (content and atyle) of 



Audience 



Area 

Responsible 



Tarcc t 
Date 



School representat ives, parents . 
coaaunl ty 



Students 



Assocletlon of Nexlcsn 
Aaerlcen Educstors, BASE, NAACP, 
BACHB, Aslan-Peclf Ic education 
groups 

Nlnlstarlal Alliance 



Station aeaegersr editors, 
ooaauDlty effelrs represente- 
tlves 

Parsnts/studeats/*^ jaalty 



Chancellor' Office 



Chancellor's Office 



cbancellor's Office 



Chancellor's Office 



CSU csapttses 



Chancellor's Office 



Cheacallor*a Office 



April 80 



April/Nay 66 



April 66 



Hay 86 



Nay/June 86 



July/August 
Sapteaber 66 



July 86 



Nldafy drurlbnta poetera, broobures 
to coaat-Tilty yoatb recreation centers, 
capioyaent davelopaent depertaents» 
sbc^l'lng centers* traasportet^on 
agenclaa and public llbrarlae 



Parent s/st'^dents 



CSU ci 



Ongoing bcunnlne 
July 86 



ERJC 
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Activities 



Develop a coaputerlzed ■ailing list 
of icdlviduale and coaaunlty organi- 
<ationa to regularly provide thea 
with Inforaetion 

Oe%elop e carefully crafted aadie 
ceapaigo to heighten ewereneee of 
pnreate end fealllae of lDter»ediete 
achool ■ 

Identify ao«t effective uae of aedle 
o Bthnlc oriented brochure^ 
o Externel puhUcatlone f nwnapepera) 
LA Sentinel. Le Opinion 

o Video 



o Redlo (KGPJ. KJLa. KACS. KISS) 

o Televlalon (MTV. *8ottltrela. 

Spenleh Language, Sport progreaa| 



Prepere a abort video tepa on oppor- 
tunltlee of college i d the Acedeale 
praperetion required 

Arreag^ rnglonal BeetlBgn •otween CSO 

end UC outreech peraoonel 

Prepare public service nnDounceaanta 
for achool Cilatrlct cable televlalon 
networke 



Audi e lice 



Coaauni ty 



Aren 

Respons I ble 



Tarce t 
Date 



Studente 

Billnguel. Block and Plllplno 
coaauni tlaa 

Spenleh epeeklng. Block. 
Plllplno Btudenta end perenta 

Stetlone geered to Block and 
Letlno eudlencea 

Perenta/etudeote 



Block. Latino, end Pll plan 
etadente 



OC outreach pereoanel 



Teechere. counaelora. 
■delnlatretore end atudonta 



Chancellors Office 



Chancellor's Office 



Chencellor'e Office 



Chencellor'e Office 



Chencellor'e Offi««e 



July 6G 



Suan'^r 66 with a 
focu ed caapaiifn 
beginning in fall 



Sep t ea be r/ October 



Septeaber 66 



October C6 



ISO 



Activities 



Host workshops, cultural events, lioae 
seellngs, to Infora target sudlences 
sbout sdalssions snd finsncisl sld 

Use rols BOdels froa profts^lonsl and 
liusloesa fields 



Meet wltk Slack and Sispanic caucus 

stabliaii outreach inforaation centers 
in targat coaaunltiea 



Audience 



Par*nts/students 

j 

Corporste representatives 
aedicel« legal, educational 
groups 

Black/Hispanic legislators 
Parents/studants/coaaunity 



Area 

Responsible 



Target 
Date 



CSU caak>uses 

CSU caapuses 

Chancellor's Office 
CSU caapuses 



October 86 . :i7 . 
Noveabcr 8b . n7 . \iH 
beccaber 86 . a? . b8 

Octobcr/NovcMbcr 



October 86 

Oeceaber 86 
January 67 
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ATTACHMENT C 




AN EVALUATION OF THE 
COLLEGE READINESS PROGRAM 
1986 - 1987 



John R. Mergendoller, PhD. 
Diogenes Associate 
57 Homestead Boulevard 
Mill Valley, California 94941 
(415) 381 - 0305 



24 March 1988 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Collegr, Readiness Program is intended to a?«:i«t Riart >«h 
?o^S??-' '^i'^r.^' ^".^rades 6-8 achieve comjelence n L^lj'or^^^ 
cognitive skills, and prepare them for enrollment in a 9th SrarfP ^mi.o 
preparatory curriculum. The Program is a jo nt effort of thP 
State Department of Education and' the Cal i'foJnialt^e Sn'iiSrs^tJ^sJIum 

nk'L^';i;,nc'"J rf^"'? '^^^V"^ problem-solv?ng and S?Jhe? order 
think ng skills, tutorl.ig in mathematics and English information ah« • 
and visits to CSU campuses, presentations to pS?en? qriJorjeJl^JiJo 

s:ild?:g';j?;jjties:' ^'''^ ins?rua?oS:r?nd^sf:f;^^ 

durinj tt^^Lc^'n31e^e^»t\^^^f^^^^^^^^ 

population as a whole, 54% of the students were H s^Sic and l. J^^ 
Black. Approximately 20% were described as Lhiev Sg^JeloS qflde ^evel 
52% were d. :cr1bed as achieving at grade level and ?«? i^l^nf c! t^' 
achieving above grade level. Lut^wT of th^cS stSde^L werfy^ 

ProgrlS^^Je" I'tT^ Sn^^'J&g^JSpl^ttT I'^r.^e^Tt''' ^^^^^""^ 
from 2.07 to 3.84 with a nwaHf 3 0^ Rouohlv^ySS „?°;EI ^T^^^' ""'"^"^ 
between 20 and 35; approximately 39? were Slight J^i^^rtSln'onl 

half of the interns reported speaking a language othir than E^aliJJ If 

I 
I 

Although the College Readiness Program has been in f»xistenea 7«cc 

The impressions of College Readiness Program participants that th^ 
program is a success are supported by analyses of tA^ I«rJ77;f«; !; rnt 
students in college preparatory curr'cuU.^7omparl^^^^^^^ 
grade students. CRP students are more than t.^Tce irz/L/J^Jo L ^ 
recommended for enrollment in college preparatory courses ^nd tnu h... 
not appear to be merel ^ a function If Wir eSnTac"?^ 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 



COLLEGE READINESS PROGRAM 
AND THIS EVALUATION 



Descriprtion of the College Readiness Program 

The College Readiness Program (CRP) Is intended to assist Black and 
Hispanic students in grades 6-8 achieve competence in higher order 
cognitive skills, and prepare them for enrollment in a 9th grade college 
preparatory curriculum. The Program is a joint effort of the California 
State Department of Education (SDE) and the California State University 
System (CSU). ' 

Five CSU campuses (Hayward, Son Jose, Fresno, Northridge, and 
Dominguez Kills) currently participate In the program and coordinate 
services to 21 middle grade schools. Services provided include 
instruction in and practice applying problem-solving and higher order 
thinking skills, tutoring in mathematics and English, Infonnation about 
and visits to CSU campuses, presentations to parent groups regarding 
college financial aid programs, and other Instructional and mcrale- 
building activities. 

At its heart the College Readiness Program has an academic focus, and 
emphasizes the use of collaborative, group process Instructional 
techniques. Coordinators from participating middle grade schools and 
faculty from CSU campuses were originally trained In the use of these 
techniques for teaching problem solving and improving writing skills by a 
staff Bicmber from the California State Department of Education and a 
private consultant. CSU personnel then selected CSU s+udents at each of 
the participating campuses to work as interns. These <nterns were trained 
by CSU faculty from the School of Education to use the collaborative, 
group process instructional approach, and were assigned to speci.-ic middle 
grade schools, where they generally met with students on a weekly or bi- 
weekly basis. > 

The College Readiness Program is noteworthy in three respects. 
First, it is not intended to take the place of the regular school 
curriculum or provide remiial education. The CRP enrolls students with 
the ability and training to attend college, and seeks to provide the extra 
academic support that could be crucial to college matriculation. Tutors 
are expected to help middle grade students Improve their general writing 
and mathematics skills, not simply to help students score well on an 
upcoming test. While Interns may focus on work currently assigned by 
teachers, this is seen as a means to an end, not an end in Itself. The 
CRP is not directed toward lower-achieving students; the majority of 
middle grade students participating in the program at each school are 
expected to be performing at grade level. 

Second, the CRP seeks to increase college matriculation by focusing 
on student motivation, and by providing parents with the information 
needed to guide students* course selection and support their studying, in 
aadition to helping students to improve their academic achievement. The 
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title, College Readiness Program, communicates the explicit assumption 
that participating students can and will attend college. Visits to csu 
campuses and other, school-based ac^vities familiarize parents and 
students with college admission requirements and financial aid programs 
Moreover, the CSU students who serve as tutors are chosen, in pkrt; 
role"models *""ess in college, and are expected to act as positive 

rc// J^tlnilJ^^ ^irn P^^^^^^shi p aiuong middle-grade schools and 

f Ji.JiTd ' ^""^ unites CSU campuses and middle grade schools in working 

sTud^n^s clTf Juul f ^."'"'"'"3 ^^f <^o^l^9e matriculation of minor"ty 
students. CSU faculty train and supervise the CSU students who work as 
tutors. Coordinators at the middle grades schools organize student 
tutoring sessions and parent meetings. Both activities are necessary to 

c.uVnlr!il S5c.TP^nT^'^'°!lv'?5 establish a common ground between 
California Post-Secondary and K-12 educational systems. 

Participation Criteria 

At the inception of the program, it was decided that participation in 
the program wou d be restricted to middle grade schools and CSU campuses 
that met several criteria. First, middle grade schools wer** reauired 
to enroll at least 500 students. Second. 40% of the student population 
must be Black or Hispanic. Third, schools must Incorporate ah 8th grade. 
CSU campuses were determined to be eligible to participate in t^e cSllege 
Readiness Program according to their proximity to large numbers of middle 
grade schools that met the preceding criteria. 

In all. 150 middle grade schools and nine CSU campuses (see Aooendix 
A) were found to be eligible for CRP participation. Appenaix 

Selection Process 

ninp Sff«?S?;^?a/" V'l ^^^9ib}e middle grade schools and all 

?ln t ll r ^5" ^"S?"'^? attended orientation sessions held throughout 
the state (see Appendix B). Seventy-four middle grade schools submitted 
JS'^JJS'c^JJ to participate In the College Readiness Program. Ac?SrdiSg 
to CSU staff, these schools not only met the eligibility criteria, but 
demonstrated a commitment to the goals and objectives of the CRP. and were 
willing to commit local resources beyond those specifically allocated for 
the program. Moreover, these schools did not have similar programs In 
place that would compete for school resources and attention. 

An advisory committee composed of representatives from CSU, the 
University of California, and the California State Department of 
Education made the final selection of middle grade schools and CSU 
campuses to participate In the CRP. Bearing In mind the CRP goal of 
Increasing student enrollment in college preparatory curricula and 
eventual college matriculation, they examined schools' CAP and CTBS scores 
as wei: as student SES and PEL In choosing the 21 schools now 
participating in the CRP. they attempted to choose schools where students 
had a realistic :hance of meeting the goals of the program. 
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Program Funding 

Middle grade schools selected to participate In the College Readiness 
Program received $5,900. This money could be used to purchase staff time 
(and/or release time) for program coordination and supervision, 
transportation to tutoring sessions and special events, and materials and 
supplies. 

CSU campuses received $13,000 per middle grade school to Implement 
the College Readiness Program. Approximately 60% of the funds were 
to be used to pay student Interns' salary and transportation; the 
remaining 40% were to be used for program administration, travel and 
contract services. i 

Program Implementation In 19b6-1987 

The College Readiness Program was Implemented according to the 
following timeline. In June 1986, the College Readiness Program was 
formally announced and brought to the attention of CSU campus presidents. 
A month later, further Information regarding the goals a'-d functioning of 
the CRP as well as criteria for participation were circulated among the 
CSU campuses. In September 1086, eligible middle grade schools were 
contacted and Invited to apply to participate In the CRP. Selection of 
CSU campuses and affiliated middle grade schools took place In October 
1986. A one-day training session for CSU and middle-grade Coordinators 
occurred in November 1986. In January, 1987 the College Readiness Program 
began in earnest: interns were selected, trained and began working with 
middle grade students. During the initial implementation year, middle 
grade students participated in the CRP for the Spring 1987 semester only. 
In future years, the CRP will span the entire academic year. 

The College Readiness Partnership as Challenge and Catalyst 

It is a reality that the improvement of California educational 
programs will not be driven by massive increases in educational 
expenditures. Consequently, new and creative approaches to educational 
improvement will be necessary to make more of an impact with resources 
currently available. One such approach is that of partnership programs. 
Although many look to partnerships as a powerful force for educational 
Improvement, in reality, relatively little is known about how effective 
working relationships are established and maintained, how communication 
and coordination is supported, and how tasks and responsibilities are 
divided in an equitable and appropriate manner. 

The College Readiness Program provides one model of collaboration 
among post-secondary and K-12 educational systems, and Is therefore 
important not rnly on the basis of the results it achieves, but because 
of what it can reveal about the challenges and successes of partnerships 
as a vehicle to leverage extant resources and make a difference in the 
educational lives of students and schools. In conjunction with knowledge 
emerging from the evaluation of the California Acadeir»1c Partnership 
Program, reflection upon the successes and difficulties of the CRP should 
enable future programs to avoid problems faced by earlier partnership 
efforts, and maximize their catalytic Impact. 
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During the process of selecting 21 giiddle ar»de sclinnK t„ 
p.rticipate in the College Readiness Program the need fS^ LrJinn 

?d3«{i™'»?^5?""%r «"<' 'ute SepS t Of 

J sst 5„*'fn t»M??^r:o's:; r ,s}e*{i ht^ ''^ 
jniinioi5«r^Sd'5;isidta%j%?xhL"^^^^^^^^^^^ 



An Evaluation Perspective 
An 

process . 



^Tj!!lvaria?r'?:rl5pt°'r\"5 °" P^^^ram outcomes, context, and 
referral. Ifr ? J • ^^°^«^» attendance, conduct 

sSJcSllfJ? f'-'aSlocWitT"" 

co.pie{^'"];'.Sd?rgr;d'r"tr^oo?sr;lrs s^'"""^ 
So'srsriaTpdci '^t^?^S^^^^^^^ 

The remainder of this r^oort Is divided Into fmir c<.rt{»«. t r- * 
discuss briefly the methodology on which this ev^..J??nn Jr2 ^^ ^ T'"* 
following section describes tSJ sc"hJo fand tSde ts JSrt iSatiJa ii th. 
Col ege Readiness Program and portrays common feature? Sf orSoiil^ 
implementation. Next, I summarize the Derceotion; of rSii ^1 3 T • * 
middle grado CRP coordinators, and CSU ?tlff req;?d?na nrooJ^^^ 
and difficulties. I then exaiine the eJJ^lmeTo? Jgp st2de^^ 
college preparatory courses. In a final section I <Z f,l tt.t\Jl k 
learned about the College Readiness Progrl^ln Us f SeSe^tpJ of''''" 
implementation, and raise several Issue! thai meHt fuUrH^tenfiSn. 
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EVALUATION METHODOLOGY 



u.ino 5So n.nc?- °" ^'^^^^ following report is based was collected 
jrS^v 5® questionnaires appearing in Appendix C. These contain a m xture 
SlJ^SShwJ' open-ended questions focusing upon respondents' 
^pJ??S?5ic J5«^«<=teristics, experiences in program impiembntation. and 
fSI ' °^ """"^ram impact. Archival data was also collected regardinq 

the test scores, grades, conduct referrals of CRP students, and the 
institutional history of the CRP program as a whole ?nd at inSividSal 
middle grade campuses. The responsibility for data collect on was shared 
among CSU campus and middle grade coordinators and took place in"une 

Two types of analyses were performed. Descriptive statistics werp 
calculated for fixed choice questions, and the open-e^SeS item were 
examined to reveal consistent themes. 

Preliminary results of the analyses for the CRP program as a "hole 
were presented at a meeting of CSU campus and middle grade CRP 
coordinators on September 3, 1987. Campus representatives also received 
summaries of the evaluations completed by the student ntlrns Snlhe r 
campuses to allow them to consider changes in their tra^niJJ pJSgJSm 
supervisory arrangements, and the like. ^ programs. 
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A DESCRIPTIVE LOOK AT 
THE COLLEGE READINESS PROGRAM 



CRP Middle Grade Schools 

the cI??]|AlS;r?rJg^^Td^*X« 

.nd CAP scores „d ranking wi^SfrthltSo.fJrcrplJJ:;^,^:^!??;'"'"' 
school perfo™,„ce 9roups'?n1{rg«dTXt??cs'!'' 



CRP Students 



<Jthe^';^e^lT^^'i;^s^l:r%Tf:^r?n^°1h^f98'^'ly?t^Lr'''^n^"« 

populations I^hJle rfJiS Jl'^ s"""'''!/ of the school 

:p';j?jfx.te?jiii{u?c'L"\ii°Sijik's?!;s::ts'°"^'^' 

stude!;fra'?o^Myr,n"?Se?n5S,e"ZSt'"SSef!;erj;f*°r; 

Middle grade coordinators reported that 700 additianal ctuHonfc 
eligible but non-served students varied considerably S school ?o 
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County 


District 




School 


June 1987* 
Enrol I mtnt 


19 

Percent R 
Hispanic Black Sco 


86*1987 8th 
ead 1 ng 
re Rank 


Grade CAP*^ 
Math 

Score Ronk 


DoBlnflu*! Hills 


CoBiitfin Unifflsd 




Vanoiiard Junior II i oh 


570 


17.4 


82.3 17 


0 3 


165 1 




COMpton Un 1 f 1 td 




Walton Junior Niah 


553 


27.8 


70.7 , 14 


7 2 


157 2 




Ltnnoii Cltatntary 


^•Itfin Intftraediata 

• * 


H 59 


86.0 


9.1 16 


8 16 


196 40 




L « Angtlta Unlfl 


td 


John Nuir Junior Nigh 


1600 


37.5 


62.5 16 


4 13 


166 10 


S o r t ii r 1 d 


Loa An9tlta Unlfl 


td 


tvrd Junior N 1 oh 


829 


56.6 


4.34 21 


6 29 


219 30 


Lot Anftltt 




















loa Anftlta Unlfl 


td 


Fulton Junior Niah 


12^4 


64.4 


11.1 19 


4 38 


219 61 






td 


Maclav Junior Niah 


1100 


65.0 


33.0 16 


9 1 1 


190 24 




Loa Argtlta Unlfl 


td 


Ollva Vlata Junior Nlth 


1623 


64.1 


3.9 21 


0 28 


214 27 




Loa Angtltk Unlfl 


td 


Pacofna Junior Nigh 


1576 


93.1 


1.7 18 


8 33 


203 45 




1 na 1 •MO od 




Crozftr Junior Nigh 


94 1 


43.0 


52.0 18 


4 6 


194 6 




IngltMOod 




Nonrot Junior Nigh 


814 


35.0 ' 


64.0 18 


1 12 


186 14 


f ro0 no 


rrwnv vni ■ ivii 




KInga Canyon Mddlt School B22 


48.5 


16.4 21 


6 42 


221 46 




rraano uniTiaQ 




Tthlpitt Nlddlt School 


800 


52.0 


6.9 18 


6 31 


216 55 




SanQtr Unlfltd 




Utah i ng ton JunI or Nigh 


537 


88.5 


0.2 20 


5 47 


218 55 




fltrktlty Unlfltd 




Ul I lard Jbnlor Nigh 


530 


5.0 


49.1 27 


1 49 


303 86 


AloMtda 




















Oakland Unlfltd 




NcChtanty Junior Nigh 


1096 


5.0 


46.1 24 


7 67 


272 83 


Contra Costa 


Richpond Unlfltd 




Pertola Junior Nigh 


1076 


5.0 


56.0 23 


6 18 


238 10 






Tiblt 


1: Schoola Participating 


1 n tht Col Itgt 


Read i nes s 


Prograr. 
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CSU Ca«put 

COi 

fnt% Clara 



DIst 

Alun Rock Union 



School 

Fischer Middle School 



Alua Rock Union ^rIr Middle School 

Franklln-NcKlnley felr Junlof Nigh 

Ml Pleasant Eleaentary loeger Middle School 



June 1987' 
Enrol I weni 
804 

525 

1001 

479 



Percent 
Hispanic Black 

70.1 6.2 

60.4 6.7 

40.2 6.8 
55.1 16.7 



1986* 1987 8th Grade CAP 
ReadI ng Math 
Score Rank Score Rank 
219 69 227 70 



202 
215 



20 
47 
15 



210 
224 
241 



23 
67 
57 



Table 1 (continued): Schools Participating In the College lead.ness Program 



ores. 



a) Reoorted by niddle grade CRP coordinator. i. 

; 1 iJuJ.rnl. * t Pr„r... Sch„l r.nk r.fl.ct. th. ..ddl. gr.d. .ch„ P«rc.n . - ^ ^ 

.ch..l p.rf.r..nc. .roup ..t.bll.h.d by th. C.llf.rnl. St,t. D.p.rtm.nt of Eduction. « . h,.l p.rf.rm.nc. group 
i. co.pot.d of school. ..rvlnB student, whos. f.-Hles .r. fro. similar soc i oecono.l c levels. 
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1966 


•1987 




19B6- 


1987 


Percent Enrollment 


Number of 






CSil Ca«put 




CRP Enrol l«ent 


CRP Enrol linent 


Below 


At 


Above 


Add i t i ona I 






6th 


7th 


II r h 




Percent 


Grade 


Grade 


Grade 


St uden t s 






Niddit Grade School 


Grade 


Grade 


Grade 


Total 


Hispanic 


B I ac K 


Level 


Level 


L eve I 


El i 9 i b ( e 






OoMlnguez HHis 


























Vonfluord Junior High 


C 


29 


3 


32 


2S • 0 


75 . 0 


NR 


NR 


NR 


19 






Wotton Junior Nigh 


0 


17 


, 23 


40 


37.5 


62.5 


12.5 


70.0 


17.5 


10 






rot ton Internedi ate 


0 


74 
c ^ 


C J 


^o 


B1 .6 


18.4 


0.0 


100 


0.0 


18 






John Muir Junior NlQh 


0 


4 5 


n 


AC 
% J 


^2.2 


77.8 


100 


0.0 


0.0 


20 






NortHr idgo 
























' * 


•yrd Junior Nigh 


0 


11 


IB 


29 


f 5 • V 


24 . 1 


13.8 


62.1 


24. 1 


0 






ruttcn Jun or Nigh 


0 


13 


11 


24 


62.5 


37.5 


25.0 


54.2 


20.8 


50 






Haclay Junior Nigh. 


0 


19 


10 


29 


65.5 


34.5 


0.0 


80.0 


20.0 


100 




so 


Ot Ivo Vista Junior High 


0 


2B - 


- 1 


29 


5B • 6 


^1.4 


0.0 


79.3 


20.7 


11 






Pacoina Junior High 


0 


IB 


U 


32 


93. Q 


0 


18.8 


31.2 


50.0 


216 






Crozier Junior High 


0 


1 r 


C J 


L t\ 


22.5 


77.5 


12.5 


72.5 


15.0 


100 






Nonroe Junior H<gh 


0 


C 1 




% « 

CI 


23. B 


76.2 


28.0 


48.0 


24.0 


0 






r rosno 


























lohlpi to Niddlo School 


0 


32 


15 


47 


91 .5 


8.5 


19.0 


31.0 


50.0 


7 






Kings Canyon Middle School 


0 


H 


L l\ 

h U 




75.0 


25.0 


9.1 


72.7 


16.2 


37 






Washington Junior -High 


0 


1 3 


1 7 


3Q 


100 


0 


66.7 


16.7 


16.7 


NR 






Naynard 


























Ui I lard JunUr High 


0 


19 


0 


19 


0 


100 


10.5 


73.7 


15.8 


0 






McChesney Junior High 


0 


2A 


43 


67 


7.5 


92.5 


10.0 


69.0 


21.0 


70 






Portola Junior Nigh 


0 


a 


11 


19 


5.3 


94. 7 


20.0 


60.0 


20.0 


22 


* 
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CSU Ctflipus 

WHdlt Gri.e School 



1986-19B7 
CRP Enrolliient 
6th 7th Bth 
Gr>de Grade Grade Total 



1986M987 
CRP Enrol Iment 
Percent 
M I spani c Black 



Percent Enrol Iment 
Below At Above 
Grade Grade Grade 
I eve I L eve I L eve I 



San Josa 

Fiachar Middle School 21 

Pala Niddla School 6 

Fair Junior Nigh 7 

Boeger Niddla School 0 

TOTALS 36 



B 

7 

12 

21 



2 31 
17 34 
17 36 



30 



51 



394 318 748 



SCHOOL averages' 



64.5 
82.4 
54. 8 
70.6 

55.4 



19.4 
17.6 
45.2 
29.4 

45.6 



22.6 
11.8 
22.6 
0 

20.6 



58.0' 
23.5 
22.6 
72.5 



19.4 
64.7 
54.8 
27.5 



Number of 
Add i t i ona I 
Students 
El ioible 



0 
0 
0 

20 
700 



54.9 25.0 



Tabia 2 (continuad): Students Participating in the College Readiness Program 



NOTES, a) NR « not reportad. 

bl Avaragas calculatad at the school level; tliis overrepresents the impact of small schools on the 
population as a y^iola. If averages ara calculated for the population its a iihole« the following 
avaragas result: CRP Enrollment > 54. 2X Nispanic and 44. 8X Blacic; 20. 2X of CRP students are 
achieving balow grade level, 54. 8X ara achieving at grade level, and 25. 3X achieve above grade 
level. Totals do no sum to 100 because of rounding error. 



school. Six schools stated that all eligible students were being served; 
three schools calculated that In addition to the currently designated CRP 
students, there were 100 or more students eligible for the progra;a. 

CRP Interns 

The CSU students participating as Interns In the College Readiness 
Program appear to be a varied and capable group. Their ages ranged from 
18 to 47 with a median age of 23. Roughly 70% of the Interns were between 
20 and 35; approximately 39% were male. Slightly less than one-half of 
the Interns reported speaking a Unguage other than English at home. 
Approximately 46% of the Interns were White, 20% were Hispanic, 21% were 
Black, and 14% were from other ethnic backgrounds. Nearly equal numbers 
of interns placed their parents in the following categories of educational 
attainment: not a high school graduate, high school graduate, some 
college, college degree, and advanced degree. 

The majority of interns were not affiliated with CSU education 
programs or seeking teaching credentials. They majored in a variety of 
areas Including Business Administration, Biology, Psychology, English, 
Environmental Studies, French, Political Science, and Liberal Studies. 
Roughly 30% were graduate students. Across all of the Interns, their 
grade point averages ranged from 2.07 to 3.84 with a mean of 3.07. 
Depending upon the CSU campus, they were paid from $6.00 to $7.10 per 
hour. 

CSU campuses were selective in hiring interns, turning away at least 
8 applicants who did not possess the personal or academic qualifications 
being sought. 

CRP Program Implementation. 

. Documents submitted by CSU campuses and affiliated middle grade 
schools suggest that considerable efforts were taken to make participation 
in the College Readiness Program a valued, and self-esteem enhancing 
experience for students and their parents. Students selected for the CRP 
and their parents typically received a congratulatory letter, and all 
program information stressed the college preparatory Intent of the CRP, 
and distinguished it from programs with a compensatory or remedial Intent. 
(See Appendix D for examples of this material.) 

Tutoring sessions were generally conducted twice-weekly after school. 
Their structure and formality varied. At some schools, the middle grade 
coordinator orchestrated the sessions, and the tutors were expected to 
follow his or her direction. One intern described such an approach: 

We all meet in the assigned classroom, and the teacher starts us off 
by explaining what weVe going to do for that day. The tutors then 
go to their assigned groups of usually tour to six students and begin 
asking them about what they did today or that week, so that they can 
be comfortable around the tutors. After this we begin the drills. 
We work in small groups so that the students will learn to work with 
one another. . . A lot of times we don*t finish a drill in the same 
day, so the students sometimes take it home and tinker with them. At 
the end of the hour the students and tutors are provided 



refreshments. . . . 



At other schools, the tutors had total responsibility for preparing and 
conducting the group lessons. Another intern described her instructional 
method: 

At the beginning of each session I would give the students 5 - 10 
minutes to talk about their day with each other and me. We would 
also discuss how they did on exams, and encourage each other. I 
would then let students who had the same assignment work together as 
a group, and then i would work one-on-one with the other students as 
they needed help. If a student didn't have something to do I would 
encourage reading a favorite book, or even sometimes assign them a 
little more work for practice. The sessions were very Informal and 
we laughed together a lot. I wanted them to enjoy doing homework, 
and show them that friends can help out too if they don't understand 
something. 

No matter" who directed the tutoring sessions, there appeared to be ample 
time for informal convers;^tion among the middle grade students and CSU 
Interns. Most of the interns enjoyed this interchange a great deal. 

The majority of the CSU Interns reported they had frequent contact 
with the CSU and middle grade coordinators. Roughly 56% spoke with the 
CSU at least several times a month. An additional 37% spoke with the CSU 
coordinator once a month. Communication was more frequent with the middle 
grade coordinator located at the school site. Approximately 78% of the 
^2i?ri?^ Individual at least several times a month, and an 

additional 14% talked with the middle grade coordinator once a month. 
Less than 10% of the Interns reported that they never spoke to either 
coordinator. 

Communication was somewhat less frequent with the middle grade 
teachers. Approximately 38% of the Interns talked with the teachers at 
least several times a month, and an additional 36% reported that they 
talked with them about once a month. About 26% stated that they had never 
spoken with. any teachers at the middle grade schools where they tutored. 

When asked about the quality of the supervision they received, 74% of 
the interns rated It as superior or adequate. At the same time, 21% of 
the interns termed It barely adequate, and 5% of the group experienced it 
as Inadequate. 

Interns were generally satisfied with the training they had received r 
81% felt that It had been at about the "right level" with regards to 
detail and depth. The remaining Interns were split between feeling it was 
too Intensive and too superficial.. Most of the Interns (67%) reported 
that the training had been about the right length, although 31% criticized 
it for being too short. 

All riddle grade schools held at least one parent activity, and one 
school reported conducting five events; the mean number of parent 
activities was 2.4. These events were generally well -attended, and 
included meetings to describe the purposes of the College Readiness 
Program, presentations about the CSU system and the neighboring campus, 
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discussions of financial aid, and weekend visits to the CSU campus. 

In general, the middle grade CRP coordinators reported that the 
parent activities were successful. When asked specifically about the 
effort they expended and the success of the events that ensued, 
coordinators noted that they worked harder planning and conducting 
activities focusing on college opportunities and entrance requirements 
than 'they did on those discussing financial aid programs. At the same 
time, they asserted that events focusing on college entrance requirei^ents 
were more successful than those dealing with college opportunities in 
general or financial aid. 

Middle grade coordinators made notable distinctions between the 
Involvement of parents as a whole and the Involvement of parents of CRP 
students In their ch11dren*s education. For their schools as a whole, the 
coordinators estimated that, on average, only 23% of the parents were 
Involved In their ch11dren*s education. In contrast, they estiinated that, 
on averaae, 67% of parents of CRP students were Involved In their 
children's education. Given the nature of these data, it Is Impossible to 
know whether CRP participation was a cause of parent Involvement, or 
whether it was the Involved parents whose children were selected for the 
College Readiness Program. A conservative assumption would be to assume 
that both of these phenomena were operating. 

It must not be Ignored, however, that the College Readiness Program 
provided parents ^^Ith additional opportunities Por significant involvement 
In and communication about their children's schooling. As there is 
considerable research evidence that parental Involvement can make a 
powerful contribution to student learning and achievement, this is most 
welcome. 
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PERCEPTIONS OF PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 



According to the program staff i d the CSU interns providing tutoring 
to the CRP students, a great deal has been accomplished in a short titne. 
They report that the attitudes of students and staff toward the College 
Readiness Program are extremely positive, and new expectations for college 
matriculation have been established among CRP students. 

Table 3 displays the response* F middle grade CRP coordinators 
located at the participating school, the CSU campus coordinators and the 
CSU interns to a set of questions about the College Readiness Program. 
As the number of respondents In each group varies considerably, the data 
are displayed as percentages. Because of the relatively small sample 
sizes (21 middle grade coordinators, 5 CSU coordinators, 59 interns), 
small differences in percentages may not be meaningful, and -"ontrasts must 
be approached approached cautiously. Still, some patterns among the 
perceptions of these three groups can be discerned. 

^ Overall, the responses suggest that the three groups are excited 
about the CRP, and believe It is having an Impact on the middle grade 
students. Of the three groups, it Is the Interns who seem somewhat less 
positive about the CRP. Over one-t ird of the Interns agreed or were 
uncertain about tne statement, "CRP sounded like a good idea, but I 
haven't seen much impact on students." In contrast, 95% of the middle 
grade coordinators disagreed with that statement. One must not, however, 
make too much of the Intern's wariness; over 80% reported they would like 
to see the CRP expanded. 

Table 4 displays more information about the perceptions of the CSU 
Interns. Nearly 77X hope to work In the CRP the following -ear, and over 
one-half of them report that their experience as tutors has Interested 
them In becoming teachers. Furthermore, after excluding those who 
were not planning to become teachers, 39% of the remaining Interns would 
like to teach In a middle grade school similar to the one In which they 
were working, and 58X report they would like to teach the same sort of 
students they are now tutoring. Although the main goal of the College 
Readiness Program Is to Increase the enrollment of Black and Hispanic 
middle grade students In college preparatory courses. It appears that it 
is having an Important ancillary impact on the Interns working as tutors. 
Although the absolute number of tutors Involved Is small at the present 
time, expansion of the program might help to bring more talented students, 
many of whom would probably be Hispanic or Black, Into the teaching 
pi ofesslon. 

Middle grade coordinators were nearly unanimous In listing two 
frustrations they experienced with the College Readiness Program: budget 
problems and time problems. Although coordinators would clearly 
appreciate greater per-school budget allocations, the budget problems they 
reported had to do with spending authorizations and other organizational 
matters. They similarly expressed concern about the time It took to 
coordinate the CRP. Over one-half of the coordinators estimated that they 
spent between 15% - 25% of their work day on CRP coordination. They saw 
this time burden as doubly frustrating. It compromised their performance 
of other tasks, and, at the same time, it threatened to expand. 
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labia 3: Reaponaea of Nlddlo Grado Coordlnatora, CSU Coordlnatora and Interns to Survey Items. 



NOTES. 

a) N a 21 for most items. 
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b) M « 5 for sll items. c) N ranges from 56 to 59 depending upon item. 



d) NN 8 not meaningful. 
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Percent of CSU 
Interns Responding 
Don't Not 
Agree Know Disagree Applicable 



I went to work In the CRP next year. 



76.79 12.50 10.71 



When I receive ny teaching credential 

I would li^e to teach in a niddic school or 

junior high school similar to the one I 
am now working in* 



23.73 27.12 10.71 



38.98 



When I recefve my teaching credential I 
would like to* teach the same sorts of 
students I am now tutoring. 



35.59 10.64 



6. 78 



38.98 



Now that I have been a CRP tutor, I am 
interested in becoming a teacher 



54.39 29.82 15.79 



Table 4: CSU Interns' Responses to Survey Items 



Notes. 



a) N ranges from 56 to 59 depending upon item. 
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Coordinators' comments suggest they felt that CRP students and activities 
could require even more of their time, if they were to be truly 
successful . 

Middle grade coordinators frequently mentioned problems associated 
with the abbreviated timeline under which the College Readiness Program 
was implemented, and requested that they receive more advanced 
announcement of statewide meetings and other program events. Some 
complalhed that CSU interns weve inadequately supervised by the CSU campus 
coordinator, and that communication between CSU staff and the middle grade 
school should be Improved. One middle grade coordinator suggested that 
training programs be continued throughout the course of the semester 
rather than being held only at the beginning. 

On balance, however, the middle grade coordinators responses to open- 
ended questionnaire items reflect the same positive attitudes reflected on 
Table 3 above. Positive comments are found throughout the questionnaires 
and specific events are recalled where coordinators spoke of the joy they' 
experienced when they saw "evidence of academic and social progress," or 
watched "students discover that they too have an opportunity at higher 
education," or observed "students faces light up when they learn something 
new." ' 



CSU coordinators also spoke of the time pressures they felt and the 
n--d for additional money and staff support to make the College Readiness 
Program reach its full potential. They also commented upon the rushed 
timeline of the program, and the need to schedule meetings and events 
farther In advance. Some expressed dissatisfactions regarding the 
training and monitoring the interns received, and the frequency and 
quality of communication between the CSU campus and the middle grade 
schools. It was generally felt, however, that this first semester was 
successful, and the problems they had encountered with were resolvable, 
given what they had learned. 

/.c. ^^'^l"^ responses of CSU Interns, middle grade coordinators, and 
CSU coordinators as a whole, two points of commonalty emerge. First, 
there Is general enthusiasm for the program, and a sense that it is making 
a difference in the aspirations and achievement of middle grade students 
The CRP has mobilized a great deal of hope, energy, and goodwill among 
students and staff at the middle grade school and at the university. 
Participants believe the partnership is working, and they are pleased. 

At the same time, there are a number of concerns suggesting that the 
CRP is Just a bit unwieldy: it gobbles up time, it is difficult to 
manage, funding is insufficient, and the money that is available is 
cumbersome to spend, training, monitoring and communication, although 
generally adequate, need Improvement, and so on. In short, the first 
semester of the College Readiness Program seems like a shakedown cruise, 
often, it seems, with the crew learning how to guide the ship as it motors 
along. Given the complexity of partnership, and the new waters being 
charted, it is hard to know how the experience could be otherwise. 
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THE IMPACT OF THE COLLEGE READINESS PROGRAM ON STUDENTS 



of th5^J!l??2lln'Ll5 ''''^"'*J"''® ^° '"^'^^ * rigorous assessment of the impact 
of the College Readiness Program on enrollment In college preoaratorv 

sh?J"?;tJ:3L!j^r\r1 ""^^^ ^^^^ the'^mefaShJ??«l 

introduced In the last section. Is headed for a proper port. Two 
types of evidence are available: the reports of middle grkde coordinators 
"^^J^^'iSi CRP students' college expectations, and thrpircentSge of 8th 
ai.Mln1lf:^^^^^^^ ^" coll?ge^;;:p1?attf ^ 

DartiH5I?iL*'If5ifrcJ!l® y""'"®'"' and percentages of students in the 
participating middle schools reconmended for enrollment in colleae 

?c3' el^l^rs^ail'^IIS"?!;/'' ""^"r ;r ^^"^^"^^ cSnJSm^d Tthe 
scnooi evei is small, and this can make the comparison of oercentaaes 

misleading, there is a consistent pattern of a considerably q^eate? 

percentage of CRP students being recommended for c^llS p?eM?ato?v 

"?oirthe''SoSST5?[oJs V5?h"' " * r^ole? E 8;?r;?e°sLed 

ii «i Jk"^ ;f^^°2fu°^ graders as a whole and the CRP 8th graders 
14.8X of the entire 8th grade population was recommended for colleae 
preparatory mathematics compared to 53% of the CRPstudentr For ?olleae 
preparatory English, the percentages were 23.5X of the entire 8th S?adl 
population versus 75.1% of the CRP students. At individSa school! aSd 

S^piSL'l"*^' f? • "o^e likely to be ' 

stSdSIt preparatory courses than the average 8th grade 

. These relative differences in college preparatory enrollment are 
dramatic, and suggest that the College ReadineSs ProgJam Is stJikinSlv 
successful in meeting its goals. An objective evaluation hweier rnXst 

S!!'J?Se' ?a?;"'?f ^""^ ^"^^"^ ^''^ best' sfidSS?' ?f;m^" 

8th grade class. If this were the case, comparisons between the rolleae 

JJn?n7J°7 en^olTnents of regular and CRP student^ would iSJpSSJJriate 
since they would compare two very different types of student. 

Given the data currently available, there is no unequivocal answer to 
the question of whether the CRP had the exceptional effe?t the abolf 
enrollment figures suggest or whether the first cohcrt of CRP 8th graders 
were exceptional students. The evidence at hand, however, suggestfJhat 
tne College Readiness Program is having an Impact. ^uggesxs that 

Although there is no record of the percent of 8th graders at each 
school achieving above grade level, middle grade coordinators did report 
the percentage of all CRP students achieving above grade level If it can 
be assumed that these exceptional students are equally represented within 
all grades of the CRP program at each school, th2n this figure «n be used 
iLV?J^^^ for the percentage of 8th graders 'achiev1ng abo?e grSdS live 
The relationship between the percent of 8th grade CRP students achieving 
above grade level and the percent of 8th graders recommended fo?^ 
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John Nuir Junior High 530 
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fulton Junior High 426 

Naclay Junior High 369 
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Crosier Junior High 479 
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0 
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40 
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0.4 
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45 
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Table 5: Students Recommended 
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17 
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Fair Junior aigh 




17 


22.8 


18.2 


76.5 


52.9 


toaaar Niddla tehool 

fVIWW*V WflvW% 


225 


30 


16.7 


30 


42 


63 






AVERAGES^ 21 . 1 


29.9 


65.8 


69.8 



Table 5 (continued): Student* Recommandad for College Preparatory Couraea 



NOTES, a) NR « not reported. 

b) NN « not meaningful. 

c) Calculated by averaging the percentage of students in each school recommended for 
collage preparatory claaaas; this procedure givea an equal weighting to all achoola. 
and includaa only achools which report enrollment figuraa for both CRP 8th gradara 
and for the 8th grade as a whole. Taking the populations of reguler 8th grade 
atudanta and 8th grade CRP atudenta aa a whole, the following avaregea cen be 
calculated. Enrollment in Collage Preparatory Nathematice Regular 8th grade 
atudanta: U.8X; CRP 8th grade atudantai 53X. Enrollment in College Preperatory 
English Regular 8th grade atudentai 23. 5X; CRP 8th grade students: 75. IX. 
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enrollment in college preparatory courses can then be tested using the 
correlation statistic* 

Seventeen middle grade schools had both complete data and an 8th 
grade CRP program. Using this data set, I computed correlations between 
the percent of CRP students achieving above grade level and the percent of 
8th grade CRP students recommended for college preparatory mathematics and 
English. The results reveal almost no relationship between the percent 
of students achieving above grade level and recommendations for college 
preparatory enrollment, and thus cast doubt on the hypothesis that it is 
the quality of the student rather than the effect of the College 
Readiness Program that accounts for enrollment In college preparatory 
courses. The correlation between percent of students above grade level 
and mathematics enrollment was -.02 [p » .48, one-tailed). The 
relationship betwsen percent of students above grade level and English 
enrollment was .09 (p • .39, one-tailed). 

Taken as a whole, the res"Us of these analyses, although based on 
the assumptions noted above and subject to estimation errors, support 
the conclusion that the College Readiness Program Is having its intended 
effect. Compared to regular eighth grade students, CRP students are twice 
as likely to be recommended for enrollment In college preparatory courses, 
and this does not appear to be merely a function of their entering 
achievement levels. Moreover, the comparison of college preparatory 
enrollment rates Is a conservative one. When making these calculations, 
CRP students were counted In the general population of 8th graders, so 
their relatively higher enrollment percentage contributed to the 
enrollment rate for all 8th graders. If the comparison was made solely 
between CRP students and non-CRP students the relative differences would 
be slightly greater. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 



Although the College Readiness Program has been in existence less 
than a year, it appears to be a considerable success from the oersnectivps 
of the participating middle grade schools and the CSU caSpusL The 
response of participants, in general, is quite positive. There is nearly 
^"lfnI^f-f!!"*"SJ?^^ College Readiness Program is working and having 
a significant positive impact on the middle grade students it enrolls At 
the same time, participation as a student intern is considered a very" 
positive experience by CSU students. The College Readiness Program has 
harnessed the hope and energy of many, and it implementation, by and 
large, appears to be a successful one. ^ 

It is too early to make definitive statements about the program's 
impact on enrollment in college preparatory courses, but available data 

twice as likely to be recommended for enrollment in 9th grade college 
preparatory courses when compared to other 8th graders in the same 
schools. Analysis of the relationship between reported achievement levels 
and college preparatory enrollment does not suppo?t the idea JSSt the CRP 
program is skimming off the best 8th grade students. 

* rnS®^®''!] 'Recommendations can be made that tie together the Derceotions 

fwlf Snilf 5n"^''H*"J °^ strenithen?n5 the Efo§J S 

^InfJtc ^°J^ 9^^®" ^° t''^ organization of the fisbal 

J?Kft^?^the program. From the vantage point of the evaluator. it is 
difficult to know exactly where the problem - and the solutions - arl to 
be found. Better planning and communication as well as s1mplif?ed 
disbursement and budgeting procedures might make it easier for the middle 
grade coord nators to focus on the programmatic, rather than the 
admin strative, aspects of the CRP. Another approach would be to make the 
principal, who generally has administrative experience the CRP 
coordinator, rather than a counselor or teachef ' 

.rhnn?rJI^'-I!!?i;n Pjaniiing between CSU campuses and the middle grade 

!n^?S f curriculum development, intern training and supervision 

would seem to benefit the program. Throughout the questionnaires there 
was a general sense that although everyone worked tSgether to mount the 

EIS^K??!!'!/^'^ !!" ^° t^l"^ ^''^"g^ through! divide 

responsibilities and accountabilities, and solve mutual problems. 

* attention should be given by middle grade coordinators 

to the achievement level of the student? selected for the College 
Readiness Program. Since the program is to be aimed at the average 
student, then t is average students that should be admitted. Across the 
entire population of CRP students, students achieving at grade level 
fr?rill?«?i' J**^' ?" VH^' «t each school, if the CRP 

of Sfack aiJ Hn^,i?!!^:JT increasing the college matriculation 

of Black and Hispanic students, then careful attention must be given to 
selecting average students who might not ordinarily plan to attend 
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Kenneth B. O'Brien 
Interim Director 

California Postsecondary Education Commission 
1020 Twelfth Street, Third Floor 
Sacramento, California 95814-3985 



Dear Ken: 

Enclosed Is the University's report In response to Assembly Bill 101, 
"Implementation of Recommendations to "Expand Educational Equity." I am 
sorry we were unable to get It to you sooner, and we apologize for any 
inconvenience caused by the delay. 
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cc: Senior Vice President Frazer (w/o enclosure) 
Vice President Baker (w/o enclosure) 
Assistant Vice President Cox (w/o enclosure) 
Director Apodaca (w/o enclosure) 
Principal Analyst Parker (w/o enclosure) 



Sincerely, 



Joyce B. Justus 

Director—Educational Relations 




June, 1988 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 



IMPLEMENTATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

TO 

"EXPAND EDUCATIONAL EQUITY" 



In accordance with the Legislative request, Assembly Bill 101 
(Chacon, 1987, copy appended), this report documents progress the 
University of California has made in implementing the 
recommendations contained in "Expanding Educa' .onal Equity in 
California's Schools and Colleges," the report of tha 
Intersegmental Policy Task Force on Assembly Concurrent Resolution 
83 (Chacon, 1984) on minority and low-income college graduation 
rates . 

Assembly Bill 101 states in part: 

(a)« The State Department of Education, the Board of Governors 
of the California Community Colleges, and the Trustees 
of the California State University, are each hereby 
directed to, and the Regents of the University of 
' California are hereby requested to, report individually 
by June 30, 1988, on the implementation of the 
recommendations of the Intersegmental Policy Task Force 
on Assembly Concurrent Resolution 83. 

(c) Each report shall specify in detail each of the 
following: 

(1) The extent to which the reporting segment of piiblic 
education has implemented each of the task force 
report recommendations appropriate to it « 
Discussion of recommendations intended to be 
implemented in the future shall, for each 
recommendation, include a plan, timeline, and budget 
for implementation. 

(2) Impediments to implementation of any recommendation 
appropriate to the reporting segment of public 
education and either a plan, timeline, and budget 
for overcoming the impediments or a rationale for 
the lack thereof. 

(3) Identification of any recommendation appropriate to 
the reporting segment of public education which it 
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intends not to implement, irrespective of 
impediments or absence thereof, and the rationale 
for the decision. 

(4) New legislation which the reporting segment of 
public education believes necessary to implement 
any of the recommendations appropriate to it. 

The report which follows outlines the University's efforts in this 
regard from Jv.uary l, 1986 through December 31, 1987. It 
addresses those recommendations relevant to the University of 
California. Impact data are given when information is available 
and where outcomes can be directly attributed to the implementation 
of a particular recommendation. 



INTRODUCTIOM 

Direction and coherence for the University's efforts to increase 
the nvimbers of underrepresented ethnic minority and low-income 
students participating in its programs are provided by the Student 
Affirmative Action (SAA) Program. Major elements of the program 
incli^^e identification, motivation, preparation, and recruitment 
of una^^rrepresented ethnic minority and low-income students. In 
addition, aggressive recruitment of these students is complemented 
by a commitment to their academic advancement. A variety of 
support programs are offered at all campuses to help students 
adjust to University life and strengthen their academic 
performance. 

The Educational Opportunity Program, inaugurated in 1964 and the 
undergraduate SAA Program, in 1976, address many of the problems 
confronting underrepresented ethnic minority and low-income 
students who are interested in attending the University. Since 
its inception, the SAA Program has been reviewed, evaluated, and 
modified to accommodate changing circumstances. These evaluations 
have considered demographic, social, and educational factors. 
During the F^'"^ two years, program review has considered also the 
recommendatioiis of the Intersegmental Policy Task Force on Assembly 
Concurrent Resolution 83. In appraising program results, the 
University takes into accoxint the fact that outcomes of new 
initiatives ucually require some time to become fully productive. 

The Early Academic Outreach Program is the linchpin of the 
University's s*>A efforts. Through active intervention beginning 
in the seventh grade , the program seeks to raise the low 
eligibility rates of underrepresented ethnic minority students. 
Contacting studerts at this early stage allows University 
representatives to advise and encourage them to take the proper 
courses even before they enter high school. 
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The schools selected for the Early Academic Outreach Program are 
those with a higher proportion of underrepresented ethnic minority 
and low- income students enrolled than the average proportion 
statewide among schools. Vfhile 32.4% of California's public high 
school students i- 1986 were from underrepresented ethnic groups, 
underrepresented minorities on average comprise 48.5% of the 
student population in the public high schools which have formed 
partnerships with the Early Academic Outreach Program. Similarly, 
while underrepresented ethnic minorities constitute 38.0% of 
California's junior high school students, the proportion of 
minorities in junior high schools involved with the program is 
64.8';. 

During the 1986*87 year, the program served over 45,000 students 
enrolled in 610 junior and senior high schools. In the high school 
graduating class of 1987, 31% of Early Academic Outreach 
participants were eligible for University of California admission. 
By comparison, the eligibility study of public high school 
graduates in 1986 conducted by the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission estimated that the elLjibility rates for 
Blacks was 4.5% and 5.0% for Hispanics. Statewide, 14.1% of all 
public high school gr&duates were eligible for admission to the 
University. Moreover, 93.4% of all Early Academic Outreach 
graduates enrolled in some postsecondary institution. 

The Immediate Outreach Program is the University's recruitment 
component of SAA. A review of l^e results of Immediate Outreach 
shows that the program has been 'successful, despite the presence 
of challenging recruitment conditions. The low rate at which 
underrepresented ethnic minority students achieve University of 
California eligibility is, by far, the most significant obstacle. 
Nevertheless, because of tha program, the numbers of eligible 
applicants to the University has increased. 

The number of underrepresented California resident ethnic minority 
first-time fj.eshaen, as a percentage of the total students 
admitted, increased in 1986 over the previous yeeir by 2.9%. The 
1987 admission figures show a dramatic increase over the previous 
year, this time by 12%. In L^ddition to the numerical growth, 
overall academic preparation has impror/ed. In fall 1985, 74.3% of 
underrepresented students admitted met or exceeded University 
minimum admissions requirements. For fall 1986 and fc^ll 1987 
respectively, the figures had increased to 77.3% and 81.8%. 

In addition to SAA programs which are designed to increase the 
numbers of students enrolling in the University, support services 
are offered to underrepresented ethnic minority and low-income 
students once they enroll. The purpose of this component of the 
SAA Program is to provide any needed help the stulents might 
require 'n order tn graduate. 

In fact, most students in the University ~ without regard to 
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ethnic backgroiind — require, at some point in their education, 
the help of certain support services offered by the campuses. The 
need for these services is more criticcil for ethnic minority 
students, however, for two reasons: (1) underrepresented 
minorities complete their college degrees in proportionally smaller 
numbers than miites, and (2) proportionally fewer underrepresented 
ethnic minorities go on to graduate school. Support services for 
undergraduate students are a critical component of a comprehensive 
affirmative action progrzun to overcome disadvantages that cause 
undo* -^presentation of ethnic minorities at all levels of higher 
educa.j.on. 

The remainder of this report delineates how the University is 
fulfilling its responsibilities in the area of educational equity. 
For all recommendations of the Task Force which relate to the 
University, there is in place a progrzun or programs to ment the 
intent of ACR 83. For that reason, the svimmaries provided in 
response to relevant recommendations are of efforts already 
implemented. 



UKIVERSZTY OF CALIFORNIA RESPONSES TO THE ASSEMBLY CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 83 RBCOMMENDATIONS 

1. CLARIFTnra school and college RESPONSIBILITIES 

1.2 IB oooperatioB with the sohools, colleges and 
universities have a responsibility to support public 
sohool improvement, engage in efforts to oommunioate 
college ezpeetationa to students, assist the educational 
planning and preparation of students who are potentially 
college boui \ and provide pre-service and in-service 
training to achool personnel. 

i*3 ^1 colleges and universities are responsible for 
assuring that their students are competentljr advised and 
counseled and provided with the personal, Aoademio, and 
eoonoBio support to enable them to ooaplete their 
educational objectives. Community colleges are primarily 
responsible for assuring that their students are 
encouraged to consider transfer to senior institutions, 
informed of the necessary steps to do so, and provided 
with adequatf, courses for transferring with junior or 
upper-olass status. Senior institutions have the 
responsibility to ' work with community colleges in 
counseling and advising prospective transfer students and 
in simplifying transfer procedures and requirements. 

The above two general recommendations (1.2 and 1.3) have been 
implemented as part of the University's progreuns to increase the 
numbers of underrepresented ethnic minority and low-income students 
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who matriculate in higher education. Details of the University's 
efforts to implement these general recommendations are provided in 
the remainder of the report under the appropriate subheadings. 



2. ASSURXNG IMPSOVBMEIIT IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The proportion of lowinooao and undorroprosoatod othnie 
minority youngstors — •spooially Hispanic and Blaok — who 
ooaploto high school proparod for highor oduoation must bo 
increased substantially. The chief executives of all five 
sogaeats of education in California — the state 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for the public schools, 
tho Chanoellor of tho California Coaaunity Colleges, the 
Chanoollor of the California state University, the President 
of the University of California, and tho President of the 
Jkssooiation of Independent California Colleges and 
Universities — should see that their segments implement 
ooaprehensive activities to address this goal immediately. 
The state Superintendent of Public Instruction should assiime 
the leadership in this initiative. 

During the period from 1986 to 1987, University of California 
caapxises inaugurated and expanded a number of school-college 
partnerships involving schools with large concentrations of 
imderrepresented ethnic minority students. For exeuaple, the Irvine 
campus established a Partnership Network in central Orange County 
with more than a dozen K-12 school districts, three community 
colleges, and two California State University (CSU) campuses. The 
Davis campus initiated cooperative research and service activities 
with three Sacreuaento area school districts, two of which reflect 
high concentrations of underrepresented ethnic minority students. 
The University of California, Santa Cruz established a research and 
development partnership with the Pajaro Valley Unified School 
District. And at Berkeley, both the School-University Partnership 
for Educational Renewal (SUPER) and ACCESS extended their existing 
partnership activities in Oakland and Richmond to include San 
Francisco schools. Similarly, the Los Angeles, San Diego, Santa 
Barbara, San Francisco and Riverside caucuses have all expanded and 
strengthened existing partnership activities with nearby K-12 
school ilstricts. In each case, special attention has been given 
to schools with high concentrations of underrepresented ethnic 
minority students. 



3. INCRSA8IMQ HIGHER EDUCATION'S SERVICES TO THE SCHOOLS 

3.1 The school iaproveaent partnerships proposed above in 
Reooaaendation 2.S should undertake fundamental analyses 
and change, where necessary, of school curricula, 
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iastruetioa, iastitutioaal aanagMiMgit, poatacooadary 
outraaoh aaxvieaa, paraat iavolvaaaat, and atudaat 
aotivatioa and aalf iaaga. Suoh agaaoiaa aa tha 
ACCB88/Cooparativa Collaga Praparatory Prograa and tba 
Aehiavaaaat Couaeil ia oaklaad eaa aaaiat highar 
aduoatioa aad aohool diatriet offieiala ia davalopiag 
thaaa partaarahipa. 

By the end of 1987, each campus of the University of California 
had established one or more on-going partnerships with local K-12 
school districts enrolling large numbers of underrepresented ethnic 
minority students. some of these partnerships provide direct 
service to K-12 students, teachers, administrators, and parents. 
Many of them also support research and development projects 
designed to strengthen K-12 curriculum and instruction for all 
students. Another contribution of such partnurships has been to 
draw upon the experience and expertise of K-12 faculty and 
administrators for enrichment of the University's teacher 
preparation progrzuns. 

Fall 1987 also marked the beginning of the University's Field 
Evaluation Program, with this program, representatives from each 
of the eight undergraduate campuses provided preliminary transcript 
evaluations to underrepresented ethnic minority and low-income 
students in four regions — Fresno, San Jose, San Diego, and 
Whittier. This service was provided to 387 high school students. 



3.2 During 19B€, aaoh of the sagaaata should raassass its 
(1) existing outraaoh progress, (2) fiaanoial aid 
oouasaliag, aad (3) aoadaaio support saanrioas to 
dataxaiaa if they serve the goals of aducatioaal equity 
aad aooesa both effaotively and effioieatly. As aeeded, 
the segaeats should help schools provide tutorial aad 
other aupport services for studeats who are iaitially 
uapraparad to succeed ia the core curriculum. 

The University reviews its SAA programs on a regular basis. In 
the area of enrollment, it has achieved a record of remarkable 
success. For example, between 1985 and 1987, the number of 
underrepresented ethnic minority California resident first-time 
freshmen rose from 3,114 to 3,859 (23.4%). Every category of 
underrepresented minority students showed increases during this 
period. 

Iftich of this success is the result of intensive SAA outreach 
efforts. Outreach officers work closely with potential students 
to increase their motivation to pursue postsecondary education. 
They assist students in preparing for college level work and in 
applying for University admission, financial aid, and housing. 

Once these students are enrolled in the University, a wide range 



of academic support services are available, including: summer 
orientation programs for entering students; learning skills 
assistance; personal and academic counseling; and career planning 
and advising to help students plan for graduate and professional 
study. 



3.3 Teacher educatioB programs should emphasise the multi- 
cultural aspects of today's California school populatioii. 
This emphasis might be achirr^d through student-teacher 
placements in multi-culturaJL settings, the inclusion of 
malti«-eultural material in teacher education curricula, 
and dissemination of proven research findings regarding 
effective teaching and learning for culturally different 
students. 

Study of California's different cultural groups is part of each 
University of California program of teacher education. At the 
University of California, San Diego (UCSD) , for example, a central 
theme of the campuswide teacher education program is equal 
educational opportunity for all school children, articulated in 
terms of multicultural education that encourages the preservation 
of students' cultural identities and language while providing the 
skills neaded to move between different cultural situations. UCSD 
students take courses in (a) Language, Culture, and Education, (b) 
Multicultural Education, and (c) Multicultural Secondary Education; 
in addition, multicultural perspectives are included throughout the 
curriculum. Seven of the University's eight general campuses also 
offer credential programs vith a bilingual/multicultural emphasis, 
and two ca]q>u8e8 (Davis and Santa Barbara) offer advanced 
bilingual/crosscultural specialist credentials. 

The University also offers opportunities to future teachers to 
teach students from ethnic minority cultures. For example, the 
Community Teaching Fellowship Program, a Universitywide program 
designed to enrich mathematics instruction and curriculum, places 
undergraduate and graduate University mathematics students in 
K-12 classrooms with large numbers of disadvantaged minority 
pupils. In addition, all credential students complete at least 
one student-teaching experience in a crosscultural setting. 



3 • 4 Senior colleges and imiversities should expand their 
existing efforts to recruit into the teaching profession 
outstanding lor-income and minority undergraduates, since 
the proportion of minority teachers has been declining 
while the proportion of minority youth has been 
increasing. 

Ethnic minority students constitute approximately ii% of University 
credential enrollments overall . The University ' s credential 
programs have initiated vigorous minority recruitment efforts. At 



UCIA, for exaaple, an innovative joint program of the UCLA 
oathematics department, the education department, and local school 
districts recruits mathematics undergraduates as interns in the 
schools and guarantees them admission into UCIA's credential 
program. In 1986-87, 29% of these interns were Latino or Black. 
At Davis, the education program is developing a registry for 
University minority undergraduates interested in teaching. Other 
campuses have developed outreach programs to encourage high school 
and community college students to enter teaching. In addition, for 
the past two years, the University, together with CSU, has 
submitted budget proposals to establish statewide activities to 
recruit minority students into the teaching profession; however, 
these proposals have not been included in the state budgets. 

Among the barriers to recruitment of low-income and minority 
students are the following: (a) the teaching profession's poor 
salaries, working conditions, and status, compared to other fields, 
and (b) lack of fellowship grants for credential students. As ACE 
President Robert Atwell notes, low-income students are reluctant 
to burden themselves with heavy loans — especially in a low-paying 
field like education. In addition, much of the potential pool of 
future teachers is comprised of adults in their 30s and 40s who can 
be induced to return to school for a second career; these 
individuals are unlikely to give up jobs and enter credential 
programs without adequate aid. 



3.S Tlirongh ia-servioe programs, each segment should help 
teachers, oonnselors, and administrators use available 
local, state, and national resources to strengthen the 
curriculum and improve the school environment. 

In conjunction with the California State University, the University 
of California administers two statewide, multi-site projects that 
provide subject-specific professional development activities for 
teachers in K-12 schools: the California Mathematics Project and 
the California Writing Project. In 1987, the Legislature also 
authorized the University to establish the California Science 
Project, and the Regents' budget requested funds from the State to 
support this effort. During 1986-87 the University also began 
working to develop proposals for similar statewide, multi-site 
professional development projects in other core areas of the K-12 
curriculum (social studies, foreign languages, visual and 
performing arts, etc.). m all these projects, special efforts are 
made to involve teachers who. are themselves minority or who teach 
in schools, with large populations of minority students. During the 
1986-87 period, the intensity of these efforts increased markedly. 

In addition to these statewide, multi-site projects, individual 
campuses offered (during 1986-1987) a variety of other in-service 
activities to K-12 teachers and administrators. For example, 
the Herald Project is a partnership between faculty at UC Berkeley, 
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Stanford, and the San Francisco Unified School District to revamp 
the humanities curriculum in language learning, history, and social 
science* The project has a strong multicultural emphasis* 
Individual campuses also supported progreuns focusing on 
instructional practice within particular content areas, such as 
science^ literature, social studies, or foreign languages* Other 
cai^us programs focused on instructional issues that cross sxibject 
areas, such as classroom use of computers or strenr thening the role 
of mentor teachers at the school site* Through these campus 
programs, faculty from the University and from K-12 schools work 
together to develop effective strategies for teaching California's 
increasingly diverse student population* 



3.C Reseeroh-oriemted institutions should undertake and help 
the schools mffflj motion research on topics ranging from 
the learning problems of linguistic minorities to school 
and district enviroaments that most effectively reward 
student and teacher effort* 

During the 1986-87 period, the University substantially increased 
its support for action research on school problems* Evidence of 
increased support include: continuing developments within the 
Linguistic Minorities Project to focus resources directly on action 
research related to educational challenges faced by linguistic 
minority students; the establishment of a Task Force on Black 
Student Eligibility and the subsequent efforts of the Task Force 
to direct research to programs that have been successful in 
enhancing the academic achievement and performance of Black 
students; and the creation of a Presidential Grants for School 
Improvement program designed specifically to support University 
research proj ects that focus on the improvement of educational 
practice in K-12 schools* Research supported through these 
projects involves direct collaboration with K-12 faculty and 
administrators to investigate strategies for improving the academic 
achievement of underrepresented ethnic minority and low-income 
students* 

These Universitywide activities were complemented by a variety of 
education research projects conducted by individual faculty in 
education and in other departments* They were also complemented 
by activities of organized research units and education research 
centers* For example, both the National Center for the Study of 
Writing (UC Berkeley) and the National Center for Evaluation and 
Assessment (UCIA) engaged in research and dissemination activities 
that focused directly on problems of elementary and secondary 
education* In addition, the Policy Analysis for California 
Education project (PACE) continued to play a central role in 
conducting research and evaluation studies that focus directly on 
the formation and implementation of State educational policy* 
Through this array of research activities. University faculty and 
staff investigated a broad range of questions about schooling and 



education. Meuiy individual research studies within the azray have 
focused in particular on the challenges faced by schools and 
teachers in adequately serving the educational needs of minority 
and low-incone students. 



4. BZPlHDZVa BI6BBII ZOUOkTZON'S SERVZCS8 TO UMDERREPRESEIITED 
STUUUITS 

4.1 laoh segaeat's retention efforts should begin with 
outzeaoh and admissions office staff, who view potential 
students as "graduates-to-be" and help students viev 
themselves in the same way. 

The university continues to help prepare, recruit, admit, and 
graduate low- income and underrepresented ethnic minority students. 
In order to decrease the niunber of students who are admitted and 
enroll, but who do not graduate, the SAA progreuns view students, 
not only as potential graduates, but as future graduate and 
professional school students. 

The Early Academic outreach Progrzun, for example, operates under 
guidelines designed to prepare its participants for the academic 
rigor of the university setting. Mere attainment of University 
"eligibility" is no longer considered sufficient. 

While there are no data currently available to judgtj the impact of 
this philosophy on the academic advancement of Early Academic 
Outreach graduates, we do know that students who meet eligibility 
requirements upon admission to the University experience fewer 
academic problems than those who are admitted by special action 
admission. Early Academic Outreach participants who graduated from 
high school in spring 1987 achieved University of California 
eligibility at a rate of 30.9%. 



4.2 Bach segment should eicpand or inaugurate summer bridge 
programs for lov-income and minority students to ease 
their transition from high school to higher education. 
Zn addition, each institution should provide wide-ranging 
orientation programs for all freshmen and transfer 
students. 

All eight of the University's* general campuses offer summer bridge 
and orientation programs to new students in order to ease the 
transition into the University. These activities are offered to 
iinderrepresented ethnic minority and low-income students in 
recognition of the fact that they achieve UC eligibility at rates 
substantially below those of Asians and Whites. Studies indicate 
that students admitted by special action admission or who are at 
the lower end of the eligibility scale are at high risk for 
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acadudc difficulty and withdrawal from the University* Because 
the University has had considerable success in addressing this 
problem through summer bridge programs, for fiscal year 1987-88, 
the University's SAA Support Services budget was augmented with 
$340,000 so that campuses could offer summer bridge services to 
more SAA students. Specifically, the augmentation was used to 
expand student-faculty mentor activities. 



4.3 The faculty of each segment should assist in operating 
tutorial programs for students in need of supplemental 
instruction. 

At all University of California campuses, faculty participate in 
programs to provide extra academic support to SAA students. In 
most cases these services are organized through a campus Learning 
Center. Also, special programs such as the Professional 
Development Program and the Minority Engineering Program utilize 
faculty to provide academic and non-academic support in 
mathematics-based subjects to minority students. SAA students make 
use of these services not only to help in remedying academic 
problems, but also to raise their level of academic achievement 
from average to excellent. With the help of programs such as 
these, the University hopes to increase the number of ethnic 
minority students who aspire to and who are qualified for graduate 
school within the near future. 



4.4 When needed and requested, faculty at the DUiversity of 
California and the California State University should 
assist commninity college faculty in strengthening 
transfer courses, and the Academic Senates of the three 
segments should continue and expand their cooperative 
activities to this end. 

For the past several years, there has been a growing consensus that 
an effective and smoothly operating system of transfer is essential 
if educational equity is to be achieved. The cornerstone of 
faculty commitment in this area is the Intersegmental Academic 
Senate, which consists of five representatives from each segment. 



The Intersegmental Academic Senate has been meeting regularly since 
1980. During its tenure, the Senate has dealt with transfer issues 
and has prepared statements on subject competencies for freshmen. 
Recently, a subcommittee of the Senate developed an intersegmental 
transfer core curriculum designed to facilitate the transfer of 
qualified students to the University of California from other 
institutions of higher education in the State, especially from the 
Community Colleges. This curriculum has been approved by the 
University of California Academic Council. 
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4.S Baoh institutioB should assure that its studanta — and 
partleularly ita alnority and lov-iBcoaa atudaata — hava 
aooaaa to adviaiag that aoaitora thair aoadaalc prograaa, 
rafara tham to aoadaaie aupport aarvioaa aa naadad, halps 
thaa clarify and aiq^and thair aduoatioaal aad oaraar 
goala, and proaotaa attainaant of thaaa goala. 

All of tha Univarsity's general ceuapuses provide academic advising 
for undergraduates from matriculation through graduation. Advising 
is conducted by professional staff, including advisors for students 
with special needs; faculty, responsible for advising students in 
thair academic apecialty; and peer advisors. 

All caB^^tsea hold summer orientation programs for freshman and 
tranafer students which, among other purpoaea, enable professional 
and peer ataff to advise new students about general education 
requirements and prareqpiisites and to assist students in class 
scheduling. Students continue to see professional advisors until 
they declare a major, at which time they are assigned to faculty 
advisors. The central role of the faculty advisor is to give 
students advice about their academic goals, major requirements, 
graduate school, and career opportxinities in specific fields. All 
students are encouraged to meet regularly with their assigned 
advisors. 

Campuaea also provide career planning and placement services for 
their students. Freshman and sophomore students are encouraged to 
attend career planning and awareness workshops to clarify their 
career goals and learn strategies for making career decisions. 
Workshops on resume writing and interview techniques are offered 
primarily for upper division students. All the general campuses 
provide opportunities for students to interview on campus with 
prospective employers. 

A number of campuses annually offer career fairs which bring 
together minority students and prospective employers. Minority 
students at UC Berkeley, for example, are encouraged to prepare 
for these faira by attending preparation workshops on resume 
writing, interviewing for career information, and conducting 
research on proapective employers. Most of the Career Planning 
and Placement Centers reach out to minority student organizations 
by offering apecial programs and workshops tailored to the student 
organizations* needs. At UC Irvine, for example, career center 
staff hava presented workshops on specific medical careers for 
students in tha "Chicanoa for Creative Medicine** organization. 
In addition, some of the campuses assign specific staff to provide 
career counseling for minority students. Most of the career 
centers collaborate with other campus units to provide specialized 
career advisement for minority students. For example, at UCLA, 
career center staff present a series of workshops for freshman and 
aophomore students in the Academic Advancement Program to 
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facilitate career decision making. 



The results of a recent survey showed that all campuses provide 
advising programs tailored to meet the needs of different groups 
of students, including underrepresented ethnic minority and low- 
income students. Such programs provide help to students having 
difficulty deciding on a major; students experiencing academic 
difficulty; students with high academic potential; and students 
who may not be prepared adequately to meet the academic rigors of 
the University. mille some of these programs involve students 
early in their academic careers at the University, others deal with 
issues that concern students about to begin their graduate vork or 
enter careers. Examples of special advising programs are listed 
in Appendix II. 



4.7 leoh segment should expand its eveluatioB of special 
support programs and other oa^pus services on the basis 
of students' acedodo performaaoe and educational goal 
attainment. To this end, they should increase the in- 
service training of program directors in effective 
evaluation strategies. 

The University offers a wide array of academic support programs 
aimed at enhancing student performance and academic attainment. In 
recent years, the University and campuses have engaged in a number 
of research activities to evaluate the effectiveness of student 
services, including academic support programs. 

Examples of universitywide efforts are: 

a. In 1986 the University implemented a Universitywide 
Student Longitudinal Data Base , a data retrieval 
system for tracking undergraduate and graduate 
students longitudinally throughout their enrollment 
at the University. Specifically, this data base 
provides the University with the capacity to examine 
and compare the persistence, performance, and 
graduation rates of various student populations, 
including underrepresented ethnic minorities. It 
is anticipated that the Universitywide Student 
Longitudinal Data Base will prove useful in future 
studies of the effectiveness of the University's 
academic support programs. 

b. A "Student Resear^ Conference*^ was held in 1987 
for professional staff involved in the collection 
and analysis of data on students and student 
services. The conference program focused on the 
role of assessment and evaluation in improving 
\indergraduate education; student retention; and the 
development of the student longitudinal data base. 
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c. In response to 1987 supplemental budget language, 
the University of California, Office of the 
President seunpled student opinion on three campuses 
(Riverside, Davis, and Los Angeles) regarding 
factors which may contribute to students taking 
longer than four years to complete their 
undergraduate degrees. There was relatively little 
variation in the perceived need for better advising 
among ethnic minorities and these same groups 
experienced less difficulty enrolling in classes 
required for their majors. While more progrzun 
evaluation is needed, future studies may show that 
this finding may be related to the recent 
universitywide expansion of student services 
specifically designated for affirmative action 
students. 

Campus Evaluation Efforts 

All ceunpuses have student research offices that routinely study 
issues of interest to campus administrators. These research units 
regularly assess program effectiveness in meeting the needs of 
students on campus. 

Examples of such evaluation include: 

a. In spring 1987, the Office of student Affairs 
Research and Information on the Davis campus 
surveyed students to determine their perceptions of 
the. strengths and weaknesses of advising services 
offered at UC Davis. Among the study's findings was 
the fact that Davis students feel positive about the 
information they receive prior to enrollment and 
appreciate and use the various sources of academic 
and career advising on campus. 

b. In spring 1987, the Berkeley campus issued a "Task 
Force Report on Black Student Persistence" which 
recommended to campus administrators methods for 
improving Black student retention at Berkeley. 

c. UCLA is currently surveying students about the 
quality of campus life. 



S. IMPSOVIVO SOUCATIOnkL IMTOSMATIOM 

S.3 The UBiversity of California and the California state 
University should oomtinue their current efforts to 
improve and simplify the informatioB they send to high 
sohools and oommuiiity colleges about the perfozmaaoe of 
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tli«ir foxB«r students. 

Thm University of California has prepared and distributed student 
performance reports for almost fifty years. The reports are sent 
to both high schools and community colleges, informing them of the 
first-year academic performance of students who have completed work 
at their institution and enrolled in the University of California. 



The reports chart performance both on a group basis as well as by 
individual. Among the items contained in the reports are first- 
year persistence information, grade-point average at UC and at the 
sending institution. Subject A performance, and standardized test 
score information. 

Recently, representatives of the three segments of higher education 
and of the State Department of Education met to discuss ways of 
isqproving the performance reports. No significant changes were 
found to be needed in report content, but a variety of changes in 
format were recoiomended. A sample of the reports showing the new 
format is included in Appendix III. 

The University is now exploring a variety of new ways of using 
student performance reports in its programs to assist high schools 
and community colleges in preparing students for University work. 



C. ZWOLVZVa JkCCmBDZmTZOM 

€.2 The ohiiif ezeeutive offioers of the four postseoondary 
segments should enoourage administrators and faculty 
members to partioipate in external review teams of the 
Western Assooiation of Sohools and Colleges and to assist 
sohools in addressing defioienoies identified during the 
aooreditation process • 

University of California representatives have participated actively 
in school accreditation visits since the inception of this process. 
The Western Association of Schools and Colleges (WASC) selects 
participants for school visits from lists of names provided to WASC 
by member institutions. 

In recent years, participation of University staff and faculty in 
school visits has increased cpnsiderably, following implementation 
of the joint accreditation process of WASC and the State Department 
of Education (SDE) . The joint process, which is selected by more 
and more schools being reviewed for accreditation, calls for 
curriculum consultants to visit the school prior to the on-site 
school review conducted by the Visiting Committee. 

University faculty and staff participate actively in an 
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inter.««gmental advisory group to disseminate information about the 
joint WASC/SDS process and to encourage their colleagues to 
volunteer as curriculum consultants. 

During the 1987-88 accreditation process, approximately 35 
University faculty and staff served on Visiting Committees, and 
another 50 served as curriculiim consultants. The total number of 
high schools reviewed was 192, of which 129 chose the joint 
WASC/SDE accreditation process. Severs} University faculty 
participate repeatedly in the accreditation process during the 
course of the year, especially those serving as curriculum 
consultants. 



7. JkSSBSSZVa IQUITY BTfOKTS 

7.2 IB addition to reassessing their aooess, outreach, 
'•temtioa, teacher preparation, and staff development 
programs as called for in the above recommemdatioas, 
California Is segments of higher eduoatioa should reassess 
their aeademic and studeat siqpport services aad their 
studeat affirmative aotioa aad equal eduoatioaal 
opportuaity plaaa aad programs ia light of the objective 
of Assembly coaourreat Sesolutioa 83. By Jime 30, 1987, 
the segments tharangh their respective leaders should 
report their revised or aev plaas to xhm Califoraia 
Vostseooadary Idaoatiou commis ^.oa. The Commissioa 
should thea oemmeat oa these plaas to the Ooveraor, 
I'«9i«lature, aad the segmeats as sooa as possible 
thereafter, but ao later thaa December 31, 1987. 

The University has prepared and submitted the mandated report. It 
is appended to this document as Appendix IV. 



COVCLUSIOM 

The University of California has programs already in place which 
address the concerns raised by the Intersegmental Policy Task Force 
on Assembly Concurrent Resolution 83. Since all of the 
recommendations relevant to the University have been implemented, 
there are no barriers to report. Because implementation of 
programs has already occur^red, there are no legislative or 
budgetary constraints to implementation to report. The University 
will continue to evaluate and strengthen its programs where 
necessary in order to maintain its commitment to educational 
equity. 
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APPENDIX Z 
ASSEMBLY BILL NUMBER 101 



Ch. 594 



*2 



AsMnbly BOl No. 101 



CHAPTER S04 
An act raltting to wducatioiL 

(A^pm^ bf Camnor Snttmbtr It IMT. TM with 

LCCtSLATIVE COCNSCL'S DIGEST 

Afi 101, Chacon. Education: task force on intersegmental poiicv: 
lo«Hncome and minority itudentt: coUege preparedness. 

Pursuant to le^slativ'e resolution, an inteneipsental policy task 
force was convened to edopt a plan and to make recominendations 
to sbiffigthea the college preparation of low^income and 
uBderrepfewntid edmic minority higb school students. The task 
face hat submitted its recominendattona to the Legislature. 

This bin would require that die Stato Department of Education, 
theBoerdof Governors of the CilifaniaCoaunumty Colleges, the 
IVuslees of d»e Califania State University, and n-ould request that 
theBegentsof theUnivenityofCaliibmia,reportbyJuaeao, 1968, 
se^sp^bdr^^^ implementation of die task fiarce's 

7b0p9ophcfth9StMofCaJifynUM^mmetu/oil<^ 

SECTION 1. The Legislature finds and deckres all of the 
following: 

(a) That California's non-Aaiatt ethnic minoritiet will comprise 
nearly half the state's student population by the year 200a 

(b) That Cilifomia's non-.^aian ethnic minorities drop out of the 
stato's public universities at rates approachinf 00 percent. 

(c) That California's non-Asian ethnic minorities drop out of the 
state s public high school at rates approrching 40 percent. 

(d) That the Lagislature passad .Usembly Conrarrent Resolution 
ai Resohttion Chapter 68 of die Statutes of 19S4. creating the 
Intetaegmental P^icy Task Force on .-Usvobly Concurrent 
lUeolution SS to make recommendations to impro\'e minority 
student Idgh school dund college graduation rates. 

(e) That the Intersegmental PoIic\' Task Force has submitted its 
recommendations to the Legislature in the report Expanding 
Educational Equity in Cjlifomia'i Schools and CoUeges. 

(f) That the Legislature, in order to efftc^veiv formulate ib own 
r esiy ns e to tho report* requires status reports from each segment of 
pubilc educadon on its implementation of its reco mmen da t ions, 
^mr^titerg the tptrifllratt'^ of any impediments to implementation* 
espedalty diose requiring legialative remedy. 

SEC 1 (a) The State Department of Education, the Boerd of 



Covemon of die California Commumty Cotteg«[, ^f^J 
of SeOlifbrnia Stato University, are each hereb>- directed to and 
dMBegents of die Universit>- of California are hereby roquested to 
SwSiduaUy bv June 30. 1888. on die implenwntaUon of the 
ci die Intorsegmental Polio- Task Force on 
Assembly Concurrent Resolution 83. , ^ ^ 

^TwSSVhaU be fUed widi die President pro Tempore of 
the SeiSi ^Tspeaker of die Assembly, die chairpersons of the 
S^^^^^^tion committees, die chairpersons of the 
sSSte ^ .^bly fiscal subcommittees which insider any of the 
budeets for anv segment of public postsecondar>- f^^^^^r^'Z 
Sr of .\sseiiiblyConcur^ Resolution 83 (Resolution Chapter 
S StltwtttTwM), and die Califorma Postsecondary Education 

^(T^'report shaU specify in detaU each of die foUo^ving: 

a t£ to whS^ die reporting segment of pubhc 

JaM STteiplemented each of die tssk ^^ct report 
JSSsncUttons appropriato to it Discussion of r«omm«ulatioM 
^M^T^^vAMt^ in die future 
JSSnStion, IndSTa plan, timdine, and budget for 

*"SnS^ts to ImplemenUtion of^ any r«««mendation 

appn«SStod^ "".^ 
a^Mutoeline, andbudget for overcoming die inipeduaants or a 

retionale for die lack diereof. . 

(STldentiflcation of any recommendation appropr ate to die 
rt^T^^nt of pubUc education wbch it ^tencb net to 
Im^e^Unesi^ absence diereof, ana the 

rationale for the decision. ^ 

(I) N«v letisUtion which the r .^rting segment of public 
J^tim b& n«»««y to implement anv of the 

'IK^t^SSS^diS'Srril^-^t ^report of^^^^^ 
of public education, as required by Section i the CJ.forn« 
PosBecondarv Education Commi'don shaU evaluate the contents 
thereof and .eport its comir.tfnts to the Legislature. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
FIRST-YEAR PERFORMANCE REPORTS 
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APPENDIX III 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
ACADEMIC SUPPORT PROGRAMS 
AVAILABLE TO MINORITY AND/OR LOW INCOME STUDENTS 



fimnux-SAimzft 

Suppl«B«ntal Tutoring 
EOP/SAA PMr Cotinseling Program 
Prtt-Adalssion Interview Project 
SuBMr Bridge 

EOP/SAA Orientation (CalSO) 
Project Identification/Neuae Exchange 
Graduate School Information Day 
Career Advising/EOP - SAA 
Professional Development Program 



General Study Skills/Reading skills Program 

Learning Lab Program 

writing skills Program 

English as a Second Language Program 

Science Skills Progriun 

Math Skills Program 

Tutoring Program 

special Transitional Enrichment Progreun (STEP) 

EOP/SAA Program 

Minority Engineering Program 

Engineering: EOP/SAA Counseling 

EOP/SAA Information Program 

EOP/SAA Office 

EOP/SAA Admitted Student Workshop/Reception 

College of Letters and Science Tracking and Counseling 



IRYIW CMim 

Summer Educational Opportunity Program (SEOP) 

Tutor.' ^1 Assistsmce Program 

Program of Academic Suppoirt services (PASS) 

PASS Writing 39-A 

Learning skills Center 

Math lA/lB Pre-Calculuu Program 

Special Services Program 

Engineering and Computer Science Educational Laboratory (ECSEL) 



Engineering and Computer Science Educational Laboratory (ECSEL) 

Success Guidance Workshop 

BOP/SAA Orientation 

Graduate studies - Minicourse 

Sumter Academic Enrichment Progrsun in Social Science 
Introduction to Environmental Analysis 
Social Ecology Mentor-Mentee Program 
summer Advising Sessions 



L08 MiCTMfl moiPiyg 

Transfer Summer Program 

Freshman summer Program 

Acadodc Advancement Program (AAP) 

Academic Advancement Program: Outreach Counseling 

Academic Advancement Program: Tutorial Services 

Academic Resources Center: Tutorials 

Academic Resources Center 

Orientation Progreun 



Learning Resources Center 

EOP/SAA Peer Counseling Progrzun 

Tutorial Assistance Program 

Summer Bridge/Project Transition 

Assistance, Counseling, Encouragement (ACE) 

Bear Facts Orientation 

English as a Second Language Prograun 

Diagnostic Testing/Advising 

Mathematics Program 

Study Skills Program 

Black Retention Network 

Tutoring Se^ices 

Black Students Program 

Chicano/Latino student Program 

Writing Lab 



SMI DIlflQ GMIPnfl 

Office of Academic Support and Instructional Sei-vices (OASIS) 

Academic Success Program (ASP) 

Summer Bridge Program 

Before Calculus (BC) Program 

Language Program 

Reading and study Skills Center 

Satellite offices 

Tutorial center 



Writing Center/Scholar Writing Workshop 



BAm BMmm emus 

EOP/SAA Special Projects 

Graduate Research Mentorship Program 

Si2ner Transitional Enrichment Prograua (STEP) 

Visions Newsletter 

Instructional Groups in Mathematics, Science, and Engineering 
Peer Counselors Committee 

Educational Opportunity Program (EOP) Components 

Career Planning Conndttee 

Transitional Enrichment Program 

Transfer Program 

Program of Intensive English 

Tutoring 

Instruction Groups in Social Sciences, Humanities, and English 
Minority Engineering Program 
English as a Second Language 
Calculus Enhancement Progreun 



SMKBA emus CMIPPS 

Writing Center 
Learning Assistance 
Academic Advisement 

Personal Cotinseling'* EOP/SAA Peer Advising Program 

Orientation 

Summer Bridge 

Learning center 

Peer Advising 

Discipline-^Base Suppoirt Group 
Socio-Cultural Support Programs 
Faculty Mentor Program 
Spanish for Spanish Speakers Program 
Biomedical Science Resource Program 
College Based Programs: Core Courses 

College Based Programs: Academic Preceptors and Advisors 
College Based Programs: Psychological counselors 
College Based Programs: Peer Advising 
College Based Programs: Writing Programs and Tutoring 
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AN ASSESSMENT OF 
ACADEMIC AND STUDENT SUPPORT SERVICES 
AND STUDENT AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 
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AN A88E88IIS1IT 07 
AaU)IllZC IMD 8TDDIHT SUPPORT 8ERVZCB8 

AMD srmvn imiufATivB action 



IN ACCORDANCB WITH RECOMMENDATION 7.2 

RECOMMENDATIONS OP THE INTERSEGMENTAL POLICY TASK PORCE ON 
ASSEMBLY CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 83 

EXPANDING EDUCATIONAL EQUITY IN CALIPORNIA'S SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 



UNTVBRSITY OP CALIPORNIA 
AUGUST, 1987 
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A. BACXOBOUHD 



In July of 1984 the California Legislature adopted 
Assembly Concurrent Resolution (ACR) 83. The intent of ACR 83 
was to draw attention to the problems facing high school and 
college, low-income and ethnic minority youth. The resolution 
called upon the Regents of the University of California, the 
Trustees of the California State University, The Board of 
Governors of the California Comniunity Colleges, the Association 
of Independent Colleges and Universities, the State Board of 
Education, and the Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
cooperatively adopt a plan, which would include specific 
recommendations for action, to strengthen the college preparation 
of low«- Income and underrepresented ethnic minority students. 
Throigh the resolution the legislature expresses its expectation 
that: 

1. by 1990, the income and ethnic composition of 
secondary school graduates eligible for admission to 
public four-year colleges be at least equal to the 
composition of secondary school graduates generally, 

2. by 1995, the income and ethnic composition of 
baccalaureate degree recipients from California 
colleges and universities be at least equal to the 
compos ion of secondary school graduates in 1990. 

An Intersegmental Policy Task Force 6n ACR 83 was formed 
to develop the plan, with recowimendations, including the 
identification of priorities for action, the institutions 
responsible, the resources required, and a mechanism for 
evaluating the progress of each segment. 

The final recommendations, published in comprehensive form 
in Expanding Educational Eauitv in California's Schools and 
Colleges, include seven general action items. Each, in turn, has 
a series of more specific recommendations. These are: 

1. Clarifying school and college responsibilities, 

2. Assuring improvement in the public schools, 

3. Increasing higher education's services to the 
schools, 

« 

4. Expanding higher education's services to 
underrepresented students, 

5. Improving educational Information, 

6. Involving accreditation, 

7. Assessing equity efforts. 
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B. OBIVWISITT Of CALlfORHlA UMDBBfllttDTaTl 8TTO3OT AJTIBMXTIVB 

ACTXOH rZTB YEML 

As8«sd3ly Concurrent Resolution 151 called for the 
governing authorities of the various institutions of public 
highS^iducation to prepare a plan to address various forms of 

underrepresentation in their "«P«f^i^« Saoared 
response to this resolution the University of California prepared 
iSfirst five year plan which guided its activity from 1978 
through 1983. A work group was convened in the 
beglTworlc on the next five year plan, to J^if* ^f^^^^Jy 
1987-88. Parallel to this ongoing Planning activity, ACR 83 was 
adopted in July of 1984. As did ACR 151, ACR 83 called for a 
plan, develops! for each of the segwnts, to address 
Sndfti^epres^tion in the eligibility pool of high «^ool 
graduates, and in the pool of university graduates. ^Therefore, 
S W ?!inforced the ^ for the University to continue with 
the outcome analysis and program reviews that 90 into the 
development of the five year plans. The plans developed thus far 
have fully integrated the information and recommendations related 
to ACR 151 and ACR 83. 

The latest five year plan serves to outline the overall 
direction of the undergraduate student affirmative action (SAA) 
effort through academic year 1987-88. In addition to the 
Universitywide plan, each campus developed its P^J"' 
providing thk detaUed and specific action necessary to achieve 
universitywide goals. The plan established goals to increase 
enrollment and improve graduation rates, and reviewed activity 
and progress related to the SAA effort. 

Since the five year goals were established for 1983-88, 
the Univirsity has started working on a new five year Plan for 
academic years 1988-89 through 1992-93. It is fortunate that the 
1986 Eligibility Study will soon be completed, since it is 
expected that the results will have a significant impact on the 
newgoals. It is projected that the new five year Pla" "ii^^^® 
published and ready for submission well before the start of tne 
1988-89 academic year. 

The new plan will contain the following key elements: 

1. identification of target groups, 

2. lystemwide numerical SAA goals, 
campus specific goals, 

4. two year, as well as five year review periods, 
and 

5. retention and graduation goals. 
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c. 



VBOGKBSS TOWKKD THE GOALS OF THE VLAll 



The Univ«r«itY of California's Ear?y Outreach Program has 

wiS^ut?2aS if forts beginning in the seventh grade. 
'^TklliTs SrSS^rJunity tS^<ivi»e, support -^y^-ourage 
students to take the proper courses even before they enrer nxgn 
school . 



Table 1 
19S3 BLZOZBZLZTT R&TB8 
ICS 

OkLZfOKKZA VDBLZC Mlffll SCHOOL GRADOATBS 

^. n,onr Minn; m. r. . ninr;n1rn ^^Itg; Jf^ 

" pTT A^-n> 10.1% 29.2% 

ff^.i^nA» ca 3 l^nr^<;* PQfltr^^""*^*'^ Education CQmi ffSlSD 



Originally an information dissemination and motivational 
program aiied at preparing participants to be eligible for the 
uSi^rsity Mphasis of the Early Outreach Program currently is 
Si ISdSic^Svilopm^it of participants Jt a much higher level. 
Prooram goals extend beyond enlargement of the pool or 
SS!?SSit?^eligible undirrepresented -ino^ities; Early Outreach 
attempts to help participants prepare to successfully compete 
academically once enrolled in college. 

Each of the University of California YfJ^J J" 

partnership with the junior and senior high schools within their 
SSSSSSini communitiis. Universitywide, the Early Outreach 
Program served approximately 35,000 students enrolled in more 
SaTsoo California schools during the 1985-86 academic year. 
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Table! 

Number of Students and Schools Serviced by University of California 
Early Outreach Programs During 1984-85 
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In 1986, graduates of th« Early Outreach Program achieved 
unlvareity of California aligibility at a rata of 27.7%, compared 
with the 13.2* general atate^'Me eligibility rate. Each group of 
Early Outreach participants, .ien designated by ethnicity, 
achieved eligibility at a rate considerably higher than their 
counterparts statevlde. 

Rgure I 

Comparison betvveen 1983 CalHomia Postsecondary Education Commission 
Eligibiiity Study and 1985 Eligibility Rates for 
University of Califbmia Early Outreach Graduates 
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Eighty-four percent (2,187) of the Early Outreach 
graduates in 1986 enrolled in a college or university the 
following fall. Forty-five percent of the graduating class 
•nrolled in the University of California or in the California 
State University systes. This is ouch greater than the general 
statewide college-going rate (16.6%) reported by the California 
Postsecondary Education Comission for students enrolling in the 
University of California and California State University. An 
additional 11.3% of the Early Outreach graduates enrolled in 
four-year institutions other than the University of California or 
California State University. 



Table 3 



1984-^5 Graduates of Public California High Schools and of Fall 1 985 First-Time Freshmen 
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The Early Outreach Progru, as well as similar efforts 
conducted by the California State University, has been highly 
successful. However, the nuaber of schools involved in the 
Prograa has been relatively saall. Recognizing the magnitude of 
the probles for underrepresented minority students, the 
University has expanded its efforts to reach increased numbers of 
these students. Because much of the black and Hispanic 
populations are centered in the urban areas of California, 
regional centers have been established in the Los Angeles, San 
Francisco Bay, and San Diego areas. The Los Angeles area is the 
focus of concentration since more than 51% of the black and 43% 
of the Hispanic high school graduates in the state reside in this 
county. 

The expansion of Early Outreach into the three regions has 
allowed the University to extend services to schools which were 
unserved or underserved in the past, with this expansion, 45 
high schools and 66 junior high schools have been added to the 



Program. Each ragion is aarvad by mora than ona Univarsity of 
California campus. Collaboration among tha campuses adds to tha 
ovarall succass of Early Outraach af forts. 



2. nonmiATi o nroxegt a«gniitm«Bt and anrollnant 9t 
nndarranrM^ntad stiadants. 

In accordanca with ACR 151 and ACR 83, tha University 
fully a:9acts thnt tha secondary schools and community colleges 
will prepare students from underrepresented ethnic groups for the 
University in greater numbers. As they do, the University is and 
will be ready to enroll and graduate these students. The 
university believes this pairing of resr^nsibility is central to 
the goals of providing equal educational ->pportunitv, maintaining 
quality, and achieving diversity. Reaching out to the growing 
pool of academically competitive underrepresented minority 
students, and providing information with which they can make 
important educational decisions about their future, is at the 
heart of the University's Immediate Outreach Program. 

Put simply, the job of the immediate Outreach Program is 
to worlc mainly with students in the existing eligibility pool; to 
identify and interact with students interested in the niversity, 
and to enroll those who show the ability to succeed. In this 
area we believe that the University has done well. 

In the six years from 1980 to 1986, the University has 
shown a 96% increase in the total number of enrol4.»d new SAA 
freshmen, rising from 2,069 to 4,052. Looking at the SAA admits 
as a percentage of total admits, in 1980 they made up only 12.1% 
of the total admits, but in 1986 the percentage was 19.7%. In 
addition to this numerical growth, there has been positive 
movement related to the quality of the SAA pool. Highly 
qualified regular admits account for 83% of the growth over the 
past 6 years. From 1986 to 1987 alone, there has been a decrease 
in special action^ admits of 15% and an increase in regular 
admits of 22%, with an overall numerical increase of 886. 



1 To be eligible for admission as a Regular Admitted freshman to 
the University of California, a student must satisfy certain 
prescribed criteria. Briefly, these criteria include: (a) the 
Subject Requirement, which entails completion of a specific 
sequence of courses, also known as the "a-f" requirements; (b) 
the Scholarship Requirement, which defines the grade point 
average that must be attained in the "a-f" subjec-s; and (c) the 
Examination Requirement, which calls for the completion of one 
aptitude test (SAT or ACT) and three College Board Achievement 
Tests. A small percentage of freshmen applicants (6% of freshmen 
admissions) who have not met the foregoing eligibility standards 
established by the University are admitted by Special Action. 
Policies set by the Regents govern the number of students who may 
be admitted by special action. Special action admission 
(decisions are made by tha pamptises on an individual basis. 
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SOURCE; Table 1, University of California Application, 
Admission, and Enrollment Data for First-time 
Freshmen, California Residents, by Ethnic Identity. 



Another measure of success is the degree to which that 
share of the eligibility pool that enrolls in the University is 
maximized. Using the eligibility rates established by The 1983 
Eligibility study, and assuming that those rates remained 
constant for the public high school class of 1986 (15.5% for 
whites, 3.6% for blades, and 4.9% for Hispanics) , some 
interesting observations can be made. For example, there were 
141,414 whil« graduates in 1986. Of these 21,919 were eligible 
for admission to the University. Of the eligible students, 9,004 
(41.1%) enrolled. Comparatively, there were 43,556 Hispanic 
graduates, of whom 2,134 wete eligible. Of the eligible Hispanic 
students, 1,143 (53.6%) enrolled in the following fall term. 
Finally, of the 18,387 black graduates, 662 achieved eligibility, 
and 459 (69.3%) of them enrolled in the University. These 
percentages represent improvements over 1983 when the University 
enrolled 35.2% of the eligible white students, 31.7% of the 
eligible Hispanic students, and 44.8% of the eligible black 
students. Thus, while the number of eligible black and Hispanic 
graduates remained disproportionately and unacceptably low, the 
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Univ«rsity has improved its record across the board and does 
quite well in reaching and enrolling those that are eligible. 



3. a%\ vmraTwm m aRAPinkTiOH 

Canpus persistence and graduation rates reflect the 
conplex interaction of «any factors. Accordingly there is no 
one-to-one relationship between the rates and a given policy, 
prograa, service, or student attribute. We have found that some 
ol' the factors affecting these rates include a student's ability 
to meet campus academic performance requirements, a campus' 
capacity to respond to the particular needs of each student, a 
student's reassessment of his or her career goals, and the number 
of students who transfer to and from other University of 
California campuses. 

The Office of Student Academic Services and Educational 
Relations, Office of the President, will publish, by January 
1988, a comprehensive report on retention and graduation of 
University of California undergraduate students. Information 
will be presented by ethnicity and across campuses. The report 
will examine, separately, the performance of both Regular Admits 
and Special Action Admits. The focus will be on one- and two- 
year persistence rates and on graduation rates after five y«*^* 
Comparisons by absolute number and percent will also be provided. 

Data has already been collected, and is in the process of 
being analyzed. Generally, preliminary examination indicates a 
greater percentage of stuuents are persisting now than was the 
case in the past. Also, it appears that most students now are 
taking more than four years to graduate. This analysis would be 
consistent with national trends. 
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1. ZMPACTZOV. 

An emerging issue which nay impact negatively on the 
university's student affirmative action effort is that of student 
iaqpaction. Over the past few years the University of California 
has experienced dramatic growth in the size and quality of its 
freshman applicant pool. This increased demand, coupled with the 
University's current space limitations, have resulted in the 
denial of admission to specific majors and campuses of many 
students who meet the published requirements for University 
admisjion. While numerous efforts have been Implemented to 
assure a place within the University for all eligible students, 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to offer choice as the 
popularity of all of the campuses increases. 

Because the University is impacted, increasing enrollment 
of underrepresented groups decreases the availability of spaces 
for other groups and causes ill feeling at the schools as well as 
on the ceuopuses. The problems inherent in "admissions ceilings" 
have been effectively brought to light by the Asian American Task 
Force on University Admissions which was created in November 
1984. The issue of impaction is currently being addressed, and 
progress aiisd status reports will be developed in the future. As 
other critical issues arise, they too will be addressed. The 
University will continue to maintain and strengthen its 
commitment to educational equity. 



2. 8nCCB88FUL SBTBSTZOM AHD OKADUATZON. 

Contiiiued success in the development of the eligibility 
pool and in the recruitment of underrepresented students will 
increase the number of iindergraduates from these backgrounds. 
The retention and graduation of this growing group of students 
will continue to demand greater attention, not just from the 
traditional Educational Opportimity Program and SAA programs, but 
from the campus as a whole. Renevied attention to the quality of 
the undergraduate experience will include an emphasis on the 
experience of minority students. 

The University knows that the faculty play the greatest 
role in undergraduate instruction and therefore have the most 
iApact on the academic develoj^ment of students. It understands 
that minority students generally will perfonn better if they feel 
faculty genuinely care about their well-being, are sensitive, and 
are willing to reach out to th«i!i when they are in need of added 
academic help or advising. This is perhaps the most critical 
issue related to SAA retention and graduation. Campuses are 
expected to explore ways to increase Interaction between SAA 
students and faculty, to define appropriate types of faculty 
involvement in programs, and to identify ways to motivate faculty 
to play a greater role with SAA students. 
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3. CBADOlkll/rSOraSlOIDkL SCHOOL EHROLLMHW GOALS. 

A r«lativ«ly n«w programmatic focus partains to the area 
of Graduate Affirmative Action. Although there have been 
i-mreesive increases in the enrollment of minority 
iS25?aSSates! commensurate results have not been achieved at 
SelSduate aihool level. Additionally, minority J^^^ents who 
do go on to graduate and proiiessional schools Jj;?.^^,^^^^!^?^; 
the field of education or in the professional fi«ld3 »«ch as law 
Sd medicine, rather than in academic fields which would lead to 
careerTin uAiversity teaching and/or scientific research. 

Just as pre-college programs have begun to focus on 
academic achievement beyond the attainment of ''niY^SiiL the 
eligibility, retention and graduation efforts will stress the 
attainment of academic success 

beyond baccalaureate degrees. Tha Uriver^ity will coordinate its 
undergraduate and graduate SAA efforts in order to maximize 
results. 

4. DB71L0»I»G lACOLTT AID OT ADBIIMISOTATIVS STAJT 
GOALS. 

The university recognizes that a vital element for the 
continued and increasing success of its SAA 

retention programs is the nature of the campus community. This 
S «5ecialirtrue for the minority student in a jn^if™*^* 
ilthfew roli models of his or her ethnicity. Concerted efforts 
to increase the representation of minorities on the faculty and 
iS Sradministrative staff positions will enhance the quality of 
campus life for all students. 

COKCLUSIOM 

The university of California is proud of its ««cc;ss 
the area of student affirmative action. It recognizes, ^ow*^;^' 
that much remains to be done. The development * Jf^^^^^f^?!*'' 
plan with new goals is another step forward in the University s 
progress toward educational equity. Action which will be 
deviloped to achieve the University goals will be continually 
moniioSd and evaluated. The plan will be considered a "living 
document" whicn will address the issues of a changing societal 
environment. The SAA programs will continue to evolve m order 
to meet the needs of the changing society. 
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June 27,1987 
Dr. Penny Edgert 

California Postsecondary Education Commission 
1020 Twelfth Streeet, Third Floor 
Sacramento, CA 95814-3985 

Dear Penny: 

Enclosed is our response to your request for a report on the etatus of 
Educational Equity in the independent sector in accordance with 
provisions of AB 01 and ACR 83. 

Althoui^ the format of the attached report does not conform closely with 
the one you suggested to the segments, I hope you will understand that 
among the independent colleges and universities, there is no counterpart 
to the single governing and administrative systems of the pubUc 
segments, nor any comparable ability to implement a single, "system 
wide" program. So, we have had to a4]ust the suggested format to 
conform with the realities of our sector. 

If you have any questions regarding the report, please give me a call. 
Sincerely, 

William J. Moore 
President 



end. 
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A Status Report from The Independent Colleges and Universities 
In Response to AB 101 and ACR 83 on Expanding Educational 
Equiiy in California's Schools and Colleges 

1. Introduction 

The Association of Independent California Colleges and Universities is 
pleased to join with the pubUc segments of higher education and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in responding to requests for 
information arising from AB 101 and ACR 83 regarding educational equity. 
We are also pleased to participate with the pubUc segments in plans on how 
to achieve the goals of ACR 83: i.e., to have by 1995 an ethnic and income 
oompostion of baccalaureate degree recipients from California colleges and 
universities at least equal to the income and ethnic compostion of secondary 
s'*iiool graduates in 1990. 

It should be understood that AICCU is a voluntary grouping of regionally 
accredited, non profit, degree granting, independent institutions and is not a 
systemwide governing body as are its counterparts in the public sector. 
Accordingly, the Association has no authority among its member 
institutions to issue rules or require conformity to certain procedures. 
Rather, its role ia such matters as this is to provide information on public 
policy to member institutions and collect information firom them for the state. 
In addition it brings to the attention of all member insitutions the 
particularly exemplary achievements some of them have em'oyed in various 
efforts to expand educational equity. 

2. The Status of Educatir.nal Egmtv in the IndepflnHftyit Sflc-tnr 

The ten years between 1976 and 1986 saw the percentage of white students 
enrolled at California's independent colleges and universities as frdl-time 
undergraduates decline ahnost every year. During this period, the number 
of Hispanics and Asians enrolled as fiill-time undergraduates at California's 
independent institutions increased by 89%. Unfortunately, the number of 
Blade frdl-time undergraduates declined by 3.5% over this period, despite 
special efforts by the admissions offices of most iiuipendent institutions to 
recruit Black and other historically underrepresented students. The table 
in attarJmient 1 shows changes in ethnic and racial composition by 
percentage among full-time undergraduates at California's independent 
institutions over the most recent decade for which data are available. 

Although we regard the changing ethnic and racial compusition of 
independent institutions as a sign of progress in our efforts to achieve 
greater student diversity and assure eqiud opportunity for historically 
underrepresented groups, clearly tLe challenges remaining to be met are 
substantial. 
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Since federal and state student grant-aid programs have declined sharply in 
realtion to rising tuition costs since 1982, it is a testament to the commitment 
that independent institutions have to educational equity that they have been 
able to increase ihe overall errollment of underrepresented students. The 
independents have done this by dramatically increasing their outlays for 
financial grant aid firom institutional resources since 1978-79. Attachment 2 
charts the increase in institutional aid to students during this time period. 

a. AgfcivitiM ftnH Pmyriiina in Piiranif. nf TCdueational TCgmtv 

In order to recruit and retain academically qualified students from under- 
represented backgrounds, California's independent colleges and universities 
have engaged in a number of apodal activities to help these students enjoy 
the benefits available in the private sector of hij^er education. Among the 
most successful of these ventures are the following: . 

1) Admissions outreach activities especially designed for under-represented 
students. 

2) Residential housing opportunities, small classes, and programs which 
actively involve students in campus Ufe. 

3) Orientation and adjustment activities for all new students, creating a 
positive atmosphere fi>r transition firom home to college. 

4) Specially tailored financial aid packages for individual students. 

5) A safety net of academic assistance programs, ranging in type from peer 
counseling to mentorships with senior &cui1y members. 

6) Academic advising and career planning keyed to students' interests and 
ambitions. 

An important result of these efforts is that independent colleges and 
universities have achieved retention and graduation rates for Black and 
Hispanic students essentially the same as for whites. 

Among the exemplary outreach efforts in the independent sector are the 
following: 

• Mt. St. Mary's College College with two campuses in Los Angeles 
maintains an under-represented student population exceeding hsdf of 
its total undergraduate population. Hispanics amount to 32.2 percent of the 
institution's enrollment, while Asians and Blacks amount to 11.7 and 9.5 
percent respectively. 

• Whittier CoUege recently sought and recieved a major, multiyear grant 
from the Education of the Americas Foundation for special training and 
recruitment of minority students on the Whittier College campus. 
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• Mills College recently was granted $76»000 from the Koret Foundation of 
San Francisco for an innovatiye program whirh seeks to train specially- 
admitted, underpreprared students during the summer in order to prepare 
them for regular course work during the academic year. 

* Attached are sample information pieces produced by Stanford, U.S.C., and 
the Claremont Colleges for recruitment of underrepresented students. 
These materials are illustrative of special efforts which independent 
institutions make in order to achieve greater student diversity. 

4 JmnAi1imi^ntfl to the Achievement of Educational Emiitv 

For California's independent colleges and universities there is one overriding 
imperative regarding the achievement of educational equit]^ Because the vast 
minority of underrepresented students require financial aid, very great 
increases in financial grant aid must be fimded in order to make it possible for 
these students to have the choice of higher education at an independent 
institution. Without such funding increases, the percentage of 
underrepresented students enrolled in independent institutions will decline. 
And the sad truth is that, in constant dollars, state fimding of tbe one program 
designed to enable needy, qualified students to choose and independent 
institution — the Cal Grant A mftTimiim award — rather than increasing, has 
been in almcist steady dedine. 

The only prolonged, real increases in fimding of student grant aid has come 
firoaSk the independent institutions themselves. Unfortunately, their ability to 
sustain these increases is now in question. California's independent colleges 
and universities in 1987*88 spent more than 3.5 times as much money fi-om 
their own fimds on need*based, grant aid to students than they received in Cal 
Grant fimds: in 1987 88 they awarded $245 million in institutional grants to 
students, compared with $67.6 million received in Student Aid Commission 
fiinds. Indeed, that $245 million stands in contrast with the nearly $140 million 
which the state of California distributed through Student Aid Commission 
programs to students in the UC, CSU, and loidependent segments combined in 
1987-88. So, the commitment of independent institutions to equity and access 
in the independent sector is clear. It is the state's commitment which is sadly 
lacking. 

It is to be hoped that recommendations firom the Master Plan Commission and 
the Joint Legislative Committee regarding the independent colleges and 
universities will soon produce changes in state policy. So far, however, policy 
decisions have not tracked at all well with Master Plan recommendations 
regarding student aid. The realities of the 1987-88 and 1988-89 state budgets 
are instructive in this i 'gard. In 1987-88, the fiirst year after the Commission 
made its recommendation to virtually double the Cal Grant m<iTimiiTw award, 
that award fell 4% fiirther behind the CPI and 9% fiirther behind average 
tuition costs in the independent sector (and, ironically, for most independents, 
institutional financial aid is the &stest rising cost in their budgets). Then, 



some four weeks following issuance of the Joint Committee's Draft Report on 
June 3» which supported the Commissions's recommendation on the 
maximum award> poUcy makers set the Cal Grant TiruiTifr,iiTn in Uie 1988-89 
State Budget at ^677— resulting in the loss ot another .5% to the CPI and 
another 2.6% to average tuition increases in the independent sector. That 
means a 4.6% loss to general inflation and 11.5% to tuition costs in two years. 
This decision also means that in 1 988*89 the Cal Grant irmyiTnuTn award will 
purchase about 48% of average independent sector tuition, compared with 52% 
in 1984-86 and 66% in 1982-83 (and 100% in 1970-71). This shan> contradiction 
between actual state policy on Cal Grants over the last two years, and Cal 
Grant policy recommendations in the two Master Plan review reports does not 
augur well for the capability of the independents to achieve the state's 
educational equity targets. Loideed, under tiiese conditions, the prospect is 
unfortunately quite remote that the independent colleges and universities will 
be able to achieve these goals. 
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CALIFORNIA POSTSECOND ARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



THE California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion is a citizen board established in 1974 by the Leg- 
islature and Governor to coordinate the efforts of 
California's colleges and universities e^d to provide 
independent, non-oartisan policy analysis and reco.n- 
mendations to the Governor and Legislature. 

Members of the Commission 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine rep- 
resent the general public, with three each appointed 
for six-year terms by the Governor, the Senate Rules 
Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. The 
other six represent the major segments of postsecond- 
ary education in California. 

As of early 1989, the Commissioners representing 
the general public ars: 

Mim Andelson, Los Angeles 

C. Thomas Dean, Long Beach 

Henry Der, San Francisco 

Seymour M. Farber, M.D., San Francisco 

Helen Z. Hansen, Long Beach 

LowellJ. Paige, El Macero; Vice Chair 

Cruz Reynoso, Los Angeles 

Sharon N. Skog, Palo A!*-); Chair 

Stephe:i P. Teale, M.D., Modesto 

Representatives of the segments are: 

Yori Wada, San Francisco; appointed by the Regents 
of the University of California 

Claudia H. Tampion, Los / es; appointed by tr..- 
Trustees of the California btate University 

Borgny Baird, Long Beach; appointed by the Board 
of Governors of the California Community Colleges 

Harry Wugalter, Thousand Oaks; appointed by the 
Council for Private Postsecondary Educational Insti- 
tutions 

Aimen Sarafian, Pasadena; appointed by the Cali- 
I'crnia Sta Board of Education 

James B. Jamieson, San Luis Obispo; appointed by 
California's independent co-V^ jes and universities 



Functions of the Commission 

The Commission is chc^rged by the Legislature and 
Governor to **assure the effective utilization of public 
postsecondary education resources, thereby eliminat- 
ing waste and unnecessary duplication, and to nro- 
mote diversity, innovation, and responsiveness to 
student and societal needs." 

To this end, the Commission conducts independent 
reviews of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of 
postsecondary education in California, including com- 
munity colleges, four-year colleges, universities, and 
professional and occupational schools. 

As an advisory planning and coordinating body, the 
Commission does not administer or govern any insti- 
tutions, nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit 
any of them. Instead, it cooperates with other State 
agencies and non-governmental groups that perform 
these functions, while operating as an independent 
Hoard with its own staff and its own specific duties of 
evaluation, coordination, and planning. 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular meetings throughout 
the year at which it debates and takes action on staff 
studies and takes positions on proposed legislation 
affecting education beyond the high school in Califor- 
nia. By law, the Commission's meetings are open to 
the Dublic. Requests to speak at a meeting may be 
Tiade by writing the Commission in adv nee or by 
submittinga request prior to the start of the meeting. 

The Commission's day-to-day work is carried out by 
its staff in Sacramentc, under the guid* nee of its ex- 
ecutive director, Kenneth B. O'Brien, who is appoint- 
ed by the Commission. 

The Commission publishes and distributes without 
charge some 40 to 50 reports each year on major is- 
sues confronting California poststtondary education. 
Recent reports are listed Oi\ the back cover 

Further information about the Commission, its meet- 
ings, its staff, and its publications may be obtained 
from the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth Street, 
Third Floor, Sacramento, CA 98514-3985; telephone 
(916) 445-7933. 



TOWARD EDUCATIONAL EQUITY 
California Postsecondary Education Commission Report 89-3 



ONE of a series of reports published by the Commis- 
sion as part of its planning and coordinating respon- 
sibilities. Additional copies may be obtained without 
charge from the Publications Office, California Post- 
secondary Education Commission, Third Floor, 1020 
Twelfth Street, Sacramento, California 95814-3985. 

Receiit reports of the Commission include: 

88-32 A Comprehensive Student Information Sys- 
tem, by John G. Harrison: A Report Prepared for the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission by 
the Wyndgate Group, Ltd, (September 1988) 

88-33 Appropriations in the 1988-89 State Budget 
for the Public Segments of Higher Education: A 
Staff Report to the California Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission (September 1988) 

88-34 Legislation Affecting Higher Education En- 
acted During the 1987-88 Session: A Staff Report to 
the California Postsecondary Education Commission 
(October 1988) 

88-35 Meeting California's Adult Education Needs: 
Recommendations to the Legislature in Response to 
Supplemental Language in the 1988 Budget Act (Oc- 
tober 1988) 

S8-36 Implementing a Comprehensive Student In- 
formation System in California: A Recommended 
Plan of Action (October 1988) 

88-37 Proposed Establishment of San Jose State 
University's Tri-County Center in Salinas: A Report 
to the Governor and Legislature in Response to a Re- 
quest by the California State University for Funds to 
Create an Off-Campus Center to Serve Monterey, 
San Benito, and Santa Cruz Counties (October 1988) 

88-38 Progress in Implementing the Recommenda- 
tions of the Commission's 1987 Report on Strength- 
ening T^'ansfer and Articulation: A Staff Report to 
the California Postsecondary Education Commission 
(October 1988) 

88-39 Proposition b6 - The Classroom Instruction 
Improvement and Accountability Act: A Staff An- 
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